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Editor’s Intro 


I used to loathe Robert Earl Keen as the silliest songwriter this side of the 
Rio Grande, the kind of hackneyed songwriter that turned a five pound 
bass into a rousing anthem that frat boys would drunkingly bawl out-of- 
tune. Or how about the dysfunctional “Merry X-Mas from the Family,” 
which seemed like a back porch whiskey and lemonade echo of the 
Ramones’ “We re A Happy Family”? I first saw Keen play in Shiner , Texas, 
leaning lightly into songs as the crowd roared much like the fried out, turf 
throwing Metallica crowd I saw at Alpine Valley in 1992 when the band 
jammed in front of a tumbling fake Stature of Liberty and dudes passed 
out on the lawn as “Kill Them All” lyrics rippled and spattered. It was like 
an Orwellian prophecy, one lumbering mass of T-shirts and brown boots. 

I wondered why my girlfriend knew every lyric as if each stretched-out 
vowel were a coffee-stained road map of existence. Who the hell is this 
guy, I thought, a shogun warrior of beer and letting the good times roll? 

A few years later, something cathartic happened. I found myself oddly 
compelled to listen 1,012 times (that’s a guess, duh) to Walking Distance, 
Keen’s slightly misunderstood, though finely wrought conceptual 
Americana opus that includes a fine cover of Peter Case’s “Travellin’ 
Light.” Then I re-listened to his version ofX/Dave Alvin’s “4th of July,” 
and he finally made sense to me, like a Buddhist moment, a satori, a 
glimpse into the ordinary world with new lenses. I realized, he’s just a guy 
that never knew what being hip was, and whereas most people think he’s a 
Texas simpleton, yeehaw party boy, I saw him as a master of covert disci- 
pline and ability, a man unafraid of risks and frivolity at the same time- 
unafraid to sing to the President’s daughters about Langston Hughes and 
crazy relatives- so when he asked me where are the cultural heroes, no 
sooner had I begun to answer when several of them died.... 

June Carter Cash. Ted Joans. Nina Simone. These heroes have found their 
way back to the ancient rain, deep in the deluge of things. They have 
become the bone marrow of America. 

June Carter Cash was the pliant but dependable fabric that kept Johnny 
together for several decades, a kind of Beatrice from Dante’s Inferno who 
guided him back from the hells of a Nashville that had periodically eaten 
away at his genius. She was born into the nucleus of country music, the 
Carter Family, but was willing to flex the sinewy muscle of the music not 
just for the sake of selling records, but to re-affirm the essence of country 
as a kind of white woman’s blues. Whether she was belting out “Jackson” 
or looking like a country raven next to Johnny’s gas station attendant-in-a- 
fancy-black-suit swagger, she spoke of the power and possibility of women 
when beehives and bullet bras were still the norm. 

Nina Simone was the classically trained pianist who wasn’t afraid of Black 
Power and bellowing “Mississippi Goddamn” while at the same time whis- 
pering down into a man’s ear and reminding him to “Put a Little Sugar in 
her Bowl.” Years ago, she decided that France best suited her sensibilities. 
America had denied black brilliance for too long. America wanted Aunt 
Jemima and Oprah Winfrey, not a complex songstress who could harangue 
social justice sinners and smile sympathetically at the loneliness of lovers 
without ever missing a single note or shedding one ounce of dignity. 


Many people my age (30s) were turned on to her music by the film Point 
of No Return, which was an idiotic remake of the French film La Femme 
Nikita. Thankfully, her songs remain a victory over the sinister intents, 
missteps, and machinations epitomized by the numbing Jim Crow preju- 
dices of people like Strom Thurmand, who died not long before Nina 
herself. They lived in two worlds balled up in one confounded America. 

Ted Joans was beloved in France too; in fact, Andre Breton said he was the 
only black surrealist he’d ever met (too bad he didn’t hang out with Bob 
Kaufman). Born on the southern tip of Illinois, right where the river mud 
instilled old school perseverance and fortitude, he grew up in the shadows 
of beatnik life, becoming a relentless dodger of all things cliche. He was 
the roommate of Charlie Parker, and when Jack Kerouac died, he wrote a 
perfectly shaggy and sincere elegiac poem in the New York Times. When 
America wanted black poets to be like Maya Angelou or shut up, he some- 
how built both a Guggenheim Museum and African landscape in his 
mind. In books like Black Pow Wow, he was a verbal acrobat who inherit- 
ed the twisted magnetic worlds of Miro and Duchamp and both anticipat- 
ed and foreshadowed the upcoming worlds of Run DMC and Basquiat. 

Now, a personal note. After a long bout with M.S. and heart trouble, my 
uncle Richard died too. I was not close to him the last decade of his life, 
but when I was a kid and spent summers visiting the large bait shops and 
new motel waterfalls in Springfield that impressed my ornery grandfather, 
Uncle Richard was there to inject some grins and cooled down bodies with 
his above ground pool and loads of Beatles 45s. When my dad took me to 
the green belts of Wisconsin and bought me a used 1971 Ludwig jazz 
drum set that was sitting in a refurbished farmhouse, my Uncle immedi- 
ately brought over a copy of Iron Butterfly’s “In-A-Godda-Da-Vida” to melt 
my ears. It became the first drum solo I ever ventured to make myself a 
fool at while emulating the thud, whack, and boom of that sludgy 1960’s 
hypno- metal music. In turn, I played the Minutemen for him, but I could 
tell his by his “yeah, whatever” bunched-up face that he didn’t care for the 
unpredictable, floppy armed vibe of George Hurley. His daughter Angie 
(perhaps named after the Stones song?) turned me on to Husker Du’s New 
Day Rising and Killing Joke tapes in the back of her dad’s car. I haven’t 
been the same since. I hope he is now part of the big kick drum of the uni- 
verse. Bless him for his eager rock’n’rolling. 
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By Constantine Caloudas 

You’re all about the fans. 

Yeah, people. 

You’re all about the people. 

Well, not the people. Just people. 

Ah. We’ll I’m from Houston (edit note: this interview took place in DC) and 
my friend Eric lost his camera and you insisted on giving him the money for 
a new one. 

Oh yeah. That was too bad. He’s a very cool guy. 

That was really freakin’ nice of you, and he really wanted me to know just 
how thankful he was. 

He’s very welcome. It was a good thing to take care of. It was unfortunate; 

I certainly played a part in him losing it, one way or another. If he had 
never come to that concert, he never would have lost it. I’m very glad I 
was able to help him. 

How important is it for artists to establish relationships with their fans? 

Do you think its common for musicians to take their audience for granted? 

I don’t know about artists and whatnot. I know that me, as a person, enjoys 
having friends, so I’ll just speak for myself. I couldn’t speak for other peo- 
ple because other people have so many different situations and ideas and 
things they’re thinking and things they’re not thinking, I could only imag- 
ine. I often get confused as to why someone wouldn’t want those things, 
but that’s the same way of me thinking, “How could someone not want to 
eat an ice cream cone?” Some people just might not like ice cream. So, 
some people just might honestly not like to be around other people. I real- 
ly, really, really do. And nothing to me is more important than that, 
because that is why this all was made in the first place, that is the point of 
this music. Now, someone else could make music that was about their 
problems, and almost like a diary for them as a way for them to deal with 
stuff and working through things, and that could be very different and they 
might not care if anyone else liked it. That’s fine, and that’s good. I care 
more than ever that people like this because that’s why it was made. I’ll 
always like it as much as I would ever like it, even if no one else did, but it 
wouldn’t be nearly as fun because it was made to be enjoyed and shared 
and experienced and loved with a group. It’s not a specific group or an 
elite group; it’s just a group that grows as big as it can grow. To think that 
what makes it special is that only certain people get to like it, or you’re 
only allowed to like it if you like these other things. It’s about trying to 
challenge... Well, I certainly have to fight with myself a little bit to really 
accept all and everything on all sides of it, and it’s proved to me to be a 
very enlightening and beneficial thing. And maybe people are just shy. I’ve 
been very shy, but the best way to be not so shy is by forcing myself to be 
in situations. Maybe people take things for granted, I’m sure they do. And 
I’m sure even I do. It’s very clear to me that I will always enjoy speaking 
with people who like the same things I like. A lot of times, dealing with 
this is having fun, being thankful for life in the first place, and these songs 
and music in general, and having fun, having a big celebration. We like to 
talk about that stuff and I would imagine other people would like to talk to 
people that like that kind of stuff too, but you never know. And I think 
sometimes people are just basing things on what they’ve already known. I 
think somewhere down the line it was cool to be consistently unimpressed, 
to be beyond everything, to not be passionate. That whole mindset where 
if you give people what they want they won’t want it anymore, so the more 
you keep from them the more they’ll want it. I just don’t believe in that. 
Because I know when I want something, I want it! And I’m not going to 
want it more when I can’t have it, ill just be disappointed and sad. So this 
is not based on sadness and disappointment. . . I remember these meeting 
sessions in this other country we were in, where they set up this whole 
thing for people to get to meet the band they liked. They set it up where 
people would line up for hours and the band would only stay for ten min- 
utes, so the whole thing in fact was only organized to disappoint people, 
thinking that’s what makes them happy. And they have this belief that the 
meaner someone is to them, they more they like them, that's just wrong! 
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That is absolutely not the case. We stand for what we stand for: making 
people as happy as possible for as often as possible considering their lives 
might not last that long, so while we have the chance we’re certainly going 
to use it, and not be afraid and not use stupid excuses to be lazy or do half 
assed jobs on things, but do it full bore because we might not ever get the 
chance to do it again. It’s real simple. Were just getting going, these are 
huge, huge things to cover. 

In your most recent letter to your fans you state... 

Again friends. Friends and people. I’m a fan of this at the same time. I 
think we’re all sort of working on this together. It’s just people that are 
friends, more or less, having fun. By liking it, they’re participating in it, so 
I’d say they’re just members. They’re just people. 

Ah sorry. You state “consider yourself a member of this band. When you see 
me somewhere on TV or in a magazine, please say, “Hey! That’s my friend 
Andrew!” When something good happens to me, it happens for you. And 
when you are doing good, know that it is also good for me.” 

If I get somewhere that you want to go, I’ll do my best to bring you there. 
And if you get somewhere that I want to go please don’t be afraid to ask me 
to come with you, because I want to go there too. So, whoever goes there 
first will bring everyone along. When I say there, I mean the ultimate place 
that will make us the most happy. We’ll figure it out as we go along. 

“Party Hard.” Is that tangible or rather a state of being or thinking? 

It’s just taking the things you’re happy about and letting yourself be happy 
about them. So, if you like a soft pet, say “I’m not going to be afraid to be 
excited about the soft pet.” The softer the better. And I’m going to be so 
happy about it, I’m going to tell people, do things that feel good in reac- 
tion, dance or sing, or some exertion of energy, and in fact I’m going to do 
that to such an extent that I couldn’t do it any more, and that’s what I 
think it is. It’s about saying were passionate about what were passionate 
about. We’re excited about being excited, were happy about being happy, 
and here’s what we do as a reaction to it. So, it’s all of those things. It’s 
whatever you want it to be. It’s tangible or it’s a way of thinking or acting. 

At the end of the day, it’s a way of doing something and you decide what 
that way is. 

You come from an intellectual family. Your dad’s a professor at the 
University of Michigan. 

I guess you’d say intellectual. He’s a writer. He writes books and stuff. 

And you were raised with an appreciation of classical music. 

Yeah, piano. 

How did your family react to your musical aspirations as opposed to a 
“normal” job? 

My mom thought everything was fine and great. My dad did too, but he 
was definitely more concerned with my welfare, as anyone would and 
should be. I understand that. I didn’t understand it so much then because 
I always thought “I’m doing fine” and I’ll be ok. He said “What about your 
future? How are you going to do this? Are you always going to work crum- 
my six dollar an hour jobs,” and I said, “Yeah, I don’t know. I’m enjoying 
this” and I wasn’t not thinking about the future, but I was rather thinking 
about what would make me happy and not doing something other than 
that in order to achieve some sort of set standard in which you’re supposed 
to be happy in the long run, and I never will agree with that. I think peo- 
ple should do what they want, and for better or for worse, they’ll eventually 
figure it out and if they figure out they made a mistake, they’ll learn from 
it. So, you cannot help but get stronger and smarter from doing what you 
want, and that is always true. It’s just hard figuring out what it is you want 
to do. My mom always made me feel ok and confident because she trusted 
me, so that made me feel really good, and made me feel at least like I was- 
n’t doing something completely preposterous. So, they were always very 
supportive and I could have never done it without them. And it was a good 
balance between concern and support with them, and I wouldn’t be here 
talking if it wasn’t for them. 
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You managed to have caught on in Europe and Great Britain prior to being 
popular in the states. Why is that? 

Because the record came out there first? 

Was that your decision or the label’s? 

It was just a decision because we had set the release date in the U.S. and it 
takes a certain amount of time and we had chosen a release date for 
March or spring a long time ago. In Europe and the.rest of the world, they 
usually wait and put it out after the U.S. release date, if at all. So, we just 
said let’s start putting the record out. And as I said before, when you don’t 
do something it doesn’t happen. So we were just happy to have the chance 
to do it. 

Are you surprised by all of this, or at any point did you expect this because 
you’ve worked so hard for it? 

I’m always surprised and blown away. At the same time’ I always thought, 
and always do and always will, now more than ever, if someone else can 
do it, I bet I could do it if I tried hard enough. And I don’t mean succeed 
in any one standard, but I mean I could at least do these things and try 
these things and give it my best effort. And a lot of the times I was sur- 
rounded by people who said it wasn’t even worth trying for, you won’t even 
be able to try. And I said, “Well, I know I can at least try and at least work 
as hard as anybody else,” and it became more about my own expectations 
of myself, and that I could do all that I could imagine I could do. So on 
one hand I was really driven, but since there was never a particular level of 
success or a goal that I wanted to achieve... 

[Pause, AWK’s cell phone rings] 

What was I talking about? 

If you were surprised by the success? 

Since there never was a specific expectation that I was hoping for, it was 
just constant work. Meaning I wanted to get up everyday and work on 
something, and decided to combine all my efforts and my resources and 
my little knowledge that I had into doing one thing, and this is that. And 
this comprises everything that I know, so this is all encompassing. And I 
didn’t say “in one month I want this achieved” or “I’m expecting this,” it 
was just “I’m going to work, and we’ll see what happens.” So, whenever 
anything good would happen, it would be incredibly surprising, but since 
that wasn’t the point, it wasn’t a huge deal. It was just, “Awesome, let’s 
keep working.” And on one hand, since I never was working to get any- 
thing, I feel like a lot of times when something good happens, I feel like 
I’m working to pay that back, to work hard, to show how much I appreciate 
what has happened and to hope that more comes a long. So it’s just a lin- 
ear thing, it keeps going. And because there’s never one moment of achiev- 
ing this great goal, it just means that it will always be fulfilling, but never 
satisfying. 

Never satisfying? 

No, because once something is satisfying then it’s over. 

There’ll always be bigger things to strive for? 

No, just always more to do. Satisfaction as it has been said is the death of 
desire. That’s a Hatebreed quote as well, and that’s just very true. When 
you desire something, you’ll keep working. And all I desire is to keep work- 
ing, so by that very nature this will never end, or never be stagnant. 

Many of your songs have been in commercials. The travel company, beer 
company, Target, Nintendo, etc. Do you view your music as commercial? 

I just view it as music and music can be used in commercial ways, in a 
commercial, on TV, sure. I try to make exciting songs that people like and 
if other people think that if they put it in a commercial and it will make 
their commercial better, then that’s fine by me. This music to me is 
untouchable in terms of it wasn’t set out with any other aspirations other 
than to be as good as it can be, and to make people as happy as possible. 
And it sits so far above me, and so much wider than my own grasp of what 
is good or right, I just think it’s sitting up there saying, “Use me, in any 
way you want,” whether your someone making a commercial, whether 
you’re someone listening to it while you drive your car, or someone who 
wants to listen to it and be cheered up because they’re depressed. Use this, 
and you cannot take away from it, it only gets bigger, it only grows and the 
more you listen to it, the more you enjoy it and the more people hear it, 


the better it gets. It’s not something that can be deteriorated due to people 
hearing it. To think that something gets worse the more people like it is 
absurd because it is a solid thing that cannot deteriorate. It is not a stone 
that the more people kiss it starts to wear away, it stays where it is or actual- 
ly gets stronger, and someone who does start to like something less because 
other people like it more, I question why they really liked it in the first 
place. And there’s nothing wrong with feeling special for liking something 
that other people don’t know about, but if you truly love something, it 
doesn’t matter how many people like it. In fact, it would only make you 
more excited to have more people to share that love with. There’s no 
wrong reason to like this music there’s no cool way or right way or right 
person or person who really understands it or gets it, and you don’t get it 
or not get it, you take it as you want it and that’s as simple as that. 

For the follow up to your debut, do you feel pressured to lyrically or musi- 
cally to change the style so it isn’t in the same vein as I Get Wet? 

If the body was full of rrfany different veins, this is just a usual body filled 
with one vein. The body itself is a vein, and all this music is inside that 
one big ball of blood. So the option of going into another vein, this is not a 
choice, it’s impossible in fact to do something other than this because this 
is everything. Instead doesn’t even exist because everything is all you’re 
working within. This is no other choice, this is all I can do and to not do it 
would not only be difficult, but disrespect, disgrace, and bad. We will not 
turn our backs on this, we will not abandon this. This is what makes us 
happy and to not do it again would really lessen the impact of having done 
it at all in the first place. It always disappointed me when someone did 
something that I thought was so cool, and then they felt they had the 
need, they felt it was necessary to not do it again because they had already 
done it once. If you love something and truly believe in it and it’s all you 
care about, why would you not do it over and over again, and more and 
more? Not to repeat but just to continue. It’s not about repetition or same- 
ness but rather continuation and more. And that’s what we do here. And 
there are all kinds of new stuff on the next album because it’s a new 
album, but that doesn’t mean I’m going to say, “I’ll never ever do this or 
that again.” That’s fear-based operation, and we don’t want to operate 
under second guessing ourselves, because this first album would have 
never happened if we had second guessed ourselves. 

You fan base is pretty diverse. You tour with different bands ranging from 
the Casualties to Ozzfest to now a possible Weezer tour. You don’t span one 
specific genre - how important is it to have the diverse fan base that you 
have? 

Again, it wasn’t a goal and it wasn’t something I considered important, I 
didn’t even know how I would go about making efforts to include more 
people. The way I thought I should just put everything out there, just sim- 
ple and straight and kind of empty, meaning there wasn’t anything there to 
latch onto so you couldn’t identify, in fact make it nothing, so everybody 
could put what they wanted to be inside of it, and in fact when something 
is nothing it has the possibility of being everything or anything, and I’ve 
been thrilled and blown away and elated by all the people that have liked 
this, from different backgrounds or preferences or whatever you want to 
say, different types of people all seem to find something in this that they 
like, and I don’t know if it even matters what it is, because it’s all so differ- 
ent for each one of them, and that’s what’s so wonderful. And to think that 
they all feel welcome is the key, and to that I didn’t make an effort. 
Everybody should feel welcome, 
that they would be embraced and 
loved and invited to have a fun 
time with this no matter who or 
what or where and that has been 
the most successful thing with this 
so far, and it doesn’t matter how 
big of a scale that success has been 
on, it has happened where people 
have felt welcome to this, of all dif- 
ferent types, and have made this 
theirs and really believe in it, and 
that has been overwhelming to me 
in the best way, and I actually 
don’t see how this could not con- 
tinue for so long to come. 
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Richmond-Styled Rebellion: Tim Barry from Avail 



Where does your habit of stowing away on freight trains originate, and how 
much time do you spend doing this? Does he write his lyrics while traveling? 

My habit of riding freights originated in the early 90s. In central Virginia 
where I live, there are trains all over the place. I’ve always spent time at 
the tracks watching them roll by. I also listen to a lot of country music. 
Many country songs are about broken, worn out working men or heart bro- 
ken people hopping freight trains to go somewhere different to start over. 

I quickly became interested in the idea of stowing away on trains to meet 
these people and escape what I considered the routine of my life. I ended 
up meeting a “hobo” who took me on my first trip from Richmond, VA to 
Rocky Mount, NC and I never really stopped. I am not a full time “hobo” 
though. I only do it to run away for short periods of time. Yes, I write many 
lyrics on trains and in the camps where I sleep near train yards. 

You started out in a suburb of Washington D.C. in the late 1980s. Why did 
you move to Richmond when your biggest influences, like Minor Threat and 
Fugazi, were from the DC area? 

There are many reasons we left the Northern Part of Virginia up near D.C. 
To begin with, the bands mentioned and others from the D.C. music 
scene were not very welcoming to us. Also, none of us had much money 
and Richmond is ten times cheaper to live in than up north. We had all 
visited Richmond many times to see family and such and were very attract- 
ed to its slow pace of life and rich culture. 

The change of the rhythm section and the change of label seemed to revive 
the band after the Over the James album, (which many people regard as the 
low point of your career). Were these changes necessary to achieve this? 

No, the changes were not made for any reason other than Erik, our old 
drummer, wasn’t into being in Avail as much as he had been. He simply 
left the band and our friend Ed replaced him. Ed is a fucking great drum- 
mer. We are very lucky to have him in the band. 

The new record’s artwork has a kind of Faulkner-like traditional Southern 
atmosphere. Are there still such striking differences between the North and 
south of the USA these days? And is Virginia more similar to states like 
Mississippi or Tennessee than Northern states? 

I thought it was kinda in between, as it’s more like the bottom of the East 
Coast. That’s a funny question. I’m glad you asked it. Many people up 
North joke about Virginia being Southern and filled with “rednecks.” Also, 
many people down South joke Virginia for being Northern and filled with 
Yankees. Interestingly, they are both right. The Northern part of Virginia 
feels very “northern,” not unlike Philadelphia or something. But starting 
down in Fredricksburg, Virginia, about seventy miles south of DC, it sud- 
denly becomes very southern in many ways. Being born in Virginia before 
many parts of it became “suburbanized” has rubbed off on us I guess 
because we all do embrace the more southern side of the state and enjoy 
its slow pace. To answer the question of the artwork, I agree with you. The 
paintings do have a Faulkner type feel to them. Ed, our drummer, is the 
artist who painted both of those. He has a really interesting perspective 
with his art. He strives to preserve what he sees as a dying America. 

A place that has done away with its old traditions of farming and unions 
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and has been replaced by strip malls and the corporate chain store. His 
deal is to capture as many of the images he sees in paintings before it’s all 
gone. Check out his website edtrask.com if you get a chance. 

Who is the person East On Main” is about? Is there a special story behind 
this song? 

’’East on Main” came about in a weird way. I was sitting on my porch one 
night drinking, playing the guitar, and jotting down lyrics. I found myself 
writing an observation of the neighborhood. Near me the words “No More 
Prisons” was painted on a sidewalk. That line and many others came about 
in the same way- simple observations. When I came around to humming 
out a chorus, a guy I know from around town rode by on his bike the 
wrong way (east) down the street (Main St.). I thought about him for a 
couple of minutes and the words just popped out. He is an activist whom I 
admire deeply. He is very active in social/economic justice causes. He 
works nonstop to exploit police abuses in the city and works with feeding 
programs that serve the area homeless. That’s how that whole song fell into 
place. There’s a funny recording from Beau Beau’s answering machine at 
the end of the record by some guy complaining about the lack of crunch 
in some strange accent. 

Is this real? Do you get many messages like that? 

That actually came in on my answering machine. The guy who left it is a 
friend of ours and a Boy Sets Fire roadie. He is German. When we were 
on tour with him he would always make fun of us and say what he did on 
the machine message. He called, I saved the message, and it is now on the 
record. 

The current Richmond punk scene has two famous punk bands besides 
Avail: Ann Beretta and Strike Anywhere. The latter is getting more and more 
popular. Do you think they could overtake you in terms of popularity? Are 
you friends with these younger bands? 

Yes, I think both of those bands have the potential to not only overtake 
Avail in popularity but bands more popular than us. We are all fans of both 
Strike Anywhere and Ann Beretta and have been to close friends with the 
members of those bands for many years. We have also toured with both of 
them. We are proud to see such great bands and great people becoming 
more and more well known. 

How did Beau Beau become the only male go-go dancer in the world of 
punk rock? Did he really get married recently? 

Yeah, Beau got married to Sara, who actually was the back up singer in a 
Canadian band called Jersey. As far as Beau becoming the only “male go- 
go dancer in punk rock,” I still don’t know how it happened. Beau and I 
have been friends since we were very young. Avail got together and Beau 
was just always there, driving the van, helping move the gear, and oddly 
jumping around on stage and taunting the crowd. We never had a meeting 
and said Beau was the official dancer, he just always has been. 

I think European audiences may be a bit less inclined to like your sound 
because of the very American country and bluegrass influence. Do you think 
it’s harder for you to get popular in Europe than other, purely hardcore punk 
sounding US bands? 

I never really thought of that but it seems very true. In fact, I think our 
influences may also not be as appealing to people in other areas like 
California as well. We have a great following here in the States though, 
and throughout Europe we have had many successful tours. I think you 
are right though. It could be a turn off to a lot of people. But we play 
music for ourselves and simply hope that others will enjoy it. We’ve never 
been the type of band or people who write to become “popular.” 
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In the time of impending war, with people practicing wearing gas masks, 
what should drive people to go see music. What’s the point? 

Tony: Well, if you think its more fun to sit at home and worry, then you 
can just do that. I mean, I could sit at home and worry about the fact that I 
am a diabetic and I gotta take insulin twice a day and I'll probably die 
before my friends, but I don't sit around and worry about that. There are 
just so many things you can handle in your brain, and I don’t see rock- 
’n’roll as just some release form, like some people just see it as an excuse 
to go and get drunk all the time. . . 

Like escapism? 

Tony: Escapism. It can be that. It’s a multi-faceted entity and it can be uti- 
lized in a lot of different ways, and uh, one of those ways is to look into 
yourself. Use it as a doorway to see your own soul. It’s kind of a mirror in a 
lot of ways. And if George Bush would do that, maybe he wouldn’t declare 
war. I mean, that’s a pie in the sky idea, but we’re all human beings. 
George Bush is not as human as the rest of us, but we are human beings, 
and it can start a chain of events. If one person comes and sees the 
Bellrays and gets real turned on by it, maybe they are not a musician, but 
they will go home and they will go to their fast food restaurant, or the 
restaurant that they work in, and they might cook something they didn’t 
think about before. Some guy goes in and eats that and says, “This is the 
greatest hamburger I’ve ever eaten in my life!” Then he feels a lot better, 
then he goes home and sits on his computer and he writes an article for 
the local punk zine, and maybe he just starts thinking about things he’s 
never thought of before, and it’s just a chain of events. Somebody reads 
that, and then they’ll write a song that’s a little bit different. And somebody 
says, I don’t write songs but I wonder if I can do something to help the 
homeless and it just spreads out... 


Do you think most listeners pick and choose what they know about the 
past, so they may always identify you with Tina Turner, but they would know 
little of the jazz artists you really enjoy? 

Tony: We are aware of that and we are aware of the fact that in a lot of 
these interviews that we do the people don’t know who we are talking 
about half the time. And we are aware of that. The best we can hope to do 
is point them in that direction, Maybe they’ll go hear something that they 
did not know existed before. And I think a lot people get angry because 
something existed that was great and they didn’t know about it. Uh, like a 
lot of people, when you tell them you are in a so-called punk band, they 
say, where do you play, how do you get your records out, what do you do? 
They don’t realize that this whole world exists underneath and they don’t 
know anything about it, then they get a little bit angry that they have been 
missing out. You know, I think people have that idea. Here’s a jazz album 
that was recorded forty-five years ago that can blow away any avant-garde 
guy you can name today, and yet they never knew about it. 

Bob: Or they don’t want ft) look stupid. They just don’t want to think that 
they haven’t been participating. They think that by going out and buying a 
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It channels the energy in unexpected ways? 

Tony: Yes. And that is the whole idea of punk rock. When punk rock first 
happened in the mid-1970s, people... Well, it wasn’t just a musical 
thing. It was touching literature, filmmaking, art, and fashion, and a 
lot of things that are just seen as pop culture but they have a lot 
of deeper resonance and it has degenerated into just pop cul- 
ture, but it didn’t start that way, and the seeds have spread 
out quite a bit, and the wheel starting with punk rock is 
still here and it’s affecting a lot of things. 

You’ve said before that the Bellrays’ live shows are like a 
conversation, with a level of intent and breathing space, ( 

Tony: Yeah. Well, yeah, we approach our music that way, 
the songs and the show because not to sound all new-agey 
and spacey and all that, but you have to get a vibe going with 
other people or else you’re just standing up there being televi- 
sion, not the band Television, but a TV set. This whole idea of 
music being a spectacle that you should look at and be able to 
turn off and on at will just kind of runs counter to the way I think 
and the way the rest of the band thinks. It’s more of a living force. 

How does that relate back to your love of painters like Jackson Pollock, in 
terms of the difference between cerebral (minimalism) and animalistic 
(action painters)? 

Tony: Well, there’s an amount of cerebral quality to what we are doing but 
I think we are more in tune with the animal side, which is just the action 
part of it. Like Jackson Pollock was dubbed an action painter, I think we 
are action musicians. We play action music, not that every single thing we 
do has to be blasting loud on ten at one hundred miles an hour, even 
quiet things can have a lot of action to them. Stasis is a form of action. It’s 
a pause in the action. I think we are directly linked to that kind of thought, 
which has a lot of parallels with a lot of filmmaking and even a lot of polit- 
ical action, even though we are not a political band, but the general germ 
that starts all that kind of thinking is action. 

And that would link you back to that first wave of punk? 

Tony: Yeah. And punk was equal parts reactionary and revolutionary. And 
in recent times it’s become strictly reactionary. They lost the revolution 
side of it. And that’s where the dichotomy of the animal and cerebral work- 
ing together works, you know, so you can have the reaction and the revolu- 
tion at the same time, and we are very much into that. I think it’s the only 
way, especially if you realize your place on the musical continuum. I mean 
we know what came before. We are very aware of what exists now. 


Green Day record that they’re punk, the first Green Day record! That’s 
being punk, buying the first one ten years after the fact. 

You’ve also spoke about your reticence when dealing 
with the press. Often times you ask them questions, 
and they are surprised by the way you operate, and 
you engage them. Are you mocking their general 
lack of prepared-ness, or does this just go to 
show how the music industry, including the 
press, is relatively shallow and doesn’t care 
about you one week after they hyped you? 

Bob: Yeah, you know, I think about this stuff a 
lot and I just kind of think that it has do with this whole tech- 
nology that is available now. I mean, just because everyone 
can put out a web zine or fanzine 
or whatever doesn’t mean 
they should, you 
know. The 
stuff that 




terrible 
should 
be 

labeled as 
really terri- 
ble. People 
should let a 
bad fanzine 
know that it is 
bad, or a bad 
web zine, or a 
bad magazine, 
whatever, as well as 
bad bands. They 
shouldn’t be given 
credit for just trying 
and that kind of stuff. 
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I applaud the effort and everything, but you have to understand where 
your limitations are, you know, and how hard you have to work to get bet* 
ter at what you are trying to do. You really need to, when you are dealing 
with music, and you come and want to ask us a question, then you have to 
realize the fact that we are very schooled. We listen to a lot of stuff, we pay 
attention to a lot of what is going on, and if someone comes in and they 
haven’t, you know, again, they don’t want to look stupid and I think that a 
lot of times we come across as these condescending, egotistical kind of 
people, but we’re not. We’re just very interested in what we are doing, and 
not just what we are doing, but what we are doing as part of a greater musi- 
cal whole kind of thing. Like Tony said, we understand our part in the 
pantheon and timeline, or whatever, and we just take it very seriously and 
we know what we are trying to pull out of the history and out of what we 
have listened to and if somebody just brings up these catchwords and stuff, 
it just kind of pisses us off, you know, because they are in a position to 
relay our message to more people, people that we’re not probably going to 
get to see, and our only control is what we tell them, and if we shoot the 
shotgun and were aiming at a little pinhole, there’s only so much that’s 
going to get through. 

You’ve even said that previews are pretty ridiculous because it pegs a band 
and people see a band based on that. I believe Tony said that he’ll go and 
see a random band on a Tuesday night without any foreknowledge because 
the experience seems a bit more legitimate or real. 

Tony: And that whole preview thing just gets way out of hand, like 'Tina 
Turner meets the MC5.” And these people come and I think they expect 
the whole Motown review or something. They expect a bunch of horns 
and fifteen guys and tap dancing and bubbles and I don’t know what they 
fucking expect. And then we get guys calling us on the phone to interview 
saying, so, are you guys going to do a soul album or are you going to add 
an organ? They expect us to be the fucking Motown review. That’s what 
they want to hear. They don’t want to hear us as the Bellravs as they are, 
they want to hear us as Aretha Franklin’s oldies but goodies review, 
because that much they can understand, and that really pisses me off. I 
really ain’t got no patience for those guys. They are fucking morons. Man, 
go listen to Aretha Franklin, she ain’t dead. Don’t they want something 
new? 

Bob: The other thing that goes with what I was saying before is having a 
vocabulary. . . 

You’ve insisted they have all kinds of adjectives and adverbs at their dis- 
posal, but yet they constantly associate you with other bands. 

Bob: Exactly. They don’t use those previews to describe what you are going 
to hear or what you are going to see, they just say well, this is like red. 
That’s what they do. 

So it locks down the associations rather than opens up the discussion? 

Bob: Yeah. And it just doesn’t do anything for your writing career. It does- 
n’t advance your ability to communicate. 

Well, Alejandro Escovedo basically suggested that those people aren’t really 
even writers, because the difference between them and say, Lester Bangs, is 
that he used reviews as a jumping off point to create art of his own. 

Bob: There was an episode of Star Trek the Next Generation that I kind of 
dug because it was a thing where Picard was on this planet and he could- 
n’t communicate with this thing, well there was this whole thing, and he 
couldn’t communicate with the guy until he found out the guy was speak- 
ing in metaphor. His whole language was based on metaphor, so they 
always just compared things to what happened in their past, so you had to 
break through that thing, but that’s what they do with us. They just com- 
pare things to the past and don’t use the fourteen million words that we 
have to describe something. 

The present line-up, minus the drummer, kind of solidified around 1993, the 
same time as the LA riots. The tenth year anniversary happened not too long 
ago, but have things really improved in LA? 

Bob: From what I’ve seen, to me it seems the same. I haven’t seen any 
huge change from the times I have been there. The only real things I 
notice are clubs closed down, and other clubs opened up, and you know, 
new museum shows come out, stuff like that. That’s what I see. I don’t get 
the day-to-day stuff that maybe Tony or Eric would. 

Tony: Yeah, I don’t think it has changed much. No. And, you know, the 
riots and all that, that concerned mainly the blacks and the LAPD, and 


that hasn’t changed. There’s going to be more riots. The LAPD does not 
change. It stays the same no matter what you see on TV, and they are 
going to pull some dude over just because he’s black and in the wrong part 
of town. 

You guys actually played with Public Enemy in France and have even men- 
tioned that you’d love to tour with Public Enemy, so what was it like to play 
with a revolutionary hip-hop band? 

Tonyjl felt that we are on the same page as far as what we’re doing, 
though they are a little more political than we are, well, a lot more than 
we are. But to me, Public Enemy is punk rock. They are a black Sex 
Pistols. They are America’s answer to the Sex Pistols. That’s what they are. 
Everything they do is punk rock. It’s just a different form. It’s slightly differ- 
ent; It doesn't sound like the Ramones, but how can you say they are any 
different than the Sex Pistols? They are not. We didn’t get to meet them 
because they had such a big entourage that they stayed off to themselves. 
Bob: It was a bit scar), actually, because after the show I was wandering 
around backstage when they were done and Flava Flav rounded a corner 
and I was just standing there, it was just me, and for a second it was just 
him. Just before I took a step forward towards him, or as I took a step for- 
ward, these two big bodyguard guys just closed him off. There was a wall 
between me and him. Just by their stance and the way they looked at me, 
they made it known that I was not to even go forward or even think about 
touching him, or anything. I just turned around and walked away, because 
they just hustlecThim by, so that was weird. The show and what they do 
musieallv is really inspiring. I was kind of bummed about th£ accessibility 
thing, but I understand why. / 

When you were in England, you did an in-store at Tower Records, and you 
were signed to Poptones (home to the Hives too), which is run by the guy 
who started Creation Records, home to My Bloody Valentine, Oasis, and 
Primal Scream, yet you are on Uppercut Records in the states, which is 
much smaller. What is appealing about Poptones? 

Bob: The thing that makes it appealing is Alan jjjpfeGee and Ian Johnson, k 
who is the guy who actually saw us at SXSW and actually got us involved 
with them. First and foremost, they are music fans. They absolutely just 
got what we were doing. It wasn’t a thing where they plugged us into their 
algorithm and said, well, if they’d do this then we can generate this much 
revenue. It wasn’t about that at all. Alan had done Jesus and Mary Chain 
and Oasis and all that and he had made his money. He had done all that 
kind of stuff. He’s at a point where he’s doing it because he likes doing it. 
He’s just a fan of it. You mentioned us and the Hives, but I think that year 
that he signed us he put out about 30-35 records. 

And twenty we’ve probably never heard of? 

Bob: Exactly, but actually a bunch of them you probably Lave heard of 
over here, but he liked them, and he put them out, like El Vez and people 
like that He put them out because he wanted to put out music, that was 
his thing, music he liked. And now he’s into managing bands, I think he 
man^g#the D4 and a couple other bands. 

You’re fans of D4? 

Bob: Yeah, but to me that is the single biggest thing, becausfe it’s not abort 
a dollar and cents thing and stuff like that. He just comes to us after shows 
anchsays, “I think that song “Street Corner” is just great. It’s got to be a sin- 
gle. Is that recorded yet? I need to have it.” And he gets real excited about 
••istuftllke that, so to me that’s neat. 

At one time didn’t Alternative Tentacles express some interest in the band? 

Bob: There were several people that were interested and it just came down 
to the deal pretty much, what we thought; we needed to get out of some- m 
thing to be able to do it and going back to the independence issue there 
were just certain things we needed out of the deal, the licensing and that 
kind of stuff, that seemed to all come together with Poptones. 

Wayne Kramer makes it well known that you are one of his favorite bands, and 
funny enough, at the Amazon.com United Kingdom web page you said that his 
album Hard Stuff saved you at a time when grunge died. That record on 
Epitaph really changed your spirit. What is about Wayne that is so inspiring? 

Bob: Ah man, just that he is doing it. He’s just doing what he does, you 
know. That Hard Stuff record really is one of my three or four favorite 
albums of all time. I mean, it was weird because we had heard that he had 
put out a record, and then Tony found a copy of it on the floor of the Blue 
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Saloon, or something. 

Tony: Yeah, we played a show and we were talking earlier that day about, I 
think tomorrow I am going to the record store and buy this album. We’re 
playing the show and I’m looking behind the PA speaker, and there is a 
CD of the Hard Way by Wayne Kramer, and I pick it up and say, “Is this 
yours Bob?” It wasn’t anybody’s, so I just kept it... 

Bob: You know, it was just created in the matrix or whatever. But really, it’s 
one of those albums like Robert Johnson’s record, or for me, the first or 
second Greedence Clearwater Revival records or early Beatles records, just 
everything on it is fucking great. It just really nailed me. The whole free- 
dom of what he was singing about and what he was playing and all that 
stuff. It all just came together on that one record for me. 

Tony: Another thing that he embodies is that he’s not giving into commer- 
cial concerns and his music is very provocative and he does what he wants 
to do without any commercial concerns. He’s doing it himself, he’s putting 
out his own records now, he owns his own label now, and he doesn’t try to 
repeat the same record. He didn’t do the Hard Way four different times. 


Even on separate days! 

Bob: Yeah, you know, they weren’t listening to each other. They weren’t 
there when each other was playing and it sounds mechanical and cold. 

You’ve talked about changing things from the inside, and that’s one of the 
reasons you played SXSW and played only new songs. What do you think 
would happen if a major label executive decided to sell all the records on 
his or her label for five dollars, meaning a really cheap list price? 

Bob: Ah man, I think it would revolutionize the whole thing if he did it 
and he gave it time to settle in. If it was just a one time thing and then 
they went back next week because they just lost so much money, then 
obviously it would die, but I think the long term effect would be insane. If 
somebody did that and just stuck with it, you know, man, it was just be.. . 

Much more revolutionary than a band standing on the sidelines complaining 
and slogan zing all the time? 


...punk was equal parts reactionary and revolutionary. 


Maybe the label (Epitaph) didn’t like it, but an artist has to follow his own path. 

Bob: A lot of times you just can’t. Most of my favorite records are by bands 
that had put out at least five or six, and it kind of pinnacled. 

But Robert Johnson only put out two. 

Bob: Yeah, but he recorded thirty some odd, 35-36 songs, and it was com- 
piled into those two records. 

But it represents a kind of crystallized experience for the listener. 

Bob: Yeah, it was an entire body of work on those two records. 

Can you draw a link between that and a more contemporary band? 

Bob: Like the DB’s or something. That first record they put out. 

You consider that a crowning achievement of power pop? 

Bob: Yeah. Just every song on it is a solid hit, or the XTC English 
Settlement, or an album like that. Sting’s Dream of the Blue Turtles, 
something like that, when everything just comes together on that record, 
where he picked all the right songs to put on it and they were played the 
right way and it all just worked. 

It’s interesting that you are talking about picking the right songs, because if 
I am right, when you record in the studio and play a song twice and it does- 
n’t work out, you walk away from it? 

Bob: Well, that day. 

But why not say, let’s nail down this song, time is money, let’s fix it and 
make it happen. 

Bob: When you start to play it just begins to sound stale because we don’t 
do, well, we really just don’t do the same thing twice every time we play it. 

You allow for flux, variation, and imperfection? 

Bob: Yeah, you know. You play it, and you do it one way, and the singer 
goes off and does this thing that way, then you play it again, then you are 
going to do it differently, and he might not play the same guitar thing he 
just did, so you’re used all these ideas already and just like anything, if you 
go back to those ideas a second time when you’re creating it kind of gets to 
sound re-hashed. 

You are not cutting and pasting the best parts and using hi-tech computer 
technology? 

Bob: Number one, we don’t have the technology, number two we don’t 
own that stuff, and to me that is a big part of why, not only because Clear 
Channel owns all the radio station, but everyone is buying into that and 
they think that by picking the best parts of all those different versions 
they’ve made some super song. 

Readymade for the airwaves, a Frankenstein song? 

Bob: Yeah, the best parts of everything we’ve done. You know what it 
sounds like is that the guitar player was playing over there and the drum- 
mer over there... 


Bob: Oh yeah. 

Tony: Here’s the thing, they could put them all at $5.99, but it might still 
be Maria Carey and Celine Dion and In Sync. They would still crank out 
that stuff, right. It would be $5.99 but still be all that same computerized, 
contrived crap, but I do think it would leave more room for bands like us 
to take over. It would level the playing field a little bit as far as the market- 
place. 

Bob: I just think it would drive out the profiteers, the profiteering that goes 
on with it. Maybe if they all just saw that he was selling everything for 
$5.99, then they’d say, “What we are going to do now? We have to get real- 
ly competitive with what we are selling. We really have to go in and be 
focused on what is getting pushed and what we are going to sign and how 
we are going to push it” and stuff like that. I think that’s a big thing and a 
big part of what they need to do too. . . 

You’ve spoken about role playing with an audience and having high expec- 
tation of them. Why would you have any expectations on the part of the 
audience? 

Bob: Because I know what I go into a show wanting to bring. I want to get 
excited when the band plays, I want to be involved in the moment. Why 
shouldn’t I expect that of people I am playing for? I realize I am getting 
paid to be up there, but if that’s all it is then I don’t want to. 

You don’t want to be the worker bees for James Brown’s band? 

Bob: Well, they did not last in James Brown’s band if they couldn’t bring a 
i certain level of heart and sex to it, pretty much. If it was just a day job, 
they knew how to make it sound like it wasn’t. Otherwise they were gone. 

I They weren’t around. He wouldn’t have picked them in the first place. 

And if they didn’t want to be there, they wouldn’t have hung around, 
because working for James Brown is like working for Ike Turner or some- 
. body like that. You have to really love it to be treated, or take the chance 
of being treated that badly, by somebody. 

Tony: You mention those guys, you mention all those band leaders, includ- 
ing all the old big band leaders, Count Basie or Duke Ellington or any of 
those guys. . . 

Or even Sun Ra? 

Tony: That’s where that whole mindset comes from, that everybody in the 
band has got to be in top form. You can’t have one dude that is just not 
good enough. Everybody has got to be good enough and they all have to 
be operating on ten at all times and it didn’t have a slacker mentality, 
which is unfortunately big now. 

Bob: It’s how to get by on the least amount of energy possible. 

The rise of mediocrity? 

Bob: It’s a rise of mediocrity and a celebration of it, you know. Just look at 
TV 7 . All these reality shows and stuff like that. All they’re doing is just being 
themselves and it’s freakin’ on TV. They are wasting all of this time, maybe 
it’s not wasting, who knows, maybe TV is not that important of a thing, but 
it’s not entertaining me to watch it. I can sit here on the corner and watch 
these people pass by and it’s the same thing. I’d rather see something that I 
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can be engaged in. It just seems, again, that the whole technology thing 
has just made it so it is possible for two hundred dollars for someone to 
build a home studio so they can make a digital movie studio or they can 
buy a digital camera and do all this crazy stuff with it. Anybody can do it, 
that’s great, but everybody shouldn’t do it. 

You don’t even have to be able to sing anymore, because the computer can 
do all the work. 

Bob: But it sounds like a computer is helping you sing. 

But like Guitar Wolf, can you be a rock star (in Japan in his case), but still 
make essentially basement recordings? Can you resist a big label coming 
forward and telling you, you can have all the total artistic and copyright 
control you want, as long as you have much bigger production? 

Bob: I don’t have a problem with pumping up the sound. The records we 
have done have been basi- 
cally recorded with what we 
have, which was barely 
enough mics to put on 
everything in a very small 
room. Very, very basic 
equipment in an effort to 
capture the moment, sure. 

A lot more expensive equip- 
ment or just a lot more 
equipment or whatever, you 
can capture the moment 
better. I have no problem 
with that. 

You would argue that the 
Beatles’ Let it Be is much 
more interesting than their 
earliest material? 

Bob: Um, just from the pro- 
duction quality and all that. 

I am a freak for the bass 
sound the second half of 
the Beatles career, but other 
than that, what they did 
with the equipment they 
had is kind of akin to what 
we are doing. If you really 
listen to those things, it’s 
not, well, if you tried to put 
that record out now, they’d 
laugh. This can’t go on the 
radio, it sounds like shit, 
you know. “Listen to how 
loud the vocals are, where’s 
the drums, the drums aren’t 
loud enough.” They’d laugh 
it out of the thing. But I 
don’t have any problem 
with getting a hold of a lot 
of technology and recording 
the shit the way we record it. I think that would be great, really cool, 
because I know we would still do it live. I know it would be us in the 
room, and it would still sound like that. You don’t need all the stuff that 
these guys use. Everything doesn’t need to be compressed and everything 
at the same volume and stuff like that. I think that we are kind of starting 
to see now with Guitar Wolf, and stuff like that, that people are starting to 
back off from that whole technology thing. I mean I was getting phone 
calls about recording people, recording these bands, because of what Let it 
Blast sounded like. They thought it was this calculated thing. It wasn’t. 
Jesus, we were in a 1 5 by 1 5 room with a 6-Track Sansui recorder and 
eight mics, that’s why it sounded like that. 

Six days of recording? 

Bob: No, it was six months. We basically just practiced and sometimes we 
turned the machine on and sometimes we wouldn’t. Sometimes it was a 
conscious effort to record stuff, sometimes it wasn’t, and after that, we 
culled from that and put the record together, all the best versions of stuff. 


Following Qs provided by Mike Frame. 

Where did you grow up and how did you discover music? 

Tony Fate: I am from Indiana. I was born in Avon, IN and then I moved to 
Hillsboro, IL, which is a small town of about 2800 people. I didn’t come 
from a musical family, the only person besides me who played music was 
my grandmother. She had an organ that you could buy from Sears. It did- 
n’t have the full keyboard, it had a few keys and then on the left hand side 
there were these buttons that played chords. She played spiritual songs and 
I would go over and listen to her. I thought it was cool. I never thought 
about going into music. Then one day I was 1 3 years old and I was in gym 
class, we were standing on the field and everyone was playing football. I 
didn’t get along with the jocks. I didn’t give a fuck about foot-ball. I was 
just standing there off to the side and this thought came into my head that 

I could be a songwriter. I 
don’t know why but I just 
decided “OK, I am gonna 
be a songwriter.” Then I 
decided I had to be able to 
play something. I thought 
about that organ that my 
grandmother had, but you 
can’t carry it around. Plus, 
the music I liked wasn’t 
organ music, it was rock- 
’n’roll music. So, I learned 
how to play guitar. My 
whole idea was to be a 
songwriter only. I didn’t 
want to be a performer. 
Then there were some guys 
in town that had a band but 
didn’t have a guitar player. 
When you live in a town of 
2800 people, it’s not like 
there are 15,000 guitar play- 
ers. So, the long and short 
of it is that I became the 
guitar player for this band. I 
thought “Great, I’ll join 'em 
and then they’ll play my 
songs.” Well, they didn’t 
wanna play my songs. They 
wanted to play Foreigner 
and Journey and Ted 
Nugent, so that didn’t last 
long. Eventually, I started 
my first band. I found 3 
other guys that were into 
punk and we started a band 
called the Nazis. We only 
lasted a few performances 
and pretty much got run 
out of town. Then I moved 
out to California and joined 
a band called the Reactors. I did an album with them which no one ever 
heard. After that, I kept starting my own bands, which were just one failure 
after another. Eventually I started a band called the Grey Spikes which got 
a little bit of notoriety because we got quite a few records out. 
Unfortunately, we were up against the grunge revolution and we all know 
what wonderful music that produced (laughs). After the demise of the 
Grey Spikes, I was asked to join the Bellrays. That was at the tail end of 
grunge, so it kind of caught on because there wasn’t a whole lot going on. 
So, we had our moment and we caught it and it worked for us. 

Did you know the Bellrays before you joined the band? 

Tony: Yeah, I have known them for at least 20 years. Over the years, I had 
written songs for them and helped them in the studio and all that. They 
always had a lot of problems keeping a solid line-up. So, the first album 
(cassette only, Vital Gesture Records) is kind of tentative, it’s really across 
the board musically. Then “In The Light Of the Sun” (CD, In Music We 
Trust Records) is a CD reissue of the cassette on my label, Vital Gesture 
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Photo by David Ensminger 

Are you happy with the level of success the Bellrays have achieved consid- 
ering the way you have chosen to operate? 

Tony: I have been pleased and amazed at the success we have had. We 
have done a lot of things differently. We toured in Europe a month before 
our record came out over there, so we did that ass backwards too. We 
never had a release in Europe before “Meet the Bellrays” (Poptones). In 
Spain, we were selling out clubs and they were singing along with our 
tunes. How the fuck did they hear it? So yes, I am happy with the success 
we’ve had. What we wanna try NOT to do is be the little band that plays 
the cool club and then gets real big, like Green Day or something like 
that. Green Day’s music is designed for that, it’s very simple. I think our 
music is NOT designed for that. It’s NOT arena rock. Blink-182 is arena 
rock, there is a reason that kind of music sounds like that. We do not 
sound like that and we are trying very hard to direct our careers in such a 
way that we cannot be the big arena band. A lot of people want us to be 
that, but we don’t want to be that. If you can’t shake hands with the per- 
son in front of you, then it’s not fun. We went out and played the South by 
Southwest festival in Austin and we played all new songs. All the A&R peo- 
ple were asking us why we didn’t play the songs off the records, they want- 
ed to hear the “hits.” They couldn’t believe that we would go out and play 
all new songs. 

It seems to me that a lot of folks who grew up in the Midwest tend to get in 
deeper to underground music and hang around a lot longer than a lot of 
folks who grew up in big cities where this stuff was a hundred times easier 
to find out about. Would you agree with that? 

Tony: The town I grew up in didn’t even have a music store. We had to 
drive an hour to St. Louis, MO to find ONE record store that carried a few 
of the latest punk 45s. Man, it was such a thrill to buy one of these records 
and feel like you were part of a secret society. If you saw another punk 
walking down the street, you said hi, because there weren’t very many. 
There weren’t any stores that sold punk rock clothes, they didn’t sell punk 
rock magazines. There wasn’t a punk rock ANYTHING. That made it 
much more special. Punk rock has this amazing ability to reinvent itself, as 
much as they try and water it down by opening the little punk rock store at 
the local mall. It still tends to defy that at its basic essence and that’s a real 
amazing thing. The hippie culture couldn’t do it. They managed to sell 
rap, but it has become a caricature of itself. I am sure that somewhere 
there are hip hop artists doing the real thing, we’re just not hearing about 
it. It is probably real underground. But, they just sold it too early. I’d love 
to go on tour with Public Enemy though, they are a punk rock band as far 
as I am concerned. 


Records. Bob met a guy who wanted to put 
out something by the Bellrays but we didn’t 
really have anything at the time, so Bob 
asked him about reissuing that. Anyway, by 
the time “In The Light Of the Sun” came 
out they had a strong songwriter in a guy 
named Phil Phillips. That really gave them a 
strong focus. 


Does it seem to you that in a city like L.A. you 
have to work harder to be noticed as a band? 

Tony: Yes and no. It depends on what style 
you’re going for. With the Grey Spikes we 
stood out only because it was so weird com- 
pared to what was going on. The problem 
with being in a huge city is that it tends to 
be a major media center and a lot of bands 
just gravitate towards what is selling at the 
time. So when you stand out, people don’t 
wanna pay attention to you because you’re 
not the popular, going thing. That’s what 
happened with the Bellrays also. Grunge 
had finally died out in 1996, it was finally 
put to rest. There was nothing going on, 
they didn’t know where to put the Bellrays. 

We weren’t grunge, we weren’t post grunge, 
we weren’t rap metal or whatever was com- The Bellrays at Rudyards in Houston 
ing up at the time. They didn’t know how to 

categorize us. And the problem in a big media town is that all they do it 
categorize. So, we were kind of just left alone, we couldn’t get any press. It 
took a long time for people to take notice of us. Finally, a couple of guys 
wrote about us in a local newspaper and then it started taking off. Once 
we started getting written about, lots of people started showing up to the 
shows. We were termed “cool” by somebody they thought was cool. I 
thought that was bullshit, and I blame the audience as much as anyone for 
not using their own sensibilities and finding out about bands. I’ll go out to 
a club on a Tuesday night just to see who is playing. Sometimes I find out 
about a great new band I might not know about otherwise. It’s a problem 
with everything. I went to see a movie the other day and you can tell what 
the whole fucking movie is gonna be about anymore just by seeing the 
trailer. They lay out the whole story for you, it’s stupid. 


It seems like we have come to a point where mediocrity rises to the top. 

Tony: We have come to a place where— and I am especially sensitive to 
this around music — mediocre people have found a place and created a job 
for themselves. They wanna maintain that level because they know if 
something better comes along, they are gonna look like the fools that they 
are. They are gonna look inadequate. They don’t want that, they want to 
maintain a level of mediocrity. They’re doing a great job (laughs). Take a 
great, creative period like, say 1965. There wasn’t mediocrity. You look at 
the records that came out in 1965— they’re all great. The Beatles and Bob 
Dylan and the Stones and the Who and the Kinks and the great blues stuff 
like Junior Wells. It was all really good and creative, no one settled for 
mediocrity. Plus, it was all different, it wasn’t all one big sound that influ- 
enced everybody. Everybody DIDN’T sound the same. If those days come 
again (they may come again), I think it is going to have nothing to do with 
big media. Punk rock happened outside the media and I think it will hap- 
pen again. 


What was your mindset behind self releasing and licensing your records 
instead of signing to a label? 

Tony: Well, for one thing, no label approached us, that’s one reason. 
Despite what you may have heard, no label has offered us anything. I hear 
all kinds of weird stories about offers we have gotten, it never happened. 
Alternative Tentacles wanted to do something, that is about the biggest 
label that has offered us anything. Now that we’re getting some notoriety, 
we have found that licensing the stuff gives us the ability to control it 
more. You have to maintain control of your masters, that is the main thing. 
If any bands are reading this article, if I could impart any kind of impor- 
tant information, it’s that. You must retain your masters! Licensing is the 
best way to go. You get a little less money, but if you believe in it and you 
think down the road it might be worth something, you’ve got to retain con- 
trol of your original master tapes. 
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Seattle’s the 
Blood Brothers are screaming 

their way into the rock’n’roll history 
books. Many have deemed the quintet saviors of the hardcore punk move- 
ment, along with peers Lightning Bolt and The Locust. Breathing life into a 
genre that has grown stale since its inception some 25 years ago, the Blood 
Brothers bring intensity and creativity back to the movement that has suc- 
cumbed to cliche, testosterone and utter jockdom. Interview with Cody 
Votolato. 


By Constantine Caloudas 


Burn Piano Island, Burn! leaked long before its release. How do you feel 
about online music downloading? 

I kind of wish if it was going to get leaked, it would of happened maybe 
two months before our record came out, and not half a year. My feelings 
on that sort of thing is that its sort of inevitable, and kids who are going to 
buy your CD will, and kids who won’t will burn it. It’s kind of been good, 
because we can play new songs on tour and kids will know them instead of 
staring at us with blank expressions. It hasn’t bummed me out at all. 

People will do what they do, and as much as I want to sell records so I can 
continue being in this band and making a living, I’m not going to yell at 
every kid who didn’t buy our CD. 

Since signing with Artist Direct, there’s been a change in the type of bands 
you tour with, including The Used and Glassjaw. Some people have criticized 
you for this. What do you think about touring with bands that aren’t deemed 
cool by your existing fan base? 

In my eyes, critical indie hipsters are the kids who aren’t cool. Glassjaw is a 
great band and pretty much have the same mindset and ethic that we do as a 
band. They’ve been pigeonholed as an uncool band when really they are a 
cool band to us. I don’t really care if some kid doesn’t want to like us 
because they think we’re sellouts or they think we tour with these dumb 
bands. I’m cool with it. We’re not so serious that we think we’re too good for 
anything. I mean, we might get offered certain tours and turn them down, 
but we’re not too cool to tour with certain bands. At those shows, true, most 
of those kids haven’t been exposed to the sort of thing like the hardcore 
scene or punk scene that we’ve been exposed to growing up and that scene 
is really special to a lot of people, but those kids shouldn’t be judged because 
they didn’t have a brother or friend to show them what’s cool. 

At some shows you’ve played, hecklers in the crowd have called you names 
like queers and faggots. Is homophobia an outward problem in punk rock? 

We actually got more shit like that on the Glassjaw tour than the Used 
tour, for whatever reason, I don’t know. I definitely think homophobia and 
racism are big problems. There are punk kids who are homophobes and 
racists. It’s a little bit harder for us; we are a little flamboyant when we real- 
ly. We’re not tough guys. So it’s a bummer when kids are like, “You guys 
are fags.” But yeah, homophobia exists. 

Do people naturally mistake sass and flamboyance for being gay? 

Nobody ever called Mick Jagger a queer. People like that aren’t really 
comfortable with themselves to let their guard down, so yeah they could 
mistake us for being gay. We don’t all wear tight clothes, but bro mentality 
will assume we’re gay. Or maybe they’re just saying fag in the derogatory 
sense, and not in the homophobic sense. Maybe they say “fag” as another 
way of saying “you guys suck.” That word gets tossed around so much these 
days that’s its really hard to feel like it means anything. 

Tell me about your skepticism with working with Ross Robinson. 

Really, the only thing that struck our interest with him was the fact that he 
worked with At the Drive-In. We’re not all the biggest At the Drive-In fans, 
but here’s a band that we at least all respect and they made a great record 
with him. We decided to meet Ross at least, just to say we met him. We 
were skeptical at first, but once we met him he was really cool and down 
to earth. We talked about how he produced and what he thought his role 
would be in producing our band. We had all the control to do whatever 
we wanted to do, if we didn’t we would’ve probably said no. It was an awe- 
some experience working with him and we became really good friends 
with him. I can’t say enough good things about the guy. 

He has a reputation of being intense in the studio, myths about him attack- 
ing people and making them cry. 

I heard stories about him throwing drumsticks at people, so I asked him 
about it. He responded, “We’ll be in the studio and we’ll be in a rhythm, 
and I’ll throw a drum head across the room. And by the time that gets fil- 
tered through the media it will be so inaccurate.” Working with him was 


such a relaxed environment. We had a portable DVD player in the studio 
and we watched “American Movie” in the studio all the time. I’d be track- 
ing guitars with him and we’d see a part that we thought was funny, so 
we’d just stop what were doing and watch it. We probably wasted a lot of 
time doing that, but it really made-the environment fun. His deal with 
recording is getting you in tune with the song with what it means to you, 
and he wants you to put your whole self into it. So if he feels you’re not 
giving it your all, he’ll say something. He’s really good at getting a vibe out 
of what we’re doing, and making sure what we were doing meant some- 
thing to us, which was awesome. 

Were you skeptical with working with a big label like Artist Direct? 

We met with them before we signed anything. The cool thing about Ross’ 
production company is that the integrity and art of the band was ours, and 
the label couldn’t intrude. We made it clear that we don’t want to be this 
huge success right away, and we want to do things the way we have been, 
and they understand that. It might be difficult for us to sell a bunch of 
records, and they understand that as well. 

Whenever a band is on the verge of breaking big, there are fans that say 
they’ve been there from the beginning and they feel like it’s their band, that 
there’s a degree of specialness. The whole concept of listening to a band 
before they’re big... 

And then you go to school and some asshole you hate is wearing their t-shirt. 

Exactly. The whole next big thing issue and dealing with old fans versus 
new fans. 

The whole next big thing, we ignore it. We don’t expect it or believe it. We 
believe in our band, and we want to touch as many people as we can with 
our music but we just want to do it in a way where we don’t alienate the 
fans that we already have. It was kind of a bummer on the Used and 
Glassjaw tours because either kids couldn’t get in, or kids didn’t know we’d 
be playing early. It bums me out when punk kids come up to us after those 
kinds of shows and tell me how much the crowd sucks, when in reality its 
just young kids there who are being judged because of the kind of clothes 
they wear or how they look. I want to show people something that they’ve 
never heard. Not that we’re some kind of revolutionary, groundbreaking 
band, but a lot of those kids haven’t heard the type of music we play. 

Music and art is universal. If there is a band I respect, I want them to have 
as much success as they can, and I want them to be able to survive making 
music. Jawbreaker broke up after going to a major label, and that sucks. A 
lot of people were pissed that they signed to Geffen. I think Dear You was 
a great record. Yeah, they did get more popular and people got mad, but 
they made the decision as a band. As long as they’re staying true to what 
they want to do, you can’t condemn them. 

The song “Denver Max” from what I got out of it, was lyrics written from the 
stand-point of victimization. The song reminds me of a modern version of 
“Polly” by Nirvana. 

I think it may be a little about that. I have my perception of the lyrics and 
I’ve spoken to Johnny and Jordan about them. But it’s kind of about how 
people base themselves on nothing, and how magazines and the media 
corrupt kids, like the line in the song that goes “Everything you own is 
every-thing you lack.” “Polly” wasn’t the inspiration to that song, but I 
would definitely be interested in listening to it again. We all love Nirvana, 
so that’s definitely a compliment. 

The Blood Brothers play music that’s quite planned out and calculated like 
organized chaos, but some people may discount the music as just noise 
since there is not much melody. Does this bother you at all? 

I sort of feel like when we write our songs, we spend time thinking them 
out. We did incorporate some melody in this new record, but it’s in a 
Blood Brothers way. We’ve grown. This new record my mom can listen to, 
before she couldn’t listen to our music. It’s weird. We’re a lot to take in at 
first for some people, they may either love us or hate us, and for others it 
may take a little while to let the music set in. 
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Pop, Grit, and Glory: 

an interview (reassembled from fragments) with Stewart and Jen of 


Boyracer 


(and Lance Walker from the White Papers) 


Do people ever confuse your stubbornness with a big ego? 

Stewart: I don’t think so. Well, anyone that spends any time with me. We 
always make a point of talking to people at shows that we play. Frank, do 
you think I am egotistical? 

Frank: No, I don’t. I don’t think you are tough to please either. You (555 
Records) put out what, 60 records? 

Stewart: Eighty, but who’s counting? 

Frank: You should see his garage. He has tons of records left. 


You’ve said, “I consider Boyracer as one of the few genuine indie bands in 
this country. We carry on doing what we want to regardless of fads or fash- 
ions.” Why do you feel this way? 

Stewart: Because we’re stubborn in the fact that we wouldn’t go down to 
London and get paid ten pounds and drive back, have to hire equipment 
and stuff, the whole London attitude. I guess it’s the same in New York, 
the same in LA, and it’s probably the same in every major city. Just trying 
not to be swayed or influenced, or paying 600 pounds to get a single 
reviewed in the NME. 

Bands actually pay to get their record reviewed? 

Stewart: I know of at least one band. . . 

Under the table? 

Stewart: Yeah, a band who paid 600 pounds to get their single reviewed in 
the NME, and we don’t have that. You can press a CD for 600 pounds, 
rather to get someone to say something nice about it, and it won’t make 
any difference to yourselves anyway. 

The NME actually once said that you couldn’t sing and the drummer could- 
n’t play drums. 

Jen: At least he didn’t pay for them to say it. 

Stewart: There you go, that’s what you get if you don’t pay them 600 
pounds. 


But it’s not like you can pick them up at most stores in America, so it ends 
up being rather obscure, for collectors almost, editions of only 500. 

Stewart: I mean, that’s what we can sell pretty much. I think that it’s a 
shame that independent music in general now, well, I think there is an 
element of preaching to the converted because the people who still buy 
our things... well, blame the Internet, blame the Internet for everything. 
Frank: I think the new kids aren’t going for the small bands. The new kids 
are going for bigger bands like Aislers Set. 


But 555 put out an Aislers Set 7”. 

Jen: They toured with Sleater-Kinney and Belle and Sebastian and now 
they’re bigger. 

Stewart: They have a very loyal girl following, which makes a big differ- 
ence. 

Frank: Plus, they have an amazing live show. 

Stewart: Whereas we’re pretty hit and miss, as you might see later. 


You seriously equate money paid with good reviews? 

Stewart: Yeah, but it happens everywhere. I’m sure it happens here, but I 
shouldn’t say that to you, because you have your own magazine. I think 
the English music press is very different. It is more swayed by if you hang 
out in the right bars. It’s all about networking, meeting important people. 

But doesn’t the most interesting music come from outside London, say 
Leeds or Manchester? 

Stewart: Oh yeah. When was the last time I played in London? I don’t 
know. 

Lance: You went down there and played as Steward. 

Stewart: There were 300 people there and we got paid fifty pounds to split 
between five bands. We got ten pounds each. I got really annoyed. We 
went down and played and I asked if a I could put some friends on the 
guest list and they told me my guest list was full, and I hadn't ask to put 
anyone on the guest list, so I said, let’s look at the guest list, and there were 
people I didn’t know on it. 

“We always subscribed to the true DIY approach and don’t need to suck up 
to anyone to feel secure,” but would that include people you really love and 
admire? 

Stewart: You’ve got to be honest with people and you have to be honest 
with yourself. 

Jen: You don’t have to suck up to the people that you love. 

Stewart: I mean just traveling around, like Lance and his band. We meet 
great people like him in every town. 


But is imperfection and spontaneity about the moment, thus perfect. 

Stewart: Yes, definitely. A live review of one of your solo shows said that it 
sounded like shit, but that it was a beautiful conceptual moment. Yet peo- 
ple have also been saying that lo-fi is dead as a genre. 

Stewart: I think that our lo-fi was a necessary medium just to do things ten 
years ago. We couldn’t afford to go into studios and we didn’t have decent 
recording equipment, so we ended up doing stuff on a four track. 

By necessity, not necessarily for aesthetic. 

Stewart: Oh yeah, if we could have gone into a big studio every week, we’d 
probably be huge by now. 

So why have you gone through so many line-up changes? 

Stewart: I just make music with whoever is around. We don’t really prac- 
tice. Most of the songs I have recorded were pretty much written and 
recorded within an hour... I do consider the initial push of it... 

First thought, best thought? 

Stewart: Yeah, I won’t spend forever going over and over songs. I mean, I 
have a lot of respect for bands who have the time to rehearse and really 
have the time to get it together, and I don’t doubt that if we did approach 
things differently, then we could be a really polished band, but at present, 
we just enjoy getting in the car, driving around, meeting people, and that’s 
pretty much what I have done for the last thirteen years. 

You’ve said, “I can’t even play a week of shows in the U.K. because there 
aren’t any venues left.” it’s easier to string together months of shows in the 
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U.S. than even a week of 
shows in England? 

Stewart: Yeah, sure. I don’t 
think it’s that much different 
to how it was ten years ago. I 
think people seem to have an 
idea that there was a golden 
age of indie, but in hind- 
sight. . . 

So even in the 1990s, it was 
no better for bands like 
Wedding Present? 

I saw the Wedding Present 
play for. . .Well, we used to 
play with all those Sarah 
bands to just a handful of 
people. People in the States 
think that Sarah records was a 
really big thing, but it was a 
joke at the time. Nobody took 
the label seriously. If you told 
somebody that you were on 
Sarah records, it was almost 
like an embarrassing thing to 
admit. I was never embar- 
rassed of that, because I think 
they had really great ideals, 
and they still do, but it defi- 
nitely wasn’t a life changing 
record label at all at the time. 
I think that American kids 
maybe... 

A misimpression? 

Stewart: Yeah, maybe, or an 
idea that everything was great 
and fantastic. 

But if you read the reviews 
and hype, you might think it 
was a sweltering scene, but 
you’re saying it really doesn’t 
exist? 

Stewart: Not for bands like us. 
I guess we have a very work- 
horse approach, I mean, 
when Jen first contacted me, 
she wanted to come over to 
England to play some shows. 
She was on the same label as 
me in L.A. I actually told her 
not to come, because you’ll 
lose so much money. Don’t 
play two shows in London 
with five people. It’s going to 
cripple you. But she came 
anyway, which was great, 
because we got married. 
Lance: Stewart’s not kidding 
when he said five or ten 
pounds. I played some shows 
where I got paid 5 pounds, 
which is $7.50. 

Stewart: I just do what I want to do, and people come out and people write 
to me, and that’s great. Obviously, I don’t write for this certain group of 
people. If I could sell 10,000 records, I would. I wouldn’t necessarily think 
that was evil. 

What were your impressions of the New Zealand pop scene? 

Jen: It’s funny, in Zealand to have a gold record you have to sell 7,300 
copies, or something under 10,000 copies. 

Stewart: A friend of ours from the Cannanes had one up on his wall, and I 


was like, that’s really cool, is that a real gold record, and he was like, yeah. 

But according to David Kilgour (The Clean), you are very geographically and 
culturally isolated out there so the music tends to be more inventive. 

Stewart: Sure. 

Could you imagine yourself staying there? 

Stewart: Yeah, definitely. 

Jen: I would move to New Zealand in a second. 

But could you keep up the pace of writing songs, playing shows, and mak- 
ing records? 

Stewart: Yeah. 

Jen: I don’t know about playing shows. 

You spent 6 months on your honeymoon? 

Stewart: I was pretty productive. We didn’t get to play much, but we had a 
lot of fun. 

Is the new record and tour a product of spending those six months traveling? 

Stewart: We pressed a lot of CDs while we were in Australia because they 
were really cheap. Tell your readers, if you are going to make CDs, have 
them made in Australia. 

But doesn’t shipping render the savings miniscule? 

Stewart: No. You just have to assemble them yourself, just have your CDs 
printed and shipped. You can have a whole batch of 500 sent to the States 
for something like $80.00. The economy in Australia is just really weak. 
Mind you, if everyone starts pressing CDs there, it’s bound to go up. 

So is there an amount of synergy that was created when you and Jen got 
together? 

Stewart: Yeah, I help Jen sleeve records and she helps me sleeve records... 
Jen: You have a lot more records, so I do a lot more for you (laughs). 

There’s actually a Cannanes documentary coming out? 

Stewart: Well, it’s been assembled for ABC. They are going to try and get it 
shown on ABC I guess, and I guess it’s just about time that somebody doc- 
umented their remarkable history, I mean they’ve been going twenty years 
next year I think. They’ve got their 20th anniversary coming up. They’re 
just remarkable and I have a lot of respect for them in the way they 
approach things. Well, I certainly learned a lot from being around them... 

Like? 

Stewart: The kind of a “carry on regardless” attitude. 

Frank: I mean, they used to put out records without a record label. Like 
their first couple of records were not pressed on a record label. I mean, 
they pressed it themselves but didn’t even make up a name for a label. 
Because of that, some stores wouldn’t carry it. They were that DIY. 

Jen: And even releases that are on record labels aren’t available in 
Australia, where they live. 

Stewart: I was very surprised the first few shows I played with them in 
Australia, and I guess it’s what you were talking about initially about differ- 
ent perceptions of bands from other countries, because I assumed because 
they have such a history and a following of loyal dedicate fans everywhere 
that they would be fairly well known in Australia, but they weren’t at all. 
That was kind of depressing, playing shows to very few people. We played 
some shows with Low, as the Cannanes, and we ended up in the merchan- 
dise stall selling T-shirts for Low, which was fine, but no one took any 
interest in the Cannanes at all. 

Jen: But they are doing better now. 

Stewart: Yeah, but I wanted to make these kids buy a CD. ‘You should lis- 
ten to this. This is important. This is your town. This is going on right 
under your noses.” 

But it’s as likely to happen in England? 

Stewart: Oh yeah. 

What governs your decision to cover bands like Yaz, Psychedelic Furs, and 
Al Green? 

Stewart: They’re mostly just songs that I like, obviously. 

A lot of people in America might consider them pop schlock, not Al Green, 
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but bands like the Primitives. 

Stewart: There wasn’t any real reason other than they were fun to do. 

So, you are doing them with a touch of irony? 

Stewart; No, they are all songs I love. 

No wink wink, nudge nudge? 

Stewart: What are you saying about Yazoo? 

Lance: He is saying that because a lot of American bands do that. 

They’ll do good songs but they’ll do them as a joke, then they might 
become a big hit. It’s always very tongue and cheek. 

Stewart: I enjoy singing girl’s songs, I guess. That was the idea behind 
the Girl Racer thing. I just wish I had a higher voice when I sing, and 
that was testing the waters maybe. But no, I wasn’t trying to be ironic or 
funny. They’re all bands that I like. 

You sing, “Dumb punk rock and friends are still important to me.” 

Stewart: It’s pretty basic if you think about it, like you don’t need to play 
guitars anymore, I mean it’s not going to change anyone’s life. And I don’t 
have any allusion that we would. It’s just energy and it’s fun. 

So even when you dabble in other genres, like electronica, it’s still dumb 
punk rock to you? 

Stewart: Yes, it’s an attitude. It is how you approach things, I mean not just 
in music. You can have a 9-5 job and still be a punk rocker. 

Would you say that the friends you meet are even more important than 
the music you make? 

Stewart: Yeah, I think so. That’s great, because I can use making music 
to travel, and I can use it to, I mean a lot of my friends who do have jobs 
are very jealous of the fact that we can disappear every six months and trav- 
el around. We don’t make huge amounts of money and we don’t have any 
steady income. 

Jen: And we don’t have a home. 

Stewart: Things that most people 
do have. 



on our very first tour, so it was kind of a weird 
place to start. It was a New Year’s 
party and so it was for the mil- 
lennium New Years and 
there was some other 
band. It was a private 
party. At that show was 
not actually at the vol- 
cano, it was on the 
ranch. There was a tent 
and some generators, so 
it was nearby. 
Everybody went up 
and looked at it. 


* 


You can’t imagine yourself in their 
position? 

Stewart: I have had really crappy 
jobs. I guess everybody has who 
has been in bands. I was doing 
some landscape gardening before 
we set off for tour in November. I 
had a little job, so I am not afraid 
to get my hands dirty, you know. 

But if you take someone away 
from the workaday world long 
enough, would they begin to lack 
song material, meaning it all 
becomes self-referential? 

Stewart: I think we are very in 
touch. 


Your friend’s life still lingers for 
you? 

Stewart: Maybe I’m jealous that 

my friend has a pension and when he’s sixty he’s going to be fine and I am 
going to be completely broke. . . 

You can still have one foot in their world and one in your world? 

Jen: It depends on which friends. If they make a lot of money, we probably 
don’t have a foot very far in their world. 

You actually played the Roden Crater in Arizona? 

Stewart: You know, we didn’t in the end. Jen has played there. 

Jen: Maybe I did when my dad had a millennium party, but for the show 
that Boyracer was supposed to play there were a lot of Japanese business 
people around and it got cancelled. 

But you played there? 

Jen: My old band did a few years before. Actually, it was our very first show 


I think that it’s a 
shame that independent 
music in general now, 
well, I think there is an 
element of preaching to 
the converted because 
the people who still buy 
our things... well, blame 
the Internet, blame the 
Internet for everything. 


( 
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(CINERAMA/VEDOINe PRESENT) 


photos by Kirsten Gerdes, Live in Denver 


“I’ve got this problem with old songs, once we’ve played a song 5,000 
times, I feel that I can go through the motions, where as I am still genuinely 
excited by new songs,” yet you play six Wedding Present songs in the set. 
Why? 

Five. I think what happened was that, well, I still agree with that, but then 
the last time we played those songs was 1996. I think its just time. It’s five 
years later. Well, actually there’s a label in Britain called Camden, which 
re-released Bizarro and Seahorses and I was involved with the mastering 
and all that, obviously. I’ve not played those albums in four or five years 
anyway, and I thought, actually, I quite like a lot of these songs and cer- 
tainly I have lost that kind of “can’t be bothered again, go through the 
motions,” and it is genuinely exciting, almost like doing new songs because 
you haven’t done them in five years. And also, it’s a different group, so it 
does feel a bit different. I think we’re actually playing them better than the 
Wedding Present. 

How so? 

I think Carry, the drummer, and Terry, the bass player, are really good 
musicians. The Wedding Present were okay, but I think we do play them a 
bit tighter than Wedding Present did. 

Why go back and master something that was good to begin with, because 
you’ve said, “Steve Albini is just the best engineer I’ve ever worked with at 
capturing the sound of drums, electric bass, guitar, and there’s no-one that 
I’ve worked with who can have that clarity, that power, that depth.” 

I still stand by that. Well, re-mastering can mean everything from going 
back and enhancing what you’ve already recorded to basically going into 
the studio and making sure... I mean, when I re-mastered those albums all 
we did was go back the original tapes and listen to them, and the re-master- 
ing engineer said, “To be honest, they sound fine to me.” I said, “If it 
sounds alright to him, it sounds alright to me.” All we actually did was 
make sure, for instance, it has new tracks on it, so you got to basically create 
a new master for which the CDs are duplicated. It’s just a matter of making 
sure the gaps between them are all right. Sometimes, for instance, singles 
will be louder than album tracks, or vice versa, so you have to equalize 
them all. So, re-mastering in that case was a matter of sequencing really. If 
fact, I didn’t need to be there, but I know on the one occasion that I am not 
there, somebody will mix up the tracks, like this is “Crushed,” but it is not. 
It’s just a matter of course, but I was quite pleased with it, because those 
albums were made ten years ago, so now they’ve only got better. I thought, 
someone will say, “Maybe we could add a bit of this or that and make it 
sound bigger or better.” But I didn’t think it needed that. It was quite nice 
for the bloke to say, “Actually, it sounds great to me. Let’s not change it.” I 
think those records have withstood the test of time. 

Would you say the Wedding Present records that were most pleasing were 
the ones done with Steve Albini, or Watusi, the record that really gained you 
attention in America, but was recorded by Steve Fisk? 

Uh, no. It depends on what mood I am, honestly. I think the Albini 
records sounds a lot different than the Steve Fisk records, and it’s hard to 
say which is better, and what’s good and what’s bad. Watusi was always 
meant to be more of a pop album, and we wanted to get away... well, it’s 
quite easy when you are in a rock band to kind of stick distortion pedals on 
in the chorus because it makes it sound bigger and more exciting and 
everyone goes, “Whoa.” We just thought, okay, we’ve done that, now let’s 
try something different. Let’s try to achieve some dynamics within the actu- 
al writing, and that’s what we set out with when doing Watusi. I think it’s a 


different kind of record really, ancH can’t really compare that to the Albini 
stuff, in the same way I can’t compare the Albini stuff to the stuff I did sub- 
sequently before him. But the Albini records sound really good. 

When you played the Jonathon Ross show on BBC, he said he liked the fact 
you retain your northern accent (you’re from Leeds), where as many pop 
stars cover them up in what you called “American droll.” Did you think that 
the punk explosion in 1976 put an end to the cover-up done by everyone 
from the early Beatles, the Who, and Rolling Stones to Tom Jones? 

I think those bands were more influenced by American music, weren’t 
they? The kind of R&B stuff of that time? I think the stuff from the 1960s, 
like Nick Drake, well he’s English isn’t he? I just think it’s a bit preten- 
tious. Obviously, we are not American. But having said that, I have sung in 
French, Spanish, and German as well. I’m not displeased with my accent, 
so I think it’s a bit weird to suddenly... well, I’ll say it’s very kind of cabaret, 
you know, like British singers... like Tina Turner is a big star, so they sing 
in that kind of fake American accent. It just sounds horrendous, really. 

Two of the singles were in French, right? 

Well, we did a Spanish 7”, then French, and then we just did another one. 

I can understand the French one, but why do a German and Spanish one? 
Was it just a market opportunity, or something from the heart? 

The Spanish one was because when we recorded it the... well, why did we? 
Because we re-recorded “Hard, Fast, and Beautiful,” which is a track on 
the first album and we did it a bit differently, and I just thought, “Is there a 
way we could make it even a bit more different so it’s not just like re-doing 
the same song?” And one of the engineers who works for Albini just hap- 
pened to mention that his girlfriend spoke Spanish, so I thought, let’s do it 
in Spanish, and she translated the lyrics. Then for the other side of the 
record I got a real Spanish person to do it. I think she made a few mis- 
takes, apparently. But, it was purely that. It was the right place at the right 
time. For the German one, we just recorded a 7” inch single in Atlanta a 
few days ago. The studio belonged to Man or Astroman? and the a-side is a 
Cinerama original song, and we just thought we’d do a cover on the b- 
side. Simon lives in Germany now, and he just got some friends in a band 
called Klee and we just had a go at one of those really. 

So, it was purely by coincidence? 

Yeah, the French one I do like. French is my favorite kind of language to 
speak I suppose. 

Though you hate 1980s synth music, early on in Cinerama you tried to use 
more sampling and programming, why? 

I just felt that it was something that I’d like to know about. I generally did 
think it would be interesting to try it, and if you remember, I’ve been in a 
band since I was in school and it has always been the classic rock’n’roll 
line-up: guitars, bass, and drums. I just felt a little bit jaded really. I felt 
this was something else I could do. It was just a bit different. There seems 
to be a lot of people who are getting a loyt out of samplers and sequencers. I 
think that the sampler is one of the best things ever invented for music, 
and even now I use it even though it’s as a band. I think I use it as more of 
a writing tool now. Also, I’ve always been interested in film music and that 
kind of orchestral arrangement, but I can’t score music and I can’t write it. 

I can’t arrange that kind of music, so it was only with the advent of sam- 
pling technology and computers and sequencing software that I could 
actually do that. 
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Did it make you appreciate the genius of people like Morricone and John 
Barry? 

God yeah. Definitely. 


They were able to do it all without such equipment? 

I don’t think the equipment has anything to do with it really, because they 
were trained to do it at music college. I think that is the same as me doing 
it on the computer, so the genius of John Barry is in the songwriting. It’s 
breathtaking really. It’s something you always know is there, because the 
Bond theme sounds really exciting. You think, yeah, these are great 
sounds, and your heart’s beating faster because of the way it’s building. 
Then when you start thinking about the soundtrack albums and you listen 
to it more carefully, like we covered “Diamonds are Forever,” the chords 
are so clever and dramatic. Yeah, then Morricone as well. Those kind of 
cinematic soundscapes are just fantastic. It’s changed my life in a way, 
though it sounds a bit pretentious to say things like that. 


But you never really listened to the music until fairly recently? 

No. I think with pop music, in every record I hear I start to analyze it and 
realize, that bass is a bit quiet, but 
with that stuff, I just thought, yeah, 
those James Bond themes, they are 
brilliant, aren’t they, but not think 
why. Suddenly, I sat down and 
spent a couple years thinking about 
why they were. I realized it’s the 
way they are written and the way 
they are arranged. It’s certain instru- 
ments he used, which I think are 
really exciting. I don’t know what 
the instruments are, and I don’t 
know how to write for those. When 
I first started doing it, I didn’t have 
a clue. I had my little computer 
with my keyboard, and I was writing 
these parts for trumpet players and 
strings and stuff, and you play it on 
the keyboard, and the computer 
prints out the score, and then they 
go play it, and they’d say, “I can’t 
play this, because my violin doesn’t 
go that low,” and, “The trumpet 
doesn’t make that note. I need three 
hands to do that.” 


But is it dangerous territory for a 
rock’n’roller? You can tell that the 
Clash listened to a lot of sound- 
tracks like Apocalypse Now when 
recording the b-side of Combat Rock 
and 999’s Concrete is loaded with 
sonic references to spaghetti west- 
erns, and while each of those 
records were popular in America, 
but critics panned them. 

I think it’s very dangerous. I think it 
has to be good, and hopefully mine are. I think a lot of bands think, okay, 
we’ve got a rock song, how can we make it better? They get an average 
rock song and they think they can add a few strings and make it posh and 
epic and make it better. I’ve never liked that really. I’ve tried to go back 
and learn how those kind of dramatic orchestrations are constructed and 
then write pop music from that really. I think I have done okay. 


Would you say it goes back to the Twin Peaks theme covered by Wedding 
Present? 

Certainly. Yeah. As a simple answer, I suppose. I mean it’s popped up a 
few times in the history of the Wedding Present. I’ve tried to push those 
things through, and the Hit Parade series was a good opportunity for me 
because we had twelve covers that year, and everybody was choosing them. 
I chose “Twins Peaks” and the “Theme from Shaft,” which wasn’t quite as 
successful. 


They suggested Neil Young... 

Go-Betweens. 


“Pleasant Valley Sunday”? 

Actually, that was mine. That’s the reason I started Cinerama. It wasn’t 
fair. It would be impossible for me to simply re-invent the Wedding 
Present as a kind of vehicle for my experimentation with film music. 


You stopped trying to replicate the album sound because of the difficulties 
accommodating and even hearing string players, and stripped it down basi- 
cally to a Wedding Present plus keyboard. Is that like giving the songs two 
different lives? 

When I started it, I thought we could recreate the albums on stage. It just 
didn’t work. We’re not big enough really. On the stages we play, like the one 
tonight, we just physically can not get anybody else on the stage any-way. So 
then I thought, “Let’s do it with keyboards.” We had two keyboard players 
and really great samples and really great equipment, but it still didn’t sound 
right. It sounded like 1980s synth music, even though it’s not synthesizers 
but real strings. I just think that someone playing the key-boards is never 

going to sound like someone bowing 
a cello, so we actually phased it out 
and given up on it really. Now, yeah, 
it’s like two bands almost, like a stu- 
dio version and a touring version. 
We’ve re-arranged the songs specifi- 
cally for this tour so that we can play 
stuff on the guitars instead of key- 
boards and orchestration. 


“I’ve always been a big fan of radio. When I was growing up I was always 
listening to the radio and being inspired by it,” but would the same hold 
true for your experiences with radio in America? 

Well, yeah, I think college radio in America. Yes, when we are approach- 
ing big towns. The presenters are not quite in the same league as Peel, but 
then again, I am always interested in, well, I think Peel is of fundamental 
and paramount important in British pop music. But I am a fan of all radio. 
Here I’d sooner switch on the radio and hear something that I have not 
chosen myself than go back and play some classic album that I know is 
good, but I don’t have to hear anymore because I know what it sounds 
like. I’d rather hear something newer. I think radio is a great medium. 


I’ve always been a massive fan of that (John Peel’s) programme, as every- 
one knows [laughs]! I’ve listened to it as long as I can remember: I think 
I’ve missed about six programmes! My taste in music has always been in 


completely irrelevant to their lives. 


You’ve said that in the past the New 
Music Express had an editorial policy 
in which they didn’t like any of the 
Wedding Present records after the 
first one, and you said, “We’re just 
not fashionable anymore.” Do you 
think you regained the attention of 
the UK press with Cinerama? 

Uh, no, not really. I think I’m kind 
of seen as this legendary indie fig- 
ure, so I am played lip service to, 
but I don’t think... well, I could 
make the greatest record ever now, 
and the NME is never going to say 
it is because it is not their belief to 
say so, their brief is to say, “The 
Vines!” Or someone new, because 
the whole basis of their being really 
is that it’s got to be bands that no 
one has heard before. Q could put 
me in, some of the older, more 
mature readership magazines proba- 
bly would do it, but the NME is for 
kids really. Kids have got to be seen 
into new bands before anybody else, 
and to them I am a late 1980s, early 
1990s indie guitar player, so I am 
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the same kind of area as his - the Fall, guitar bands - and in some ways I 
think it has influenced me to make records that wouldn’t sit uncomfortably 
in that programme...” So, are we to blame John Peel for your stylistic lean- 
ings and development? 

Well, yeah, I suppose so. I suppose I latched on to that program in my late 
teens. In fact, when punk started there were only two programmers on the 
radio at that time, Radio One, BBC anyway, who played that stuff, and he 
was one of them. IVe stayed with him ever since really. So, I think it has 
almost been like an older brother saying, “Here’s this record, here’s anoth- 
er, here’s some African music, here’s this.” I’m sure he has shaped my 
tastes. He actually used to be on the radio here in Texas as well. He was 
here for a couple of years. 

“I think we stopped doing it (encores) in the mid 80’s really. I’ve always 
been a little uncomfortable about it. ...As you get a bit more well known 
you can literally do an encore every night. I started thinking that I’m not 
actually keen on it, it’s a rock tradition, and I think it’s a bit hackneyed. And 
seeing those bands who do a set list and draw a line at the bottom and 
write three more songs - it’s so pre- 
meditated... it’s like a film. You go 
and see a film, and you say ‘oh it’s a 
good film’ but they don’t then show 
another 15 minutes!” Does it relate 
to the old punk idea like the 
Ramones burning through the sets in 
20 minutes without going through 
stadium rock gestures or early 
Jesus and Mary Chain playing with 
their backs to the audience or PIL 
behind a giant screen, like tearing 
down the artifice of performance? 

A lot of bands actually write a set 
list and draw a line at the bottom. 

It’s just a lot more simple actually. I 
feel a bit uncomfortable. The 
Wedding Present did start off doing 
them. You get to the point quite 
soon, I think, as soon as you get a 
bit of a following, where you can do 
them every night. Well, when we 
first started off and played a gig, if it 
was really good, and we got an 
encore, we’d be like, “That’s really 
great. Let’s do one more song.” 

Then if it wasn’t, we’d say, “Let’s 
not do one.” But then after maybe a 
year and we started doing all right, 
it could be every night really. Then 
suddenly it’s this thing where you 
hang around a bit, go okay, then go 
back on, and I don’t think an 
encore should be that. If it’s going 
to happen at all, it should be spon- 
taneous really. And there’s a lot of 
things like, well, it’s so stupid, but if the dressing room is close to the stage 
obviously you are going to hear the cheers more, but if it’s down the corri- 
dor, you are not going to hear it, so it’s things like that. The easiest way to 
avoid all these complications, pretensions, and embarrassment, and what- 
ever, like you think, “Let’s do an encore,” and you walk on and half the 
crowd is already gone away. Let’s just not do them. As I said with the film 
analogy, the set is done. It’s like reading a book or making a cake. 

“I think the lyrics have got more extreme as I’ve gone on. Now it’s more 
about relationships but earlier it was more, well, not teenage exactly but 
more naive, now they’re a bit more realistic and explicit.” Are you embar- 
rassed of some songs? 

Oh yeah, definitely, especially the real early stuff. It just sounds a bit juve- 
nile to me now, and a bit teenage angst-ridden really. I hate the word 
mature. It’s not very rock’n’roll, but I think I’m obviously fifteen years 
older now. I’ve had more experiences and I’m a better writer, and I just 
think it’s like reading your diaries when you were eight or something. 


But it’s a very public diary. 

Yeah. I think that’s part of the thing, certainly George Best. It was my 
diaries, like, here’s what I’ve been doing for the last five years. After that, I 
started thinking about writing pop songs I suppose, which might be a good 
thing or a bad thing, but from an artist’s point of view, you always think 
you’ve improved, otherwise you wouldn’t do it I think. 

“I never had any trouble with RCA, they were a great label to be on... really 
nice... we were there for years and then we signed to Island records and 
they were fine and then we signed to Cooking Vinyl, the independent label, 
which I thought would be fine...” Do you think people have a misimpression 
of big labels? 

I think it has changed. I think, for what I gather, being on a major is harder 
nowadays. There’s a lot more marketing involved and it’s a lot more cut- 
throat. But certainly when we signed to RCA it was great, because we got 
money and we got the artistic freedom we already had. In a way, we actually 
got more freedom because when it*was our own label, theoretically we could 
do whatever we wanted, but the money wasn’t always there, but with RCA, 

we could say, “We fancy doing a 
mini-LP of Ukrainian folk songs,” 
and they just said, “Okay, whatever.” 

But when the band wanted to do a 
single a month, they only wanted to 
print 5,000, but you said that was 
crazy, and they ended up printing 
15,000. 

They were probably right actually. 
The albums didn’t do as well as 
they should do. RCA wanted them 
to be from the albums, but because 
we had an artistic control clause, 
they relented. 

The irony is, do you think a small 
independent label would have done 
that? 

Probably not. Yeah, I don’t think a 
smaller label would have been able 
to afford it. So, it's to their credit 
really that RCA did that, so I’ll 
always defend it. When we signed, 
it was a really big thing, because 
we were like the biggest independ- 
ent band at that time. People were 
like, “Ah, they are going to sign to 
a major, it’s the end of the indie 
ethic” and all that. I was quite 
nervous about it. At one point, we 
spoke to every major record label 
in London. We had meetings with 
these people, and it was always 
like, “Okay, you’ve done really well 
so far, now what are we going to 
do?” It was always, “How are we going to change now to adapt to a major 
label”— the things we’d have to do, marketing and stuff. RCA said, “Okay, 
you’re doing really well so far, carry on,” and we put the records out. 

It was just about putting their name on the label? 

Yeah, it was exactly the same, and obviously it meant that we could sell 
records around the world because previously it was all exports for us, but 
RCA and the parent company BMG have offices everywhere. It means we 
can sell records in Australia and America. It was perfect. It lasted a long 
time as well. I mean, it only ended because... Well, I suppose if there was 
any problem with our major deal was that you’re only as good as the peo- 
ple who were there when you signed. \ye were there for five or six years. 

By the time we came to the end of it, all the people who were there when 
we signed were all gone. It was a whole new regime, and they were off 
signing new bands and weren’t interested in the bands that were already 
there, so that’s when we got dropped really. 

“I’ve got 1000s of CDs but I don’t listen to them - I’m more interested in 
what Peel’s going to play tonight - some band I’ve never heard of. I’m not 
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one of those people who’s interested in some classic album from 1989, I’m 
more interested in a classic album from 2002.” So why have a 1 ,000 CDs? 

That’s a good question, really. I should get rid of them. I am a bit of a 
hoarder, I think. But I do think that I will get rid of them one day. There’s 
a bloke in Vancouver that’s going to leave me all of his in his will, so I’ll 
get another 20,000 when he dies. He’s getting on a bit as well, so I am 
dreading that phone call, because he says he really respects the fact that I 
am a music enthusiast, so he told me that he has me in his will as a bene- 
factor of all these CDs that he’s got, because his wife does not want them, 
and he’s serious. He said, “I’m not joking. They are going to come to your 
house.” (laughs) I’m like, “No!” 

“I think all I do really is absorb bits of conversation and regurgitate it in a 
pop song... It’s always been very basic, just like little stories. I do feel like I 
don’t really do that much.” David Mamet said one of the elements of drama 
is feeling like you are overhearing someone’s conversation in a restaurant, 
and you have to make guesses and fill in the blanks. Would that relate to 
your songwriting? 

I guess it means that I don’t really 
make things up. I just kind of regur- 
gitate what I’ve heard around me. 

You’re not really writing fictitious 
material, you’re just observant? 

Yeah, and nosy I suppose (laughs). 

It’s not just people, it’s everything 
really: films* books, comics, newspa- 
pers, and magazines. It just kind of 
all goes in there, and when I sit 
down to write, it’s usually quite easy 
to draw on, because it’s just all there. 

It’s interesting that you like to write 
but do not like to read, because 
you’ve said that novels by people like 
Jane Austen were written when peo- 
ple had all kinds of time... 

It’s just that reason really. I just don’t 
see why anyone would want to read 
a book now when there’s so much 
else to do. 

But then someone might ask, why 
write at all? 

Because I write pop music. I still 
think there’s a place for pop music in 
our culture. 

Where do you think it belongs? 

Exactly where it is? 

Yeah, I think it’s fine. It’s perfect. 

Radio is good, records are good, then 
it can move into TV and films as 
well, so it all works. A book. . .1 don’t 
know. The only reason I can see for writing a book is to turn it into a film 
really. I know that’s artificial (laughs). 

You were pulled over by the police on the way to Mt. Rushmore. Many 
Americans see it as an important national monument, but as someone from 
Britain, was it a bit kitschy for you? 

I thought it was great. I mean I am very, very fond of American culture. I 
suppose it’s pop culture, and I love pop culture. I’ve never been interested 
in Shakespeare and poetry and architecture, all those old buildings in 
Britain. I’ve always been interested in comics (laughs) and TV, pop music, 
and rock music. A) There’s more of it here then Europe, and B) It’s not 
quite as frowned upon. In Britain, people stop listening to pop music when 
they are thirty because they think, that’s for kids, and we’ve moved on to 
something else, theater, you know. In America, it’s seen as a viable... actu- 
ally, on the continent of Europe it also seems like valid art. I just thought 
that Mt. Rushmore is a great example of that really. It is pop culture. I 
know it’s a fantastic monument, but it’s a bit silly, and I think that it is real- 
ly interesting. It wouldn’t happen in Britain I don’t think. Let’s carve four 
massive heads out of this mountain. I don’t think anyone else enjoyed it as 


much as me. I think they preferred the Bad Lands, but I thought that was 
boring. 

Really? 

There’s nothing there. 

Saturnalia and Mini both were co-produced by Cenzo Townshend, who, 
“...would be there behind the glass while we recorded and if my guitar 
would be out of tune or an amp would blow, these amazing sounds would 
be coming out and he would capture them. When you’re in the studio and 
you get these strange sounds by fluke that you’ll never be able to reproduce 
again, it’s indispensable to have someone there to put it down on tape.” Are 
those accidental moments more rewarding than coming up with a polished 
pop song in the studio? 

No. I think they just kind of enhance it really, and I think sometimes they 
happen, sometimes they don’t. We did a session for the BBC before we 
went away and it sounded really good and the engineer was coming over 
and looking at my crappy amp and trying to work out how I got these fan- 
tastic sounds, and I know absolutely 
nothing about guitars. I’ll be the 
first to admit, other than pick-ups, 
pedals, or whatever. He was 
explaining to me how it was inter- 
esting the way that it was set up. It 
came out with this really interesting 
sound. To me, I just struck a good 
fortune there. I know what sounds 
good on records, but I have no idea 
how to do that really. I think a lot of 
it is trial and error, like this sounds 
great, let’s keep it. 

Working at the Cocteau Twins’ stu- 
dio was somewhat unnerving. “I’m a 
big fan of the band and Robin 
[Guthrie] came in one day and I’m 
not really the most confident guy, 
and he is talking to me with this 
thick Scottish brogue and I don’t 
understand a word he’s saying. To 
make it worse, the stud he wears in 
his tongue made everything he said 
sound like ‘blah, blah, blah, blah.’” 
Deep down, are you like a starry 
eyed, 17 year old fan of music and 
musicians? 

I think so, but it’s only a select 
bunch really. I’ve met absolute 
loads of people in the music indus- 
try who I just think are idiots. But 
yeah, there’s a lot of people I really 
respect, but it’s small... Last tour of 
America we played with Broadcast, 
if you know them, from Britain. I 
was quite nervous speaking to them. It’s just if you think someone is really, 
really great, then you get a bit worried. Yeah, for instance, John Peel. I’ve 
met Peel so many times now, but I still get really nervous. My girlfriend is 
fine with him. She’s like his niece or something. Whereas if he walks into 
the room, I’m suddenly sweating, like, “Uh, John Peel’s in the room.” 

When the Wedding Present biography Thank Yer, Very Glad came out you 
said, “It’s crap, don’t waste your money.” 

(laughs) 

“I’d rather you bought yourself a nice present.” Looking back, do you appre- 
ciate it a bit more, or still think it is crap? 

I think I probably over-reacted, but it was an emotional time, because the 
band was in a kind of transition at that point and I think he didn’t really 
write it very well, and it came off rather tabloidy. It was just a bit annoying 
and I wished it didn’t exist, but in retrospect, it’s not the absolute end of 
the world. 

You prefer Roger Moore as Bond: “Roger Moore was pretty cool. He was 
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James Bond for a while. People like Sean Connery usually, but he was too 
serious.” 

Actually, I don’t. Now my favorite Bond is Pierce Brosnan. I think he’s perfect. 

Why? 

To me, he’s handsome, dashing, and English. No, actually he’s Irish. I 
think he just fits the bill really. I think Sean Connery’s films are the best 
films because they are a bit darker, and it got a bit silly after Sean 
Connery, but I think Brosnan is great. 

Do the British view Bond differently than Americans? 

I’m not sure anymore. Possibly a few decades age they did. I think 
Americans thought it was a very British thing rather than a pop culture 
thing, but we had more of a history with the actual book more, I mean Ian 
Fleming being an English writer and stuff. 

“I suppose I have tried to write about other stuff; you know a few science 
fiction [songs], banal pop imagery, I’m never quite as happy, really, as I am 
when I get my teeth into a really good kind of story about some kind of 
weird love thing.” How do you keep 
approaching the oldest topic in the 
world in a fresh way? 

It’s really strange. I do have this 
recurring fear that I will sit down 
and not be able to think of anything, 
but it’s never happened yet. I sup- 
pose on the other hand I’ve felt that 
I’ve only begun to scratch the sur- 
face because it’s such a massive sub- 
ject. People are having relationships 
all the time, not just with their 
boyfriends and girlfriends, or hus- 
bands or wives. I mean right now we 
are having a relationship. I’m just 
really interested in the way people 
speak to each other really. What 
they say, how they say it, and why 
they say it. I think it’s more interest- 
ing in relationships at the start and 
end of them. It’s selfish, but there 
are all these great lines flying out all 
over the place. I’m like , “That 
would be a great chorus,” and all 
I’ve got to do is write them down 
really. 

You are more or less an intermediary? 

I think so, yeah, like a sponge. 

There’s only been a few occasions 
when I’ve started writing, then 
thought, wait a minute, I remember 
this one, I’m rewriting one I’ve done 
before. 

You never feel you are rehashing anything? 

No, not at all. I think it’s so big. On this tour, I have written down two or 
three scenarios in my book here, which are new to me. Like our roadie 
Jessica just told me something the other day, and I thought, and she didn’t 
even know what I might be thinking, hmm, that’s an interesting idea for a 
song. I forgot what it was now. I’ll have to find it. That’s what I do. It’s a 
con really. 

“As a fan of pop culture, and fashion, I think I have to accept that these 
things are inevitable. It’s just a shame that people might have missed out on 
some excellent Wedding Present records, because they’ve been put off by 
reviewers whose tastes are shaped by the editors of style magazines.” 

What a great quote (laughs). 


Because what I said really, because pop music is such a fashion-oriented 
business. 

It’s because you don’t look like the Hives and the Vines? 

I think it’s partly a look, and I think it’s partly because pop music has to be 
in the mid-20s, and not my age. So, I don’t fit the bill really. I’m not a 
trendy new thing. I think that the only way you can escape that is by being 
fashionable, then being massive. I think that RCA, in the dream, was like 
let them do what they want for a few years. They will get big and become 
REM, and then at that point, I don’t think it needs to be fashion anymore 
because you are so massive. 

But what about people like Paul Weller, who has had a third career after the 
Jam and Style Council? Or Joe Strummer? 

Well, there’s always a chance it will happen. I don’t. . . 

Why might it occur for them and not for you? 

That’s a very good question. I don’t know. What do you think? 

Well, Joe was picked up by an 
imprint of Epitaph, a young, strong 
label. 

Mmm, it could be labels. I think 
Paul Weller broadened his appeal a 
bit more. He’s a bit more coffee 
table really. He’s a bit less extreme 
than the Jam. That probably 
increased his fan base. Well, I think, 
if I am honest, I have made some 
decisions in my life that have not 
helped my career really. For 
instance, I should live in London. 
Every time I go to London, I go out 
with friends, and because of the cir- 
cle I move in, I’m always meeting 
records producers, like, “He’s a 
record producer, he works at Radio 
One, she writes reviews for the 
Guardian, he chooses music for 
films, and she’s an NME journalist.” 
I don’t want to move there, but if I 
would have ten years ago 1 probably 
would have been more successful. 

But would you have spent more time 
making connections and less time 
observing people and making great 
pop songs? 

Well, no, because I would have just 
gotten out more. I do go out in 
Leeds, but I just go out with my 
friends, well, I don’t have any 
friends. I go out with my girlfriend, 
as opposed to going out with movers 
and shakers from the entertainment industry, so I just use that as an exam- 
ple of the fact that I’ve probably made commercially inappropriate deci- 
sions, but then I’ve done it for other reasons. 

Including? 

I don’t want to be in London. I don’t want to make records that might 
sound like they are going to sell millions, because they have to appeal to 
me as a person. I’ve probably made records that would have sold more and 
been produced in a different way, or arranged in a different way. You could 
give me a million pounds now and say, write in a certain way, but I can’t do 
that. I’ve got to write stuff that I am totally happy with really. Unfortunately, 
my taste is not the average taste of the music listening world, so I am never 
going to make stuff that a lot of people want to buy really. 



Is Cinerama equally a victim of that? 

No, I think it is even worse. I think than Torino is the best album I’ve ever 
made and it will probably sell l/10th of Bizarro in the world. It’s a shame, 
because it’s a lot better album. 

Why isn’t the attention happening? 
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kreuzen 

by Dan Agacki 


How did the band start? 

Well, Dan and Brian grew up in Rockford (IL). Erik and I grew up in 
Brookfield (WI). It was a case where both groups of people were friends 
from childhood on. Dan, Brian, Brian Hill/Beezer Hill, who was in Sacred 
Order, those three moved up here from Rockford. They went through a 
bunch of drummers and couldn’t find anyone. I got to know them just 
from going out. Everybody hung out at the same club, the Starship. That 
was pretty much the entire scene. Everybody went there so everyone kind 
of knew everyone else. So, I had seen them play and it was exciting, it was 
good. It was different from what Die Kreuzen turned out to be, but it was 
like, at the time, anything went. It wasn’t like today where everything’s 
kind of fragmented and there’s this kind of music and that kind of music. 
There were the Oil Tasters, who were kind of like this jazzy, weird soul trio 
with bass, saxophone and drums, and the Amadots, who were more of an 
avant garde kind of thing. You know, just everything. But I liked them and 
I got to know them. They needed a drummer, so I suggested Eric, who I 
knew and had played with before. So they hit it off. And then they, for 
whatever reason, decided they didn’t want to play with Beezer, or Beezer 
didn’t want to play with them, and they asked me to play. I was like, “Yeah, 
sure, great.” So that was the genesis of that. We played a few shows, that 
was the Stellas. We played a few shows under that name and we decided 
this was obviously going to be different from what the Stellas was. So we 
changed the name to Die Kreuzen. 

Did the Stellas ever record anything? 

As the Stellas, I think we did one kind of primitive tape, as a means of 
sending something out to get shows out of town. Cassette was the only for- 
mat really. I think it was 
three songs. It was stuff 
that ended up on the first 
record, but it was slower. 

It was more like a 
straight up punk rock 
kind of thing. But they 
were the same songs 
played essentially the 
same way, just not a mil- 
lion miles an hour. We 
never sold that or market- 
ed it or anything. It was 
just purely for promo- 
tion. I think it was about 
six months tops that we 
played as the Stellas 
before we changed the 
name. 

When did Die Kreuzen 
break up? 

Our last show was in ’91. 

I could find it. May of 
’91 or something. 

How did you get hooked 
up with Touch and Go? 

We had played with the Necros at the Last Dutchman Mine, which later 
turned into the Unicorn. He liked what we were doing evidently. We did- 
n’t know it at the time. It was just kind of like, “Hey, how’s it going?” We 
weren’t sending out tapes per se. Everything we did was through people we 
had met or had heard of us. The Cows and Beer thing was this guy Bob 


o had a label called Version Sound, from Indiana. Actually, I 
id heard, to backtrack even more, we had done three songs for 
iat Mastertape compilation. I don’t know whether we had 
played with the Zero Boys, but Paul Mahern from the Zero 
Boys was behind that. I remember it was a weekend. We 
played in Chicago and we drove down to Indianapolis and 
recorded in this guy’s studio in his garage. We just did these 
three songs and drove back here. I think it might have been 
vloore heard that and said, “Oh I like this. Would you guys be 
n doing a 7 inch?” And we were like, “Oh yeah, sure.” So, he 
money for it and we were in charge of recording it, which is a 
whole other story (laughs). This girl who had come to see us had said, “I’m 
going to school for recording and this is going to be my final project. I’ll 
record you guys.” And we were like, “Oh great.” I kind of don’t want to get 
into it, but it ended up that we kind of had to muddle through it ourselves 
with the help of someone else who was there. But it turned out well 
enough. We sent it to Bob”and he pressed it up. Basically it was like a 
50/50 split. He took half the records and sent us the half the records. I 
think we were selling them for like a buck. We took them on tour. That 
was our first tour. We went out and we just had a big box of them and we 
would sell them for whatever, or give them away... which is why it’s so 
funny now that people are paying insane amounts of money for them. We 
just had stacks of them lying around. We got the records and we had xerox- 
ed the sleeve. We had to fold the sleeves, and I remember taking the 
sleeves off all our personal 45 collections and put them in, because we did- 
n’t have the money to go out and buy 45 sleeves. So I think Corey might 
have heard that. We had met him when they played here. And one day I 
think he just called up and said, “Hey, would you guys want to do an 
album?” and we were like, “Yeah, sure.” Then we went on what we now 
refer to as “the tour for life.” We were going to move to California. We had 
been playing around here for maybe a year and a half. We were very much 
into the LA hardcore scene, which nobody around here was. We were kind 
of considered, not a joke, but everyone in Milwaukee was fixated on New 
York. What we were doing was just not taken very seriously. I think in ret- 
rospect it’s funny because it was like how punk rock was originally viewed 
by the establishment, which was like, “Here are these kids doing this. Oh 
this will go away.” It’s not complicated enough or artsy enough or whatev- 
er. So we were like, “We’ll go out to California. People will know what 
we’re doing.” Not like we thought we were going to be huge and famous, 
but at least we would be comfortable. We got out there and it took us like 

eight seconds to decide 
we didn’t want to live 
there. We pulled into LA 
and we stopped in front 
of the place we were 
playing, the Cathay. We 
stopped the van. Literally 
30 seconds later a cop 
came along and gave us 
a $40 ticket. ‘You can’t 
stop here.” ‘Yeah, we 
don’t live here. We don’t 
know.” “I don’t care. 
Here, bye.” This sucks 
(laughs). And as it 
turned out, we ended up 
staying in LA a couple 
days and it was like, 

“God we hate this place. 
There’s no way we could 
live here.” So, we went 
up to San Francisco, 
which was better, but it 
was still like, “We just 
don’t want to live here. 

Its really expensive. 
There’s no place to prac- 
tice.” But we were kind of stranded out there, because we didn’t have any 
money, so we were waiting around for these shows that were promised us 
at the end of the month. So we were there like a month, living on literally 
nothing. Actually, the Dead Kennedys saved our ass, because we were sup- 
posed to be playing with this other band but they were being kind of weird 
and waffley, and the Kennedys were like, “Play with us. We’re playing two 
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shows at On Broadway. You can play and we’ll pay really well.” So that got 
us back here. We came back and Brian decided he didn’t really want to do 
this anymore, so he left. We tried to get another guitar player for a while, 
and that wasn’t working, so we all kind of went our separate ways for a 
while. After nothing anyone did panned out, we decided, “Perhaps we 
should give this another try.” Corey had offered this album thing before. 
We got back together and he was like, 'Yeah, I still want to do it.” So we 
went up to Detroit, where he was living, and basically did the whole first 
album in two days. And it was good working with Corey because it wasn’t 
like a contract situation. It was very, “I’ll put out whatever you do and split 
the profits with you.” That was it. He was totally honest. It was very fortu- 
itous. As it turned out, we were the first band that he put out that weren’t 
personal friends of his from that area. I don’t think he ever signed anyone 
from a demo tape or anything. It was all just people he had heard about or 
people that he knew. 

Was there ever any thought to move on to a larger label, or any major label 
interest? 

We had a couple of things, which Corey, being the gentleman he is, was 
nice enough to not want to kill us for. The funniest one was actually the 
first one, Profile Records, which was Run DMC’s label. They called us up. 

I don’t know how they got in touch with us or how they got our number. 
They said, “We’re interested in branching out.” So, they sent us a contract. 
At the time this was ’84, maybe ’85, probably '85. We took it to a friend of 


Which albums are still in print? 

They’re all still in print. I don’t think 
he actually presses vinyl anymore. 

The CDs are all still in print. For 
some weird reason, Century Days was 
out of print and I had to call them up 
and go, “Why can’t anybody get 
this?” I got some excuse, “Well, we 
were...” and I said, “Press it up. I 
don’t care. I’ll pay for it, to just have 
it out there, because I’m getting peo- 
ple asking me for it.” But all the CDs, 
which is basically everything we did, 
are still in print, which is nice. That’s 
another nice thing about Touch and 
Go. It’s not like some label that put 
all of your stuff out and then went 
under. Like Redd Kross’ stuff, on Big 
Time or whatever, is gone. It’s inter- 
esting that people still want vinyl though. That’s great. That might be more 
of a collector thing. I don’t know that it would be a good idea to repress it 
because I don’t think there’s that much of a demand for it. But it’s interest- 
ing that people are still vinyl loyalists. 
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Anyone who decides 


to sign to a major label has to be ready to have 
people just screw them endlessly. 


Courtesy of Maximum Rock n Roll 


ours who was a lawyer and 
he was like, “I can’t believe 
they sent you this if they 
knew a lawyer was going to 
see it. Its just totally exploita- 
tion.” It was like, “Well, 
we’ve got the option on you 
forever, and we can take 
whatever you do and do 
whatever we want with it, 
and give you 1% of every- 
thing,” which isn’t too far 
from a standard contract. 

But at the time we were like, 
“This is insane, why would 
we want to do this?” Towards 
the end, there were a couple 
more people. We thought 
about it, not that we were dissatisfied with Corey or anything like that. We 
thought possibly with what we’re doing, the fact that we were changing, a 
percent-age of the “punk rock” audience just didn’t know how to deal with 
it. They were like, “We don’t get it. We hate this. It sounds like heavy 
metal.” We thought, maybe if it’s marketed a different way we can still do 
what we wanted to do but it will still get to people who wouldn’t hear it 
with the distribution that Touch and Go had. But it never came to anything 
because we were never about to give control of anything we were doing. 
Every contract was like, “Well yeah, we like this. But we’d want to do this 
and this.” And it’s like, “No. This is what we do.” We’re going to do what 
we’re going to do. We were spoiled by Touch and Go being 
so cool. So like I said, Corey was cool enough to not boot us 
off the label because we were talking to people. But we 
would always keep him informed. When people would call 
us and we’d do demos for people, and we’d go, “Corey, 
here’s the deal...” he’d be like, “Okay, I don’t think you 
should do it, but I’m not going to stop you from doing it.” It 
was interesting. He would tell us things, and I think at the 
time we though he was exaggerating. Later on, I had an actu- 
al experience with that when I was playing with the Carnival 
Strippers. I found out that not only wasn’t he exaggerating, it 
was very much lowballing the amount of weirdness and bull- 
shit you had to go through. You have to be ready for that. 

Anyone who decides to sign to a major has to be ready to 
have people just screw them endlessly. 


A friend of mine just got the self-titled off of eBay for like $10 on vinyl. I 
don’t know what pressing it is, but it’s still sealed. 

I see those on there pretty regularly. I actually, which sounds peculiar, 
actually bought a copy of Century Days off of eBay because I didn’t have 
the one that had the... well, the first thousand came with a poster. And I 
was like, “Great, it has that. I don’t care (laughter).” It’s nice to have one of 
everything you’ve done. I know you guys did some old tape comps. Did 
any of those songs come out on anything else? I think they were just on 
the tape comps. The stuff from the vinyl Mastertape was on one of the 
CDs, but the tape comp things were just exclusive to those. 


Did you ever record anything, throughout the years, that stayed unreleased? 

No songs. I mean, different versions of songs. Like I said, for some of the 
labels that we were talking to, they were like, “Go in and do some demos.” 
So we had done demos. We did some demos of some of the stuff that 
ended up on Cement with Steve Albini, and we never put that out. But 
they’re just the same songs played pretty much the same way. We were not 
quick songwriters, that’s the whole thing. It took us a really long time to 
write songs because we would come up with ideas, we’d put them together 
and then we’d screw with them endlessly. “Throw this out, put this here.” 
Back and forth, back and forth. I think it turned out for the best that it was- 
n’t like, “Yeah, we have tons of songs lying around.” Pretty much every- 
thing we ever wrote is out. There might be one song that we were playing 
on the last tour that we never recorded, but that’s it. What is your favorite 
album that you played on? Century Days, definitely. I think that was the 
one, just for my taste. The songs were really good. It incorporated a lot of 
other things, and that’s where I thought we could go. Everybody had differ- 
ent opinions of what we should do, which is part of being a democracy. 
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Feb. 18 — Moto X, Die Kreuzen, Zero Boys at Indy 
Moto X played first and were good. They play 
slower and play more of a happier type of music. 

Die Kreuzen were great!!! Words cannot describe 
how great they are. The Zero Boys played next. It 
was one of the better gigs I’ve seen them play. If 
you give these guys room they put on a great 
show. The only thing that was wrong at this gig 
was the sound man. He was a longhair and was 
bragging about how he had all kinds of 
experience. Well, I don’t care if he mixed sound 
for Christ when He preached on Mount Olive, he 
didn’t know what he was doing. 
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But I really like the fact that there were different instruments on there. It 
had a wide variety of styles. 

What was your favorite band that you guys played with? 

We liked playing with Sonic Youth. They were really good. They were 
interesting to watch every night. We did a bunch of shows, like two sepa- 
rate chunks of tours, it was the Laughing Hyenas, us, and Sonic Youth. 
Those were always great. It was so great to see both of those bands every 
night. It was like, “Wow, this is amazing.” The Offenders from Texas... they 
were really good. They were really nice guys and really good friends of 
ours. They were really amazing to watch. Their bass player, Mikey, was 
just incredible. I’m sure I’m forgetting tons of people. There were a lot of 
people who were friends of ours who we just flat out enjoyed playing with. 

I hate leaving people out. 

I know last time I interviewed you, you mentioned playing with the 
Minutemen. 

Yeah, we played with the Minutemen. We did a couple of shows with 
them, and they were just astounding. They were really cool. Watt is really 
cool. Watt evidently did a track for that quote/unquote “tribute compila- 
tion” that someone is putting out. I was really honored by that. I mean, 
because he’s Mike Watt. He’s got more integrity than probably 99% of the 
people in the music industry. Every time I read an interview with him, I’m 
just like, “Damn.” He’s so straight up. So yeah, the Minutemen were good. 
I’m totally drawing a blank. I could probably come up with some names 
and get them to you later. I’m totally drawing a blank on this right now. I 
don’t want to go, “Oh damn, I should have remembered these guys.” 

What side projects did people have while in Die Kreuzen? 

There were things that weren’t exactly side projects. Dan and I played with 
Boy Dirt Car, which was basically Darren Brown and Eric Lundy. It was 
their band but we played with them for a number of years. We were kind 
of the constant. A lot of people came and went in the course of the band. 

It was more of improvisational... industrial in the real sense of industrial, 
not the sense of the music now, which is disco music. It was really like 
Neubauten or something like that. A lot of found percussion and kind of 
abstract improvisations. We put out a bunch of records that are now being 
re-released on CD by this guy, Dave Lang, in Australia. He’s got a label 
called Lexicon Devil. He’s putting out all the f/i stuff, f/I from Milwaukee. 
I did a couple of records with this band Wreck, from Chicago. It’s Dean 


Shlebowski who’s actually in the Waco Brothers now. I never played live 
with them but I did two records with them. There are just a lot of bands 
from around here that when they needed people to play... Dan played in 
this band called the Muckrakers. That was just while Die Kreuzen was 
going. Afterwards, we all played with tons and tons of people. 

Boy Dirt Car’s on the Sub Pop 100, were you a part of that? 

I was playing with them at that point, but that particular track was, I think, 
just something that Darren and Eric Lundy had done. With Boy Dirt Car, 
there were a lot of different elements. There was a band element. We 
played live and it was like a band thing. We did some of the recording with 
a band on it. Some of the recordings were just individual people, or more 
like tape collage experiments, or what we called “location recordings,” 
which were like just field recordings... going out and just playing stuff out 
and recording it live outside. It encompassed a lot of things. It was more of 
a... I don’t want to use the work arty in a bad context, but it was art orient- 
ed. It wasn’t so much a sorig-oriented thing as it was an atmospheric thing. 


What kind of projects have you guys done since Die Kreuzen? 

Right after Die Kreuzen broke up, which once again Brian decided he 
needed to move on. By that time we were all pretty much ready to move 
on- when you get to a point where you just want to move to the next level. 
In any band, you’re going to say, “We’ve gotten to this level now we’re aim- 
ing for this next level.” Whatever that next level might be, bigger audi- 
ences or what have you. It was kind of like static. We were just saying in 
the same place. We would tour and it would be the same size audience. 

We didn’t want to stay together and just let it slide downward. We wanted 
to end it while it was still a viable thing. But he took the first step. Right 
after that Erik, Dan, and I formed a band called Chainfall with Charles 
Jordan. He’s played with a bunch of bands. He played with the Nerve 
Twins and he owns that bar Foundation. We rehearsed for six or seven 
months before we actually played out, wrote a whole set of songs. We did a 
couple demos and played three or four shows, and then Charles lost inter- 
est, or kind of stopped showing up for practice. Simultaneously, I had been 
playing with this band, Carnival Strippers, which was Mike Hoffman. He 
was a producer from around here. He had been in tons of bands. They 
asked me to play. It was all done through publishers and lawyers. This was 
the major label thing I was talking about. I was like, “Okay this sounds like 
something viable to do.” It was fun. It was fun to play with them, the 
drummer Kirk Mcfarlane and Hoffman. It was completely different from 
Die Kreuzen. It was more of a straight up rock thing. It was very interest- 
ing. It wasn’t as tightly structured. It was like, we have the songs but we 
can stretch them out. There was a _ w 
lot of interplay, instead of 
doing things exactly the 
same way every time. 

So instead of trying to 
find another guitar 
player, I decided 
to go with this 
and see where 
that goes. Where 
that went was 
getting signed to 
Fox Records and 
recording an 
album and put- 
ting it out and hav- 
ing them not promote 
it at all, and it completely died (laughs). It 
was an interesting experience. We ended up 
having a song on the soundtrack for the 
movie Speed, which was interesting to say 
the least. I think that’s when my mother 
decided that music wasn’t a total waste of 
time. Dan was playing with the Muckrakers. 

Dan and Erik were playing with a band 
called Fuckface, with Dave Solwinsky who 
owned Earwaves Records. Paul New from the 
Crushes was in that band too. Years later I was 
actually playing with them so it was like Erik, 

Dan and I again doing something completely 
different. Erik played with Killdozer for a while. 
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He toured the US at least twice. He toured Europe I think, twice, and 
made a live record with Killdozer before they split. I played with John 
Kruth, is the multi-instrumentalist who is all over Cement. 

Right now you’re in the Setbacks and Crime and Judy. 

Yeah. I had taken some time off after the Carnival Strippers disintegrated. I 
was like, “Well, I might as well go back to school and finish the degree I 
started 14 years earlier.” It was very important to my mother and pretty 
important to me, because it was something I hadn’t done. So that was like, 
five years. At that time, I was like, “I’m not going to do music ” I tried that 
once and it doesn’t fly. There’s just not enough time to work a full time 
job, go to school, and play in a band. But once I was done with school, I 
was like, “I’m open to doing things,” and I was approached to do these. 
Dan’s been in a couple of bands. I don’t know if he’s doing anything right 
now. He was in a band called Decapitado that was really good. He had a 
band called Custom Grand who were pretty good. Erik and his wife own a 
cafe in Amsterdam. Brian had a band briefly called Blister. 

Hearing before how you couldn’t get rid of the Cows and Beer 7 inch... I own 
a bootleg of it... 

I actually have one of those too. Rich Manning from Atomic Records got 
me it. I’m sure that happened a lot with the earlier punk bands. They 
couldn’t get rid of the records at the time, but 10 or 20 years after the fact, 
everybody wants it. How do you feel about bootlegs? It’s flattering. I think 
flattering is the only word. It’s amazing to me that people are still interest- 
ed in stuff we did, whatever it is. ..22 years ago now. When we were play- 
ing, we were kind of squirrelly about it. In retrospect, it was really kind of 
stupid. But it wasn’t so much bootlegs. It’s not a proponent of bootlegs per 
se, its like, say somebody takes something like an album of yours and 
copies it straight up and starts selling it like it’s the original. In Taiwan and 
Hong Kong, they’ll take regular releases and just bootleg them and tell 
them. I’m not down with that. But something like live recording, is that 
what you’re talking about? 


Yeah. 

I’m fine with that. We used to be a little weirder about it, and in retro- 
spect, I wish we wouldn’t have been because there ’d be more stuff out 
there now. That comes back to the whole MP3 thing. The people who are 
doing this are your fans. Chances are they have everything you’ve put out. 
They’ve got all your regular releases or else they wouldn’t be buying a live 
record. You’re not going to go, “Oh, I’ve never heard this band, but I’ll buy 
this terrible sounding live record.” It’s not something that’s taking money 
out of your pocket. It’s something that you should be honored that people 
are that into it. The seven inch thing, well it’s not available on vinyl. I 
can’t imagine there’s that huge of a market for it. I thought it was very 
elaborate. It looked really good. It sounded good. It would have been kind 
of dodgy to me if they would have replicated it with the exact label and 
tried to pass it off as the genuine article. But they didn’t, so its cool. 

Any last comments? Anything you want to add? 

Not really. People are asking us if we’re ever going to get back together 
again. That would be a big no (laughs). We get that pretty often. “Are you 
guys going to get back together? Everyone else is.” That’s exactly why we’re 
not. Even bands that I have respect for are doing it, and it’s just like, 
“Why?” You’ve done something, you don’t need to get back together. 
Thanks to everyone for being interested enough to read this. The maga- 
zine, the issue I saw, was really well done, it looks nice. Even people who I 
wouldn’t be extraordinarily interested in, like the Dils, that was a great 
interview. I was really fascinated. 

I just want to say thanks to you for sitting down and doing this interview 
multiple times. 

(laughs) Like I say, “Its a pleasure to do it. It’s a pleasure to have people 
interested.” Obviously I’m still doing stuff, I’m not just living on the past. 
But if people are interested in what I did or that era of music and think its 
viable, its incredibly rewarding to have done it. 



the best damn records of the entire fucking summer 

criteria helicopter helicopter ultimate fakebook 


■ CRITERIA EN GARDE 

Stephen Pedersen, founding member of 
Cursive and The White Octave, returned 
to his hometown of Omaha, Nebraska 
and formed Criteria. The result is a 
massive, catchy, inspired, guitar-driven 
rock album. Includes appearances by members of 
Bright Eyes and Desaparecidos. 10-SONG CD 
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INITIAL RECORDS P0 80X 17131 LOUISVILLE KY 40217 USA EARTH WWW.INITIALRECORDS.COM • DISTRIBUTED BY MORDAM RECORDS WWW.M0RDAMREC0RDS.COM 
COMING NEXT: ROY TAC0MAT0SE CDEP (ex-BOTCH/HARKONEN) • BUCK CROSS ART OFFENSIVE 12" VINYL* KRAZY FEST 5 VHS/DVD 
KRAZY FEST SIX LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY AUGUST 1-3, 2003 WWW.KRAZYFEST.COM 


HELICOPTER HELICOPTER 

WILD DOGS WITH X-RAY EYES 
Boston s Helicopter Helicopter 
unleashes twelve songs of absolute rock 
perfection. Their dual male / female vocals 
and majestic melodies, influenced by 
greats like Tom Petty, Guided By Voices, and The 
Flaming Lips, create an arresting mixture of 
contemporary and classic influences. 12-SONG CD 


WE SPARK 

UFB’s follow up to Open Up And Say 
Awesome , featuring six brand new songs 
that showcase a darker side of their 
power pop sound and a remix of “Inside 
Me, Inside You” from Open Up. Includes enhanced 
portion with two UFB music videos and two additional 
remixes. 7-SONG CD 
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Dancing in the Dark with the 


money and they gave it to us. They thought we were def- 
initely worth it. We loved being on tour with the Cramps 
the entire time. They were amazing. But yeah, there 
were other bands that came out of the woodwork and 
tried to get us off the tour. They tried really hard. I don’t 
blame them, you know. I think touring with the Cramps, 
for us, that was one of the tours that we were on where 
the show was always great. You could look forward to fun 
everyday, so I never held any grudge. I couldn’t blame 
them, because I would want to be on the Cramps tour 
too all the time too. 

And do whatever it takes to get the slot... 

Margaret: Yeah, luckily, for us every tour that we’ve ever 
been on we’ve had to do nothing but be ourselves, 
including the Iggy Pop tour. There were rumors of stuff 
from Detroit. Even a magazine from Detroit put that 
they couldn’t believe the Demolition Doll Rods stooped 
to, well, they were insinuating that we had sex with Iggy 
to get on the tour. They had a picture of my sister with 



Part I 


Margaret: We haven’t been touring that much in America because we did- 
n’t have a booking agent. 

But you had a record on Matador and toured with the Cramps, so how is it 
that you didn’t have a booking agent? 

Margaret: You know what, we wondered that ourselves. We really didn’t 
know what happened because we were having so much fun. We loved 
being on Matador, we loved being on In the Red and the booking agent 
that Matador provided for us, he just really... Well, before the White 
Stripes were very famous, we wanted to take them with us. When we had 
the big momentum, we wanted to take other Detroit bands with us, but he 
wouldn’t allow it. Then he quit, and finding another one took some time, 
but we have found one, so now we get to tour, and hopefully we’ll find a 
record label and all that stuff. A lot of people are coming out now and 
helping us, doing things like this, an interview. 

i know you were in Brazil, but you’ve also been to Sicily a few times. 

Margaret: Yeah, yeah, yeah. In Europe, we kept going. We kept touring 
there, even though we didn’t have a new record. We had a booking agent 
there also that we lost, but another one picked us up right away. As soon as 
he knew we didn’t have a booking agent, he picked us up right away. 

But the Detroit scene has really exploded, but the Doll Rods haven’t explod- 
ed with it. Did you meet some resistance from booking agents and labels? 

Margaret: I’m really not sure as far as we’re concerned. We have met with 
a little bit of resistance, but that really doesn’t matter to us. Also too, with 
the scene in Detroit happening, I think we’re the kind of band that proba- 
bly knocks the scene up such a high notch. I remember watching the 
White Stripes studying us like most kids are supposed to study in school. I 
remember looking at them and having them watch our every single 
breath, and with any and all of those bands that are doing well, they’ve 
always been in the Doll Rods audience. I know there were times when 
there were interviews coming from different countries and they would 
want to do videos and things with us and some of those bands told them 
that we were not in town, even though they knew darn well that we were 
in town. So it was kind of strange for us, the people that... I mean we had 
worked so hard to make Detroit a really rocking city and then when it gets 
some recognition, they didn’t want to share. We’re like, OK, that’s fine, 
because we’ll keep rocking and keep upping the ante as usual. 

Didn’t the same sort of thing happen on the Cramps tour, when bands tried 
to get you removed from the bill, and it was rumored that you even tried to 
take yourself off too? 

Margaret: Um, no. Well, we had a booking agent then who was also quite 
rough. He was afraid to ask the Cramps for a little bit more money. I was- 
n’t. I felt that they were going to be the great people that I just thought that 
they were, and they were. So, he had to ask them for a little bit more 


her arm around Iggy, and usually when people do that it does not mean 
they are having sex. 

So they stooped to the level of National Enquirer? 

Margaret: Yeah, they really did. It was a picture of Iggy and my sister in 
which they looked as if they had just escaped from an insane asylum, 
which was probably quite flattering to both of them. 

The outdated and warmed-up cliche of Detroit rock is “Dope, guns, and 
fucking in the streets.” The Doll Rods are committed to the rock’n’roll part, 
but you are all vegan, and you don’t drink. 

Margaret: Actually, we don’t drink at all and we don’t do any drugs. 

Danny even once said that he doesn’t associate drinking with sexiness, and 
you kind of agreed. So how do you get across the idea of rock’n’roll eroti- 
cism without the stupid gestures of drinking and drugs? 

Margaret: I think it is really great when you can get in touch with yourself, 
and for me, I don’t want anything to get in the way. It’s not like I’ve never 
drank and I’ve never done drugs. I’ve experienced those and they are com- 
pletely boring compared to when you get into another human being. 

When you can experience anything in life without those things in the way, 
you find that they are just in your way. They just dull and blur the intensi- 
ty of what you have in front of you. And the last thing I want to have to do 
is get drunk to have sex with somebody, you know, because that’s pretty 
bad. Sex, people, and rock’n’roll are such intense, amazing things that I 
would hope that you wouldn’t have to get totally wasted to experience 
them. For me, I don’t have a penis, but for those who do, they may find 
that too much of either substance can ruin that whole program. 

You began around 1993, prefiguring a lot of what was to come in Detroit, 
almost like father/mother figures. Do you see the current explosion as a 
passing fad, something a bit ridiculous? 

Margaret: Well, there are a couple of bands out there that I enjoy going to 
see, but there hasn’t been anything that has blown my mind as of yet, 
which is why I am totally looking forward to this Las Vegas Shakedown, 
because it’s been a long time since, well, actually I did see a band the 
other night from Detroit that totally blew my mind. None of these bands, 
well, you can’t go to any of these shows and totally lose yourself and dance 
and totally have an exciting time. You know, for me, maybe I’m a little bit 
stuffy, I’ve had the privilege of seeing the Gories and experiencing the 
music live and knowing what an intense feeling that is and how much that 
was. Most of those kids that are in the Detroit scene right now, they never 
saw the Gories, they don’t know what any of that is like. 

I got an email today that said, “The Doll Rods suck. They are so derivative,” 
and I realized that the band has a whole lot baggage, not just because 
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Danny was in the Gories, but also because you come from Detroit, a real hot 
bed of action. Is it sometimes hard dealing with a fan base made of jaded, 
pretentious, garage rock purists? 

Danny: I don’t concern myself with that, because we appeal to all kinds of 
people, you know, that’s the thing. I don’t care if those people like us or 
not. Even in the Gories, we didn’t care if those people didn’t like us either. 
We would do things that did not tow the garage rock purist line and just 
for that reason, because it was dumb. 

Margaret: You can’t please all the people all the time. 

Danny: Plus, if we are going to get a reaction... 

Margaret: From the purists... 

Danny: Or anybody, any kind of reaction. I mean, how many bands have 
that people are compelled to email about them good or bad? 

Some people saw you with 
Guitar Wolf and the 
Cramps, some people have 
heard the records, but a lot 
of people come for the 
spectacle they expect, or 
because of the Detroit 
association. 

Margaret: I think each one 
of us has enough stuff 
going on in our individual 
lives that whatever is going 
on in the outside 
world doesn’t even 
get near us. 

Danny: It’s just what 
we do anyway. We 
are not pushed by 
anyone’s expecta- 
tions. 

Margaret: It’s an 
hour, half an hour, 
whatever, to be who 
you are all the way and not give a shit, and just fucking go. To do your 
art, be who you are, to put it out there. 

Christine: I think individually, and maybe I am just speaking for myself, 
but I know when I am on stage what I expect of myself, and that’s what I 
concern myself with, to reach that goal. 

Margaret: I mean last night we played for an entire crowd of kids. They 
didn’t even advertise us on the bill. 

Danny: The kids didn’t know who we were. 

Margaret: They had no fucking clue. It was an all ages show. 

Danny: All the other bands were total punk rock harmony. 

Margaret: The “I can harmonize and drink beer” kind of punk rock. The 
kind where you’re punk because you’re bald and have on sneakers, yeah, 
it was really that kind of crowd. 

Danny: It was an all ages show and none of those kids had heard of us. 

We weren’t anything like any of the other bands. 

Margaret: And the guy was like, well, this band was going to go on next, 
but this other is going to go on, the Demolition Doll Rods, and the entire 
audience booed and hissed. 

Danny: I was like, I don’t know how we are going to go over. 

Margaret: Right, we were like well, let’s just go and do our deal and get the 
cash and go. So, we went out there and did what we do and the kids went 
nuts. They went nuts, I mean these little punk rock kids going to the bank 
machine, “I’ve got to have it. I’ve got to have it. Who are you and where 
are you from? How come I have never heard of you? Blah blah blah.” And 
I’m like, “I don’t fucking know because we’ve been around for ten years.” 

But you’ve gone through a couple booking agents, been on two different 
labels, and haven’t put out a record out in four years. This is a whole new 
generation of kids. 

Margaret: It’s also really fun, I don’t know if I was telling you the story 
about Detroit, when an entire film crew from Holland came to Detroit 
and they wanted to do a story on the White Stripes and the Dirtbombs, but 
they also wanted to do a story on the Doll Rods. 

Danny: They talked to Wendy (Paybacks) too. 

Margaret: And we had three shows that weekend, because it was a holiday 
weekend. Everybody wanted us to do a show on a holiday weekend, so it 


was in every paper. And there are people from these groups who actually 
work for papers, there’s no way you couldn’t have known the Doll Rods 
were in town, because we had a show on every fucking corner, and the 
film crew, well, Dan, by chance, called Larry from In the Red in 
California. 

Danny: We found out from Larry in California that there are people in 
Detroit filming this thing and I should try to get on this thing, so we got in 
touch with them, and they were like, yeah, we wanted to talk to you. . . 

Sing: But everybody told us you were out of town. All these groups. That’s 
another thing we have to deal with, all these groups that desperately want 
to be so famous that they’ll lie, sell their souls, and do whatever it takes, 
and then tell people that ask about you that you are not even around. It 
amazes me, because so many kids have asked me, hey, could you put me 
in touch with Mick Collins, I’d love for him to produce my record. I auto- 
matically call Mick and ask, can I give this kid your number? Always. 
Anything to help somebody live their dream. And in Detroit? Anything to 
snuff it out? I’m like, “Did you evef stop to think that maybe somebody 

else likes us, that they get a feeling that helps the 
move on?” It’s not just about being famous or 
rich or getting a designer label to pump you or 
something like that. That it’s real, that maybe to 
some kid, it might make his life that he got to see 
the Doll Rods. 

The bartender downstairs said, 'They don’t like to 
hang out in smoky clubs,” when I asked where 
you were. 

Margaret: It’s not 
like we’ve never 
drank or never 
done any kinds 
of drugs, but 
after you do 
whatever it is 
that you do you 
realize that there 
is nothing as 
potent as your 
mind. There’s 
nothing that is 
going to get you 
out there, or at 
least for me, 

myself, there’s never been a drug that has been as 
fantastic as my own mind, or beer. 

Margaret: And on one hand, I like to embrace 
rock cliches, and on the other hand, I like to 
blow them away too. It’s like to be able to do both 
things at the same time is a beautiful thing. 
Christine: Yeah, it is kind of fun, like some kid 
standing there in front of you and if offering you 
some drink, it’s a beer, and to take it from him 
and shake it up and spray it on you or spray it back at him to me is way 
more fun than puking at the end of the night. 

Danny: Take and embrace a rock cliche and turn it around, make it into 
something different, and there is a line, you talk towing a line, there’s a 
fine line with everything, and at shows there’s always this imaginary line 
on the stage that nobody crosses and everybody is afraid to dance and stuff. 
We just want to get people moving, man, we’re not about drinking beer 
and getting fucked up, we’re about kicking your ass and getting down and 
not feel the need to get drunk an do that, but we’re just up there to say you 
don’t need to be drunk to do that, you know. Just do it because the music 
moves you and hopefully we play the kind of music that’s going to move 
you to do that. Get down and get with it and have a good time and shake 
your ass. 

What are the roots for your desire to have the showmanship, and spectacle, 
because in my head I am thinking about the ambiguous sexuality and danc- 
ing of early Bowie and Iggy Pop painting himself with glitter and rolling 
around, or even Hedwig and the Angry Inch. 

Margaret: From boredom, I think. From seeing the same damn thing every 
night. I don’t know, flannel shirts, to me. . . 

Danny: Seeing too many bands in long shorts and converse. 
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Margaret: That is something my brother would wear to take out the trash. 
Danny: Too many backwards baseball caps. 

Margaret: Look, Danny comes from Detroit and Christine and I come 
from a very rural like hunting town, so to me these bands, my god, this is 
as backwoods as it fucking gets, you think you are so amazing and sparkly, 
but I am just like, where or how? As a kid, I danced my whole life. My first 
teacher studied under, well, she was in the Follies, so my whole life, start- 
ing at like 5 years old, was like show after show after show, dressing up, get- 
ting out of school, my mom picking me up, in the back of the station 
wagon putting on your costume, going to this show and that show, and it 
was all just like, well, that was just life, and I don’t think I could ever stop. 
Danny: When I first started going to see bands, I’d always go if I could just 
only get up there I could really do something. I just didn’t like seeing 
bands standing there and playing. It’s like, if you are on stage, do some- 
thing with it. Really show them what it is about, so when I was a kid, I 
loved David Bowie, sure. 

Margaret: For me, well I think that David Bowie is really great, and I really 
admire Iggy with all of my heart and soul and every fiber that is within me, 
but it’s also like you grew up going to church and I don’t know if you ever 
went to church, but the guys on the stage, you know, he’s ranting and rav- 
ing and ringing bells and there’s smoke and this outfit with a hat and he’s 
got back-up singers and a whole entourage for this spirit that everybody is 
going to have a piece of and then you are going to turn into him. It’s 
intense, and you grow up with this every day. I went to Catholic school, so 
it was like church was almost, well, there was a lot of it. I think for me 
that’s a huge part of it. It’s about your soul, and what does your soul look 
like? My soiil does not wear, well, my butt crack is hanging out of my 
pants a little bit, but my soul is so beautiful, and when I look at somebody 
that is so dressed into this confine and I see their soul shredding to get out 
of it, c’mon, let it out, fuck it, I want to see it, I want to see all of you, I 
don’t want to see your hairstyle, I don’t want to see your outfit, I don’t want 
to see your crap, I don’t want to hear what you have to say, I want to see 
your soul shine. And usually when I get up there and do what I have to do, 
I see it, even if it’s just a little bit, I get see it. And that’s like probably my 
purpose for running around the planet in leather underpants. 

Danny: I mean we love good clothes too, but we love taking them off. 

But a band like the Delta 72 used to be very into their clothes, whereas you 
strip down, not exactly like a stripper show but the bare essentials, a lack 
of fear, like Walt Whitman embracing the body electric. 

Margaret: That’s what I am saying. I want to see your soul. It’s okay, no mat- 
ter what your soul looks like. I mean my grandmother was schizophrenic, 
and my grandfather was a member of the Purple Gang, I don’t care what 
your soul looks like, I don’t care what you did bad or what you did good, 
you make this world an amazing place to be. We’re here, do your part, let 
me see. If I am the only example, but I think that Iggy Pop is probably the 
greatest example that there has been of that, he just gets up there and does- 
n’t fucking care and his soul is there for everyone to see and every-body. . . 
You can see that he inspires people from all ranges, conservatives, it doesn’t 
matter, and it like saves you. Even if it’s just for a minute, it saves you. 

You no longer wear make-up anymore on stage Danny? 

Danny: I don’t wear make-up any more, but I’ve always been into the fem- 
inine side of myself. When I was a kid I used to pretend that I was a girl 
sometimes. For some reason, that has always been attractive to me. I’ve 
wanted to know what it is like to be female, wanted to know about the 
female side of things. But you know, when we first started out, we could 
barely play, and we would love to get dressed up. Margaret and I lived at a 
house together at that time, where we had one room that was all clothes 
and wigs and dog collars and a vanity and everything, and we would just 
love to get all dressed up, but that was the fun we had. Still, it’s really fun 
to do that. So, she was like, I want to do this band, and I want it to be all 
girl band, and I want you to be a girl in my band, and I was like, yeah, 
because I had already done that. When I was a kid, I had already pretend- 
ed I was a girl, I was already into that. She knew that, she saw that in me, 
and she wanted to help bring that out and use that side of me that I hadn’t 
really explored since I was a kid. So, we got on stage not knowing how to 
play at all, so people were like, yeah, they suck, and people who saw us at 
the beginning did think we sucked, but we always had something, we were 
always balls out, and people couldn’t take it then. We have changed a lot 
and we have grown a lot. So, once we started getting better, then we 
played better and moved around more; suddenly, the wings started falling 
off, the make-up was getting so sweaty. . . 


Margaret: It’s in your eyes and it hurt. 

Danny: We really couldn’t do that anymore, so we just started to evolve 
and say, okay. I love being a drag queen but then when you meet some- 
body like Jane County, you’re like, I’m not really a drag queen. I’m not 
really that intense about it, and I am not really representing people like 
Jane County, because Jane County is really doing it. So, after awhile the 
wig just started falling off and the make-up started coming off and you 
know... 

Margaret: The nice thing about it is that you can change. You don’t ever 
have to be this one thing where you are always going to have a Beatles 
haircut, or you are always going to wear this certain kind of shoes. You can 
just go with whatever kind of life throws at you or gives you and take it, 
whether it’s bad or whether it’s good, and through yourselves, turn into this 
amazing thing. I think that’s what the Dollrods always did. I played classi- 
cal guitar most of my life, but playing power chords, I was just totally lost 
up there, whatever that vibration was, but there was this vibration between 
me and this amp and my friends, and the original drummer we had had 
this huge set. She drank and like played with one stick. 

Danny: You know, one foot, one stick, and one hand. 

Gender bending has been a very important part of rock’n’roll from the very 
beginning, take for example Little Richard, but it doesn’t depend on wearing 
pasties or Maybelline, it really depends on your naked ability to push limits. 
Danny could still play at being a girl without all the adornment. 

Margaret: Most of the time we go places, and we’ll be at a truck stop or 
something, and someone will say, hello ladies. 

Danny: It happens to me all the time. That happens when we are together 
all the time. 

Margaret: He’s just looking like this (jeans and T-shirt) and people just auto- 
matically assume he’s a girl. 

Danny: I was just somewhere recently and went to get something at a gas 
station, and they said, have a good day ma’am, or some-thing like that. 
Margaret: I’m like, they must be desperate out here in these parts (laughter). 

You don’t equate sexiness with things like alcohol and drug use, but 
through the body glow or dancing. Do you feel sexy when exploring your 
feminine side on or off stage? 

Danny: I feel sexy being able to have both sides going together, to have the 
male side and the female side like integrated and have one come out at 
one time and the other come out another time. 

A sense of fluidity? 

Margaret: I think that’s with everyone. Being a girl, so many times I feel 
like a guy. 

Danny: I think it’s really healthy to be able to be in touch with both sides, 
because everyone has both sides within them. 

I see that with the Cramps and Jon Spencer, and it was an essential part of 
punk rock, but somehow it got obliterated by baseball caps and long shorts. 
Are you harkening back to the original core of rock’n’roll? 

Danny: I think we have always been in touch with the core of rock’n’roll, 
and I hope that we always will be. 

Margaret: But even more than the core of rock’n’roll, I think it’s the core 
of your soul. I mean there’s so many times that we are driving from place 
to place and I’ll see a person, you know, a beautiful person, wearing an 
over-sized turtleneck and just covering up every beautiful part of them- 
selves. In America more so than in Europe. In Europe, you really don’t see 
it, but in America you see it. Kids just covering themselves up, hair in their 
face, and it’s like, how in the fuck can you get in there? I don’t know. 

Although America espouses freedom and liberty, it’s really a repressed place. 

Margaret: Extremely repressed, and I think it is incredibly unhealthy. 

You walk across the border into Quebec, and it’s almost night and day. 

Margaret: It’s like you are in a totally different world. Right over the border. 
Danny: That’s the thing that is really weird about America is the hypocriti- 
calness of it. I think that gives it a lot of the tension and absurdity of the 
country that has some sort of attraction because it is so absurd and 
repressed, but yet talks about freedom so much. 

Margaret: But it’s just talk, there’s... I don’t even know if I can say any- 
thing, sorry. 
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Don't Mess with the Puppet Master: 

A talk with Leonard from 




Punk rock changed my 

life. Sure, it sounds cliche but so are a lot of things in this world. It could be 
worse. I remember 1989 being the year punk rock changed my life. I was a 
struggling, young musician in the shitty Detroit music scene going nowhere 
fast. My band at the time took the opportunity to open for some three-piece 
band from Vancouver, B.C. I was so fed up with the state of music then, I 
remember being extremely 
depressed and wanting to pack it 
all in after the night was through. 

Not so! The band that took the 
stage that night and made me want 
to continue playing music was 
NoMeansNo. They played with this 
sense of urgency and conviction 
that no one in that room could deny. 

I was reborn that fateful night and 
the world seemed right again! 

Fast forward to Japan 2002!! I 
started to get that sinking feeling 
about music again. Is there really a 
place for me/us in the music biz?? 

Why are we always force fed mid- 
dle-of-the-road schmaltz rock from 
the media?? Can’t anyone write a 
decent song anymore?? My new 
band, Fabulous Disaster (yes plug 
for me), had the honor and privi- 
lege to be flown out by our record 

label to tour Japan with a legendary band from LA. Sure I had heard this 
band’s name before and everyone I knew always raved about them. I 
remember standing in the middle of about seventy Japanese kids yelling out 
this band’s name (as it was probably the only word they knew in English), 
the first night of the tour in Kyoto. They took the stage and proceeded to 
pound the crap out of me. I was mesmerized! I couldn’t keep my eyes off 
the singer! He danced around the stage like a crazed cartoon char- 
acter, while singing with his middle finger in his left ear & he had 
these, these puppets!!! He owned the place!! He had me and all 
these other Japanese kids going completely ape. I finally realized I 
was being hit in the head with a seminal steamroller. I didn’t see it 
coming, a total TKO!!! I was totally blown away and that night I 
didn’t get much sleep. I couldn’t stop thinking about them! Every 
time I’ve seen them since I’ve screamed bloody murder, like it’s 
Beatle Mania all over again. Recently I’ve started seeing a hyp- 
notherapist to get their damn catchy songs out of my head. Punk 
rock changed my life AGAIN! The legendary band was the 
Dickies!!! For those of you not in the know, the Dickies were the 
first punk band ever to be signed to a major label. From their 
debut 1978’s“lncredible Shrinking Dickies” to their newest release 
“All This and Puppet Stew” (Fat Wreck Chords, 2001), the Dickies 
continue to inspire and influence new generations of punk fans 
worldwide!! In a perfect world, the Dickies would be the most 
famous band on the planet. Although they’ve been surpassed in 
popularity by other bands that named the Dickies as one of their 
major influences (The Offspring, Green Day and many more), few 
bands such as the Dickies, have kept their fan base and continue 
to tour, wowing crowds wherever they happen to be. Leonard 
Graves Phillips, lead singer and keyboardist for the Dickies, is one of my 
most favorite people ever! He truly is one of the most intelligent, hilarious, 
thoughtful & most gifted people I have ever met. A true gem! A national 


by Lynda Mandolyn and David Ensminger 


treasure! He’s also a foxy babe and a real looker in my 
book! (ok, ok, I’m being biased) Left of the Dial and I 
would personally like to thank him for doing this inter- 
view, read on! 

Supposedly, the guys in the band met you through mutual friend Steve 
Huffsteter from the band the Quick. At the time, what were you doing 
besides listening to scratchy Black Sabbath records? Were you down on 
Hollywood Boulevard seeing bands and playing music? 

I was extremely isolated, socially, before the Dickies. I went to rock 
concerts at larger venues, but didn’t “hang out” in Hollywood. I 
did however venture out to clubs like the Starwood to see the first 
L.A. appearance of the Ramones, and the Dammed... Also, I went 
to a few Quick shows and would see the local bands they were 
playing with. Right before the Dickies, Chuck Wagon and myself 
were toying with a pre Devo-like band idea called “The Blobs.” 

Were you a fan of the “new” pop sound ranging from the Flamin’ 
Groovies to later bands like the Pop, Nick Lowe, and The Records, or 
did you actually really enjoy the L.A. punk scene, including the 
Bags, Weirdos, and the Dills? 

I wasn’t really into the “skinny tie” type bands back then, even 
though I dug what they were trying to do (possessing a good degree 
of 1960’s damage myself). You see, being a keyboardist, I was 
immersed in 70’s prog rock. I was particularly a big fan of early 
“Genesis” with PeterGabriel. Ironically, he became a big influence 
for what I was to do subsequently on stage with the band. When 
we were embraced by the L.A. punk scene, I, of course, hung out 
and participated. I thought the early Weirdos were great on stage 
and also had fun at Black Randy & the Metro Squad shows. 

How exactly did John Hewlett (formerly of Mark Bolan fame, manager of 
Sparks) approach the Dickies after a set at the Starwood? 

John Hewlett’s’ assistant, Joseph Fluery, was managing Lance Louds’ band 
The Mumps, who were on a bill with us. As I remember, I think John was 
struck by our version of “The Sounds of Silence” and thought it would be 

a cool novelty single for his label 
Exhibit J. 

How were you able to convince A&M, 
who just had a terrible bout with the 
Sex Pistols, to put their money and 
energy into a punk band 2,000 miles 
away that no one had even heard of? 
We recorded a demo for him at the 
old Beach Boys’ “Brother Studio” 
that consisted of “You’re so 
Hideous,” ‘You Drive Me Ape(You 
Big Gorilla),” and “Paranoid.” He 
was so impressed he flew to 
England the next day and started 
shopping us. These recordings even- 
tually became the first A&M 
release. 





Were you surprised when “Banana 
Splits” hit the charts and the first LP 
stayed in the charts for 6 months, 
yet no dues were played until after 

1980? (editor’s note: I meant royalties, not dues, so was misunderstood) 

Yes, we were utterly surprised when “Splits” hit. It was recorded as an after- 
thought. I don’t believe it even made the “Incredible Shrinking” album. 
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We had released three or four singles from that record already to no big 
avail, hence “Splits.” As far as the second part of this question is con- 
cerned, I believe you were misinformed. We were touring Britain in 78 
while “Splits” was climbing the charts. 


Yes, that’s true. Anyone who hears my speaking voice knows I have a 
mature sounding “radio voice.” It’s been like that since I was pretty young. 
I dug the sound of singers like Howard Devoto, and Pete Shelly because 
the amount of anger in their tone was sublimated. 




You once told a reporter, “I’ll tell you straight up, I would love 
to be able to go into the Steely Dan of punk mode. Just have 
Stan and I make records and not have to be the monkey on 
the string, and do the puppet show that I do. I enjoy it, but it 
gets dull after a while.” Yet, the band’s publicity centers on 
such things, so do you feel a bit conflicted? 

Conflicted? That’s an understatement. The truth is, I felt 
much more conflicted when I was younger, say 25- 
3 5. However, lots of drugs supplied me with a strenuous 
diversion. Suzi Gardner of L7 once called me a walking 
contradiction. Let’s just say I wish I could do live shows at 
will. ...like Nancy Sinatra or Sly Stone. 


You once observed, with A&M, “We had complete artistic con- 
trol, which is a great thing to have in a contract, especially for 
a punk rock band circa 1977. And the testimony to that is the 
“Nights in White Satin” single that they put out, with us in 
KKK outfits. That would NEVER happen today.” Why wouldn’t 
that happen today, and why were the Dickies so fortunate? 

You must remember that even though A&M was technically 
an independent label, they were also a major label with acts 
like The Carpenters and Styx. There is no way a label like 
Geffen, for example, would put out a CD by a band nobody has heard of 
dressed in KKK outfits. It would just be to politically incorrect. This Is, of 
course, ironic in the 21st century, when we get to be assailed by TV broad- 
casts of Eminen licking giant dookies. We were fortunate because “punk 
rock” was so utterly new at the time and our record deal gave us “complete 
artistic control.” I’m sure the executives at A&M were saying at the time, 
“This punk thing is wacky in a fascist sort of way, so what the heck? Let’s 
put this out and see if the kiddies buy it.” 
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You have actually pointed out that bands like 
the Circle Jerks got together whenever the 
market changed and was more hospitable to 
punk, unlike the Dickies trudging throughout 
the years, but what do you think of re-formed 
first wave bands like the Buzzcocks and Wire? 
Or do you not care and really sit around listen- 
ing to Harry Nilsson records? 

I remember hearing the Buzzcocks comeback 
record some years ago. Pete Shelly is, of 
course, a gifted songwriter, but I don’t remem- 
ber anything on that record particularly 
knocking me out (I only listened once mind 
you). I think after his solo bit, the Buzzcock 
format might have been a step back for him. 
So, I guess I’ll still opt for Nilsson. 


Nearing age 50, do you feel like it is a hurdle to 
record a record for Fat Wreck Records, basical- 
ly a teenage age crowd? Dave Alvin of the 
Blasters recently told me, I can’t write songs 
for 13 years old... 

I consider it a gift, (being asked to do a record for Fat) in the later end of 
my checkered career. And I, of course, empathize with the The Blasters’ 
sentiments. 

Is there anything you wanted to do in this life that you haven’t done yet? 

Nothing I should mention in this interview. 

Did you ever meet Anton Lavey? If so, was he a nice guy or big scary demon? 


“There’s this myth out 
there, and it’s been going 
on for years, that anyone 
who’s a punk rocker 
grew up listening to Iggy 
Pop and the MC5 — just 
punk from the get-go. 
And that’s just not true. 
Most of these guys that 
had spiky hair back in 
1977 were listening to 
Yes before they cut it 
off.” So, are you suggest- 
ing that most of the 
bands were just jumping 
on the wagon, and today 
they might even be doing 
hip hop-punk hybrids, 
just like many “punk” 
bands took up heavy 
metal in the 1980s? 
Precisely.. .Plus, back 
then, punk rock didn’t 
have the history it has today, so the field of influence was narrow if a band 
was interviewed and wished to seem “hip and relevant.” 

I was a pop musician disguising himself as a punk rocker, who assumed, 
with my overblown ego, that the Dickies were going to be a springboard into 
some sort of Brian Eno reality that I was trying to attain. But that didn’t hap- 
pen.” Why exactly did it fall short? What do you mean by Brian Eno reality? 

What I meant by Brian Eno reality was a much heavier involvement in 
extra projects, production and soundtracks. This, of course, was all stifled 
by heavy drug abuse and sloth. 

Is it true that you modeled your voice after “Spiral Scratch” with Howard 
DeVoto and the Buzzcocks, thinking that his “really whiney voice... seemed 
like a cool vocal style kind of shoot for”? 
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Yes, I had the pleasure of being quite friendly with Dr.LaVey. He once told 
me, “Leonard, you’re living proof that an occultist can have a sense of 
humor.” 


Do you have any musical endeavors outside of the Dickies that you want to 
pursue? ( I heard you talk about a punk rock opera, will that ever see the 
light of day?) 


Now that I’m sober 
again, I wish to give 
some serious atten- 
tion to the piano, but 
I’m quite lazy. Fat 
Mike keeps asking me 
to write more songs 
(but fears it may take 
4 more years) and the 
opera is still on ice. 

Were you classically 
trained on piano as a 
child or self taught? 
How old were you 
when you started 
playing? And will you 
ever play keyboards 
with the Dickies live 
on stage again? 

I studied a little 
music theory, took 
harmony in high 
school, but am prima- 
rily self-taught, and 
no, I’ve no plans to 
play keebs on stage 
with the Dickies 
again (too much over- 
head). 


TIGER BEAT QUESTIONS 

Fave Color? Pink. 

What’s yer sign? Virgo. 

Favorite Actor? 

Edward G. Robinson/Charles Laughton. 

Favorite Writer? 

Alfred BesterAVilliam Shakespeare. 

Name three CDs you can’t live without 

“Beatles 65,” “Surf s Up” by the Beach 
Boys, and “After the Goldrush” by Neil 
Young. 

Blondes or Brunettes? A little of both. 
Aerosmith or Cheap Trick? 

Cheap Trick, duh! 

Do you like long walks on the beach? 

I prefer short walks on the beach. 

What’s your personal motto? 

“Fuck them if they can’t take a joke!!” 
You’re kidnapped by aliens and you have 
20 minutes to pack. What 3 Things would 
you take and what would you bring back 
with you? 

A frozen Marie Callendar Turkey Pot Pie, 
three quarters, and a .38 caliber pistol. 
Fave movie “Catch if Catch Can” (Italian 
Comedy) & Howard Hawks “The Thing.” 
Fave Food Sushi & Mexican. 
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Do you think people would prefer that you be less blunt? 

Probably depends on who you ask! I don’t know if I’m that blunt in person 
in the sense of lacking tact or anything. But I do say what I think and I’ll 
challenge someone on what they say or how they behave if I need to. I’m 
not aggressive, but I can be assertive if it seems necessary. In the law world, 
it's seen as a good quality and the gender thing doesn’t come into play but 
in the rock world it probably rubs some men the wrong way b/c they’re not 
always used to it. I think it antagonizes them sometimes. 

The mix and match, cut and paste, alter-ego musical sensibilities of Elvis 
Costello seem almost a perfect fit for your growing and expanding musical 
persona. What led you to covering the song? 

It’s sort of strange. I actually discovered the song a long time ago through 
the movie Georgia where Jennifer Jason Leigh sings the song. I figured out 
that it was an Elvis Costello song and immediately got the original. I fell in 
love with it and mentioned once to Chad Romanski (Sarge’s drummer) 
that I wanted to cover it some day. He said that if I ever did it, I had to let 
him play drums. Around that same time, I was hanging out at Jay Bennett 
from Wilco’s loft and mentioned that I loved the song. He said that if I 
ever recorded it, I had to let him do it and I made him agree to play piano 
at the same time. Anyway, four years later we were getting ready to record 
this CD and I decided I’d like to put it on there. I was trying to figure out 
how to sucker Chad into playing on the CD anyway, so I convinced him 
that since he’d have to come into the studio anyway, he might as well do 
the entire record. Then I called Jay and held him to his promise to record. 

“There are people who are truly songwriters and then there are people who 
whatever the best work that they do is a product of where they are in their 
life and what their experiences in a short, condensed period of time have 
been. I get worried that what Sarge had going for it was a product of me 
being at that crazy age where everything is exciting and interesting and 
new...”' As you now settle in with the Reputation, have these anxieties 
about the songwriting process been assuaged, or do you worry that you, 
like Paul Westerberg, you will be much less interesting as an “adult” than 
as a young frantic songwriter? 

Well, I suppose the Westerberg thing is a matter of opinion. I’m not that 
familiar with his new stuff, so I don’t want to implicitly agree with your 
statement by ignoring it. But yes, I did worry about it with Sarge and I 
guess I continue to worry about it. Whether it’s true or not? I could say 
“that remains to be seen” or “that’s for other people to decide because I 
don’t have a clue.” I suppose it’s a combination of both. Anyway, to answer 
your question, no, my anxieties about writing songs haven’t lessened and I 
sorta doubt they ever will. 


to remind you how pathetic their lives are? 

This is definitely something I’ve come to terms with as I’ve gotten older. 
Before, I was only a little older than the kids who were, um, less than kind 
to me. Now it just seems sorta laughable and pathetic. It still gets to me 
occasionally - it’s never fun to find out people are saying really fucking 
mean things and I know it still happens these days. But whatever. Clearly, 
even if I try, I can’t please those people, so there doesn’t seem to be much 
point in trying. I think it was law school that made me realize the differ- 
ence between adults and all the silly overgrown kids running around the 
rock scene. More than anything, Fve realized that I have to appreciate 
punk rock on my own terms and remember why I love it regardless of 
whether I love all of the people involved in it. 

For many of us who played in bands with women, Sarge, like former bands 
Discount and Velocity Girl, and now bands like the Paybacks from Detroit 
and the Bellrays from L.A., offered/offer a viable alternative to the often 
inflexible and cynical feminism of the Northwest band scene (need I drop 
names?). Do you see the Reputation as a level and flexible playing field? 
Well, first I should say that I’m a HUGE feminist and have a huge amount 
of respect, love and worship for a number of the bands that came out of 
that scene. That being said, I liked the bands I liked b/c I thought they 
were good bands regardless of the gender of the people in the bands. 
Which seems to me like the most obvious, most reasonable, and most fem- 
inist way for anyone to determine what they like. In terms of whether this 
band is a level and flexible playing field, I’m not sure what you mean. I 
deal with all the business stuff (w/ help from the guys sometimes), book all 
the shows, negotiate contracts and deal with the finances. I write the lyrics 
and the songs (though everyone helps flesh out the music by writing their 
own parts). It’s not like I’m not empowered in this band. And they’re all 
great men who appreciate and choose to associate with strong women who 
are their equals (Matt’s wife and Joel’s girlfriend are both awesome and 
total badasses.) 

You once said, “I think it’s really weird to put a bunch of people on a show 
together just because they’re girls. I can maybe understand ten years ago, 
people saying there is sexism in music. There’s sexism in music now, in the 
alt and punk rock scene, but it’s very subtle and very nuanced and it’s not 
that women can’t get shows anymore. Now it’s become this girl ghetto and 
has become the last bastion of marginalization... So, then we are telling 
girls or girls think that they need female role models, so then we have 
mostly sub-par female role models they are looking up to.” Has the 
Reputation dealt with the same subtle and nuanced sexism, or has the cul- 
ture finally shifted down in the alternative rock world; or better yet, has the 
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Reputation 


Punk rock seemed to be a two-sided 
coin or ying-yang experience for you. 
“It’s weird. I definitely saw the 
whole punk rock thing through 
rose-colored glasses. I was 
such a fan of the fact that 
there were all these kids out 
there... It was a strange 
feeling to realize that there 
were people across the 
country who I don’t even 
know that actually care 
enough to hate me.” Have 
those short-sighted folks 
finally fallen away from 
your rear-view mirror, or 
will there always be groups 
of like-minded people hov- 
ering around music scenes 
even as you grow older, just 
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girl ghetto been liberated, or have the walls become just more invisible to 
the naked eye? 

I don’t think the girl ghetto can be “liberated” in the sense of some heroes 
flying down to set all the poor girls free - mostly because the gender-focus 
is largely self-imposed and frequently created, validated, and celebrated by 
women as a form of empowerment. I don’t happen to view it that way 
(though I love the fact that Lilith Fair was conceived of as a way for 
women artists to show their collective economic strength. That’s rad.) 

What I don’t understand, as I mentioned in the Punk Planet article quoted 
above, is why gender needs to be an issue at all. I’m generally pretty 
offended when I realize we’ve been booked onto a bill with bands we 
sound nothing like and have nothing in common with simply b/c the 
bands contain women. I think it’s patronising, marginalizing, and most 
importantly, really reductionist of women as musicians. The music we 
play, what we sound like and what we believe in seems to hold no weight 
with certain booking agents - we’re all girls so group us together. It’s 
annoying and condescending. Yes, women are sometimes treated different- 
ly but I think there’s a pretty broad spectrum depending on the individual 
women at issue. We’re talking about musicians here and if someone’s get- 
ting the job done, they’ll be respected. And there are women who corn- 
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plain that they’re being treated differently when honestiy, they’re just not 
holding their own. More than anything, I notice women are perceived dif- 
ferently in the first place - there’s a presumption, due sometimes to the 
fact that many women in the music community seem to be content to be 
sort of silent girlfriends/participators or adulating groupies, that we’re there 
to be supporters of the community, not playas. I see it all the time and it 
sucks and it’s not fair. But I guess my main disagreement w/ the stereotypi- 
cal feminist view in rock is how a level playing field can best be accom- 
plished. I think women accomplish a lot more by walking the walk than by 
theorizing and philosophizing about how best to accomplish the walk or 
pointing fingers at people they believe are preventing them from making 
the walk. Women are frequently dismissed as musicians because audiences 
have seen a lot of women who have not made the effort to learn how to 
play their instrument well and seem to think they have no obligation to 
(well, that, and sometimes guys are just moronic assholes. But that’s sort of 
a given). Due to a sort of misguided 
PC effort, I think clubs or shows run 
by men tend to give women shows 
faster (i.e. before they’re ready) so 
that they can make some sort of dec- 
laration about how progressive and 
liberal they are - that they’re not part 
of the problem - without ever hav- 
ing to examine the ways in which 
they are part of the problem. And 
then the people with entrenched 
views about how women can’t hold 
their own are given one more piece 
of evidence supporting their beliefs. 

You seem to be slightly torn between 
your background in music and social 
work — between your interests in 
Civil Rights, Child Welfare, Foster Care 
System Issues and musician-related 
issues, but “Music lawyers can be 
very sleazy and even if you’re an 
advocate for the bands, you have to 
deal with music industry lawyers. The 
last thing I want to do is take some- 
thing that I love and deal with the 
yucky side.” Yet, was there something 
more gratifying and vital about partic- 
ipating “in an NBC investigative report 
to investigate the Cook County State’s 
Attorneys office b/c they are blatantly 
refusing to enforce Illinois stalking 
laws,” after your ordeal with a older 
man who stalked you? It’s a terrible 
thing to experience, but can your help 
on the expose, like work on Child Welfare, have very concrete results, and 
not just generate record sales? 

Well, I think all three examples are totally different things. My interest in 
law is academic b/c I love it and my interest in child welfare issues is sim- 
ply where I want to devote my legal efforts - due in large part to my expe- 
rience being a part of a foster and adoptive family and being the daughter 
of a parent who is the associate director of Department of Children and 
Family Services, both of which gave me strong beliefs as to what problems 
currently exist with the system and how kids’ interests are best protected. 
When I went to NBC to create public attention on the lack of enforce- 
ment of stalking laws, it was self-interest. I was acting as an advocate for 
myself and for the other women and men I knew had come before me and 
would come after me if the problems weren’t resolved. 

You’ve said that Chicago has been a “toughens-you-up experience” and that 
the band is the low man on the totem pole. Everybody from Milemarker, 
Wilco, and Tortoise call it home, but why is it a rewarding city to live in, 
besides being the fictional home of television’s ER, the land of knee-deep 
pizza, and the epitome of visions by writers like Carl Sandburg and Nelson 
Algren? 

I don’t know if we’re the low band on the totem pole. We’re a brand new 
band and therefore we’re starting from scratch, which makes sense of 
course. The above comment (which I think was slightly misquoted in the 


original article) about having a tough time in Chicago when I moved here 
was more about my personal experiences, not the band’s experiences b/c 
the band didn’t even exist then. As to whether it’s rewarding to live here, I 
guess I don’t think about it that way. There are a lot of people I love and a 
lot of people I don’t. But there are some cool things that happen in 
Chicago that don’t happen anywhere else just b/c of the particular music 
scene that exists here. And of course there are a million great bands and a 
ton of venues and we’re the main stopping point in the Midwest so we get 
to see a lot of great shows. 

Sarge was able to find a place in the music scene almost by way of associ- 
ation,” I lived with the guys in Braid my last two years of college when 
Sarge was starting and I suppose that was a big influence. We got our work 
ethic (tour till you want to kill each other) from them and we got a lot of 
phone numbers for shows from them, met a lot of bands through them, etc. 

And then everything just ran it’s natu- 
ral course.” Is it impossible to imagine 
the Reputation, without, urn, a reputa- 
tion that precedes the band? You even 
did a split single with Bob Nanna from 
Braid and Hey Mercedes, which made 
the connection even clearer. Can the 
band start from tabula rasa, a clean 
slate, and does it matter? 

Well, I think Braid and Sarge were 
pretty closely associated in 96 and 97 
when Sarge was first starting just b/c 
we lived in the same house, played a 
lot of shows together, and hung out 
together all the time. They taught me 
a lot about just getting out there and 
touring your asses off instead of sitting 
around complaining b/c your band 
isn’t getting the attention you think it 
deserves. Similarly, I think most peo- 
ple who knew Sarge knew us b/c we 
almost forced them to. We toured 6+ 
months a year and just hit the same 
towns over and over again ‘til at least 
some people knew who we were. As 
far as how people conceive of the 
Reputation - well, not that many peo- 
ple knew who Sarge was in the first 
place and certainly not that many 
know who we are yet. What’s fun now 
is meeting kids at shows who really 
like the Reputation and now want to 
buy Sarge CD’s even though they'd 
never heard of Sarge before. As far as 
any continuing connections w/ Bob or 
the Braid/HM guys, I stay in touch with all of them, but there’s certainly 
no association between the bands. We all moved out of Champaign over 
four years ago. But I love those guys - they were a really big part of a very 
important time in my life. Bob and I don’t see each other very often, but 
we tend to hang out every few months when we have a chance to really 
talk. We actually both went to see Kind of Like Spitting last night and 
went out with all those guys which was really, really great. 

You’ve said, “Playing a show in someone’s basement was about the height 
of my aspirations. I never thought about recording or touring. I just really, 
really wanted to be in a band. In that sense, Sarge was a really amazing 
experience for me.” That seems to be the essence of a garage band, but can 
you ever go back to those simple joys, and has your experience in music 
forever raised the bar of expectations? 

I remind myself all the time, even when we’re playing shows to 40 people 
and especially if we’re playing, shows to 500, that this is more than I ever 
hoped for. I’m not into people who are always looking at what they don’t 
have. It’s really important to me to appreciate how lucky I’ve been - even 
if it seems like nothing compared to bigger bands. And yeah, writing a 
song that I like still makes me happier than anything else. 

Can you now look back and slyly laugh at the coverage by Rolling Stone, 
Spin, Interview, and the Village Voice, or do these things really matter 
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because they helped put the band in perspective better and sell records? 

It just seems (and seemed) sort of surreal (though this band has been really 
lucky with press again, especially in Interview and the V.V.). I mean, how 
weird was the Rolling Stone/ Spin thing? We were this band that was so 
freakin’ small we weren’t even on people’s radars and then all that shit 
happened. It was bizarre. And this was before the days when every band 


actually lost Giovanni’s Room on a tour and never got to read it! I consider 
myself a reader but how much time I have to read fluctuates a lot. I love to 
read on the road but unfortunately, I do all the booking so a lot of my time 
in the van is spent doing band work or at least beating myself up for not 
doing band work that I should be doing. I still get through a few books on 
tour, but I so wish I could read more. 


More than anything, I’ve realized that I have to appreciate punk 
rock on my own terms and remember why I love it regardless of 
whether I love all of the people involved in it. 



we knew was in RS and Spin. I don’t know how many 
records it helped sell b/c our CD’s weren’t really in stores 
frequented by RS readers, but it did help us get our foot in 
the door with clubs. And if nothing else, we appreciate and 
love the writers who thought we were worth writing about. 


Sarge at Rudyard’s in Houston 


The old music business adage goes, “Solo records don’t 
sell.” Just ask Mick Jagger or members of Kiss. Only Ryan 
Adams, Peter Gabriel, Joan Jett, and some lucky others tend 
to reach success. You’ve said, “Even though in a literal 
sense, I am, I don’t think of myself as a “singer-songwriter” 
at all. Not my thing. 1-want to be in a rock band.” Could you 
sell records and be happy as a solo artist, or does the fan 
base demand something else, just like you demand the 
musical input and interplay of others? I mean, you can play 
piano, drums, guitar, and now even violin, so why not lock 
yourself in the studio and dream? 

Whoa. I can play piano and guitar. I played drums for 
many years a long time ago but I’m certainly not anywhere 
near a competent drummer now and while I’m attempting 
to learn violin, I certainly wouldn’t describe myself as 
being able to play it. Anyway, it has nothing to do with the 
desires of other people or fans, I just like being in a band. 

When I said that I meant I didn’t want to truly be a “solo” 
singer-songwriter, as opposed to the people you mentioned who all play 
with backing bands. But yes, I wanted to be in a “real” band not solo or 
with a backing band. I think it’s too emotionally and mentally draining to 
do it by yourself - the camaraderie is what makes it fun and worthwhile. 

I’d sorta like to do a solo record sometime, just to do something a little 
more countryish and lo-fi. But it’d just be for fun, not anything I’d want to 
invest a lot of time in. 

You once had a dream that went a little like, “My secret little fantasy is to 
fund a DIY all-ages space for kids to run shows in — buy them a PA and 
pay the rent so they can give all the money to touring bands. So many little 
clubs go under just because kids can’t keep up with the financial end of it. 
I’d also love to do pro bono work for bands looking over contracts and 
everything.” At this point, what does this dream mean to you, and what is it 
really about? 

It’s just something I’d like to do if I’m ever financially stable. It seems pret- 
ty simple to me - there may be an age at which I’m no longer participat- 
ing in the independent community as a band member but I’d love to stay 
involved in some way. Given the financial difficulties that make it hard for 
DIY spaces to stay afloat and especially given the municipal regulation 
problems they frequently face (see Philly), it seems like that would be a 
great contribution to make when I’m older and have more money. Plus, 
there’s a dearth of older community members and parents actively support- 
ing punk rock kids and venues and recognizing how invaluable punk rock 
can be to certain kids’ happiness. I’d just like to be able to do my part 
some day. 

One of your favorite books is James Baldwin’s “Sonny’s Blues,” Baldwin 
himself was no stranger to controversy and a reputation. “I read it about a 
million times my senior year of college. I hadn’t read it in a few years and 
just read it again the other night. I bought Giovanni’s Room a while ago but 
haven’t had the chance to read it yet.” Do you read on the road, and do you 
consider yourself a reader? 

Actually, “Sonny’s Blues” is a short story - about 35 pages I think. And I 


Your idea of a lovely marriage gift might take someone by surprise. “If I ever 
get engaged, I don’t want a ring; I’d rather the guy get me all the TV 
episodes of Fame on videocassette...” Why Fame? And what is the link 
between your favorite shows like The Practice, Judging Amy, and Law and 
Order and the performing arts drama? 

The link isn’t really between the two, it’s from me to the two things I love. 

I love the law, hence my love of The Practice and Judging Amy. Law and 
Order is OK but unbelievably enough, it looks like the new Fox show Girls 
Club might actually be decent. I was involved in all sorts of cheesy theater 
and musical stuff when I was a kid, so that’s where my love of Fame comes 
from. When I was 5, I used to get dressed up in all my “dance” clothes an 
hour before Fame came on and then I’d spend the next hour stretching so 
that I’d be prepared to fling myself around the basement whenever they 
started dancing. Honestly, right now, my two favorite shows are Alias and 
Buffy. But Judging Amy and The Practice are pretty close. 

“Probably the song that has stuck with me more than any other is that 
theme song from “Pretty in Pink” — I can’t even think who it’s by now, 
probably OMD or something. It’s just one of those songs that has a thousand 
memories attached to it and they still play it on the radio all the damn 
time.” What one song that you’ve written do think may, just may, take on 
such a life for a listener? 

This is a little out of context - 1 think the question was something about a 
song from my childhood that had stuck with me. That’s not the song over-all 
in my life that has stuck with me the most. But anyway, good lord. I have no 
idea. It seems sort of insufferably presumptuous for me to even think that 
something I wrote could. Can I gracefully bow out of that question? 
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A year ago you had mentioned that the band is slowly work- 
ing on who Elliott is evolving into, do you have a better idea 
now as to who you are and where you’re going as a band? 

I think so definitely, you know we have really set who’s actu- 
ally in the band, what our purposes are, and what we ’re able 
to do. But uh, this record was different from anything else 
we have done because it was much more diplomatic. 
Everybody had their hands in everybody else’s pot basically. 
You know, like I would go in and I’d throw down the vocal 
melody or I’d sing something, I’d come back, and they 
would have it chopped up into a million different ways and 
be like, “We’d think this is going to sound good”, and I’ll go 
back in, listen to it and rework things. 


Elliott 

1 by Christina Cruz 


An Interview with Chris Higdon of 


Would you say that being out of the scene for awhile and 
staying back home (Louisville, KY) has helped you focus and 
progress as a band instead of being out there and touring 
every other month,. The last I heard of you guys was on your 
website that was last updated about 3 years ago... 

Yeah, in a way we did just disappear, you know we just really 
kind of took our time, we drug our feet, we got, you know 
sucked into like normal life, you know which I think is real- 
ly good. Like I don’t think any of us would be at the point 
we are right now, um, and I don’t think that even our album 
would have come out for me as well as it did if I didn’t get 
that kind of perspective. But I think definitely emotionally 
we’re at a better point than we’ve been in a long time. Um, 
for this album, it was myself, Kevin, Benny, and then, 

“Digger,” who is Jason Skaggs, but Digger’s not touring with 
us anymore. Yeah, because he, like our other members 
before, has a family and got married and have a child. He 
just couldn’t do the touring thing. It’s hard, and there’s no 
way I could have. I wouldn’t ask myself and there’s no way I 
could ask him. You know, leave your family for three 
months, you know, it’s like, that’s not going to happen. 

Who did you find to replace your guitarist? 

To replace him there’s a guy named Billy Bissig, yes he’s 
“big” Billy Bissig. He’s just a musician in Louisville who has 
a lot of different things going on. 

When Elliott started to take shape back in 1995, did you ever 
think about confronting issues that you might believe in, 
such as your view on politics, religion, being straightedge, or 
being pro-active for animal rights, and sit down as a band 
and say “we’re going to be this”? 

No, it was, it’s always been something, as far as the voice of 
the band I guess, that not really intentionally but that I 
went ahead with because I was going to be the one singing, 
and I had to really care about something if it was going to be coming from 
me. Um, I have strict views, but I don’t want to put all those onto everyone 
else as a band. And that’s not really what we’re about, we’re more about 
just like daily life situations and it’s more of like emoting and kind of get- 
ting everyone into the same mood and the same atmosphere. 

Instead of focusing on one side and limiting yourselves, you try to write 
what everyone can relate to? 

Yeah, I mean, I found that with prior bands with things like that, focusing 
on certain issues, and doing things that way, it pigeon holes you to only 
that specific person. It limits you in a way, and also, how many times can 
you know one thing you’ve said, and given the things that I was thinking 
about, they already been said from time to time again. So yeah instead of 
just a single source or just like a political view.. .We have those, and I think 
people do need to address those, but also I can’t stand up and say this is 
the way you need to live your life, and this is the way that all politics 
should be. It’s like, because everyone that I’ve seen doing it is just a walk- 
ing hypocrite to a degree. And I know that that’s what I would be, so why 
am I going to put myself in that position, it’s not even a point of being 
ridiculed but I just know that’s not right. Everybody’s got their Own view, 
and you got to just let it go, so for me and the rest of the band it’s just 
about connecting with people, and playing music that’s very honest, not 
contrived and not preset for a certain crowd or audience. I think that prob- 
ably in ways has shot us in the foot a few times just because we’ll play to 


anybody and we’ll play anywhere and a lot of times people look at us like 
deer in headlights you know. And it’s not some radical new sound, you 
know we’re not doing anything particularly different. I pretty much just 
wasted that whole question, but it’s not an issue for me to address my views 
strictly on certain issues. Like in “Calm Americans” in ways addresses 
social issues and the way that we as American’s view ourselves and view 
world issues. For me, a song like that connects on a few different levels and 
not just one. 

Do you think that even with your not so straightforward lyrics your songs 
reach people on a more personal level when they can interpret them howev- 
er they want to? 

I would hope so. When people want me to explain lyrics, and I will to a 
degree of what they mean to me but whatever they mean to you is absolute- 
ly right, you know, and however you connect to it. I mean there’s bands that 
I love that sometimes I didn’t even know exactly what they were saying and 
I connected to it, and whatever I made up in my head that they were say- 
ing, that’s what they’re saying and I don’t think they would have a problem 
with that. And that goes the same for me, if anyone, you know guys in 
Colorado connected to our songs cuz they thought it was about smoking 
pot and it absolutely wasn’t, (laughs) but that’s fine you know, if they’re into 
it, then that’s great. I want to be represented correctly, but I’ll represent 
myself correctly, like whatever they’re gonna think they can think. 
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To diverge a little, are you 
a vegan or vegetarian? 

Yeah I’ve been vegetarian 
since 1988, or 89, 1 did 
vegan for like 3 years and 
that just wasn’t my thing. 
Yeah it’s hard, and I don’t 
expect people to do it, it’s 
extremely hard. I’ve been 
vegetarian and been 
straight-edge since those 
times. I consider myself 
straight-edge but it’s not a 
thing that I play and go 
out of my way. 

You don’t go as far as 
writing the X on your 
hand? 

Yeah, right. But you know 
and sometimes, today I 
don’t even know. I’m so 
removed from like the 
musical scene of what 
that involves. I’m so 
removed from it, I don’t 
even know what it is any- 
more, but I’ll say that I am just for the fact that like, I would rather people 
go oh, I can be like that instead of some guy that’s like beating the hell out 
of somebody and saying well, that guy’s straight-edge, that’s the way I’m 
supposed to act, you know, I’m sup-posed to wear athletic gear and beat 
the hell outta people at the shows. But I don’t even know if that happens 
anymore, cuz I have no clue. That’s why that’s the whole thing with put- 
ting labels on yourself, for me it’s just a personal choice because I have to. 
You know I would be a drunk if I drank one drink, that’s just, I know what 
my limits are. And I know that I have those tendencies, I would want to, it 
runs in my family, when I do things, I really do things, so I know my lim- 
its. I think that when people can just do things in moderation that’s what 
real strength is, not cutting everything out if you can do things in modera- 
tion that’s great. But I mean all my friends when we go out, we have a 
great time, and it doesn’t affect anything or my views when I’m with peo- 
ple who go out and get totally wasted like my best friends who do every 
other night. 

You wrote “Calm Americans” about the way Americans are raised to live 
their life based on self-righteous ideals and we’re complacent and arrogant 
because of it. Now that conditions in this world have changed so much 
since you wrote that, are you seeing the same attitude in yourself or people 
and the things they place their priorities on? 

Yeah I think they are, I mean, when there was a problem with people 
bringing up the fact after 9/1 1 of what was the reason behind it, we were 
ridiculed for bringing up that question, well what have we done to make 
these people get so mad? You know. And it’s like that is the only question 
we should be asking, I mean we should be finding out why, and there’s no 
justification to the means and the cause of what happened, but there’s def- 
initely a reason you know and I’m sure we are guilty. Do I know what I’m 
guilty of, no, but I’m sure of it, as a country we are guilty of so many 
things. Even right now we’re not doing anything, we ’re not standing up 
and saying this war is bullshit, this is about you know oil and money, and 
has nothing to do with all the things that you’re pushing forward. 


was your intention in “Calvary Song” when you use it to describe the 

condition of people: “With reverence we search to find these slimmed down 
people with sloped design?” 

Right, and that’s what it comes from, intense mental suffering, and it’s 
basically just a song I guess as an anthem or a song addressing the fact that 
people have, and people that I have been very close with, have mental 
problems. And throughout their whole life, the way we deal with mental 
issues isn’t like how we deal with a broken arm or you know a sickness. We 
ridicule these people, or we put them away, or we drug them up until they 
can’t think straight. I just think that we don’t address the issues properly 
and people are scared to come forward with things that are going on in 
their lives, so that basically was a song to someone saying, it’s ok, and we’ll 
get through this. Also yeah, you know I try to work with different play on 
words and different imagery, things like that, and just from my background 
in my life, so a lot of it sometimes there still is a lot of religious imagery 
and things like that. Not because Tm religiously motivated but more 
because it’s really easy for me and it’s an easy thing for people to connect 
to. It all kind of relates. For me, spirituality isn’t a religious thing you 
know. Religions are something all together different. Probably the person 
that it was written for didn’t even know it completely goes over their head, 
but then it can connect with someone out there. 

Your decision to sign with Revelation was mainly for distribution reasons, 
you wanted your music to reach a larger audience, so why not a major 
label? 

Yeah, it’s not our goal but it’s nothing we’re against you know. I mean it’s 
like I’ve always said, it’ll just have to be the right deal whether it was with 
an independent or a mainstream label or whatever. We just really look 
into, how do we do this and do it right this time. We always end up doing 
a record and by the time the record finally comes out we already want a 
new record because it takes so long (laughs). You know we’ve been living 
with the new record for so long and we realize it’s not um, it’s not always 
just for us. We need to do it and have it become, we have to run the whole 
circle, hit all the bases, we can’t just put a record out and that’s it. 

It’s been suggested that the emo style, which some think you and Sunnyday 
Real Estate embodied, is dead, yet Dashboard Confessional is selling out 
venues, where does Elliott fit in now that “rock” is back in the form of 
bands like the White Stripes, The Vines, The Strokes, Mooney Suzuki and 
others? 

Sometimes I’ll turn on the TV and I’ll see a band that I’ve never heard of 
but it sounds like every band that plays with us for the past six years, and 
you’re just like huh? It’s a bit puzzling to a degree. The industry wants 
emo to be like the next new thing, to have a new tag to put on a genre of 
music so that they can market a whole new slew of bands and put them 
out there. The industry tries really hard to put that tag on bands, but I 
don’t think it really stuck to us. I don’t know what’s happening now, but if 
anything it’s more of a marketing type decision that labels are trying to 
push. And obviously it is somewhat of a genre, but I’m sure we do in some 
way fit into the category, but you can call me whatever you want to call 
me as long as you’re calling. It’s just one of those things. I’ve seen articles 
that mention emo and blah blah blah, but it never seemed to take off like 
the way that they wanted, like the new catch phrase. I don’t know if kids 
are still wearing those gasoline name jackets, or the sweatshirt party in the 
jean jacket. (Laughs) 

We know that even bad reviews sell records; so do you think reviews are 
just a marketing tool or are they legit? 

No I think that they’re a way, especially if you got consistent people doing 
the reviewing, and you know for whatever publication it is, if a reader 
knows he can go and look, and look at certain reviews, and knows whether 
they’re good or bad, you know then they’re going to get something from 
that. You know, like I have no problem getting a bad review as long as the 
review is fairly consistent to what they like and what they don’t like, you 
know what I mean, cuz then it makes sense to people. They can go read, 
“you rated that and I loved that so I know I’m going to like this too.” You 
know what I mean, it makes sense. To me that’s fine and I appreciate you 
know people giving the music a chance, the listen, giving it the time 
regardless they like it or not. As long as they’re fair about what they’re say- 
ing and as long as they’re reporting on the music you know, which is the 
big issue. I’ve had show reviews where they didn’t mention the music at 
all, and only talked about that I didn’t shave my head properly or whatev- 


It’s not a big problem for most people until it hits home, as if it’s this 
masked defense mechanism to feel protected and secure. 

Right, yeah people don’t care if it’s not in their backyard. You know, it just 
expands on, it’s not even the big issues it’s the real issues. It blows my mind 
that people don’t see the big picture. And I’m not free of guilt and that’s why 
I don’t always like talking about this because you know, most of the time, 
who am I to say? I’m just in a rock band, we travel around wasting at least 40 
gallons worth of gasoline a day. So that song to me is more important, and 
it’s played with more passion at this point to me than any of the songs. 

I didn’t know that “Calvary” had three different definitions. It could mean 
troops on horses, Jesus’ crucifix, or intense mental suffering. Which one 
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Everybody's got their own view , 

and you got to just let it go , so for me and the rest of 
the band it's just about connecting with people , and 
playing music that's very honest, not contrived and 
not preset for a certain crowd or audience. 


er, you know. (Laughs) Well you know, I didn’t have a 
mirror, and I didn’t really see back there, sorry. 

You recorded “False Cathedrals” in L.A., working 16 
hours a day for one month, so with your new record you 
took a different approach and decided to record back at 
home (Louisville, KY). Did this help or hinder the 
process? 

We took a different approach, in fact we took a com- 
pletely opposite approach. We took two years for like 
two hours a day or something. It helped and hindered 
the process, a little of both, I mean I would like to find 
that happy medium somewhere and I think every time 
you go and record you figure out the next way you 
should do it. It was great that we were able to take our 
time and to like do things and then re-do them. But at 
the very end, it’s the same as being in the studio over a 
month, you know? You’re like, “OK, fine, that’s it,” 
because sometimes you just have to let it go because 
you can keep changing things forever and ever and 
ever, and that’s not going to do you any good. So, 
sometimes it’s like when I see people, they go right in 
and decide to get a tattoo, and they say, “give me this,” 
spontaneous, done! That’s amazing, that’s great, but on 
the other hand, there’s someone like me, I’ll take my 
time with it and I’ll draw it out, and I’ll keep it for 2 
years and if I still like it in 2 years then I’ll get it. And 
do I have a tattoo, no. I don’t have anything on my 
body because I go to those lengths. So those lengths 
always make a difference. So that’s kind of like how 
that recording went. 

Well taking your time with it just will help you to see if 
this is the way you really want it or like 
it... 

Yeah I definitely think that I’m glad that 
we took the time that we do to record 
things because I think that in the end, 
whether we’re completely happy or not or 
whether we feel we could do better, it’s 
still something substantial to us and its 
not just like knocking out a song. Its not 
like, “Oh, we’re putting that down and 
that’s good.” Yeah, but it took along time 
doing it this way. We won’t do again the 
way that we did it. Kevin produced and 
he engineered it. It was just hard. So the 
idea that we’re taking is like writing for a few weeks, and then touring 
between some of the songs that we write, and then with that going home, 
writing more. But the plan next time is to write the record, get the majori- 
ty done, and then go into the studio for like tops two, three months and 
then bust it out. Most bands will go into it for like three weeks or three 
months depending on the genre. Or some bands go on for three years. I 
don’t think it does much good to sit on it for too long, it’s gotta be fresh 
and that’s why we wrote the songs, and then they were rewritten three or 
four times. We just kept bending it more, making changes. 

Do you immerse yourselves in music while you’re on the road, or do you 
find yourself ignoring music on the road because of boredom or business? 

There’s all kinds of music being played in the van. Constantly. Benny was 
over there playing guitar just now, and um, this is where it becomes our 
lives. Basically, people in the band listen to such drastically different things 
and you really get a taste for people’s musical taste and what they’re into 
listening to and not just playing. Being in a band is just a huge compro- 
mise, like you compromise what you’re doing for the greater cause of the 
band, and you do what you do best to fit in with what everyone else is 
doing. If I was in a band by myself, it would sound nothing like Elliott, if 
Benny was in a band completely by himself it would sound nothing like 
Elliott, and Kevin, same thing. So it’s what we bring together that makes 
this one creation. And each of us on our own would probably be all a very 
driven, and generic, version of whatever we’re into, but by combining our 
efforts hopefiilly we come up with something big. And touring is a great 
time just to listen to music while you’re just driving around. 


Does listening to so much music serve as an inspiration? 

It can go all different ways, you can hear it and go, god I can’t believe you 
like this shit! 

Do you think the “hardcore” scene has been hijacked by bands like 
Hatebreed as a way to sell young kids violence and hate for the sake of 
profit... or were these bands just following the hardcore tradition and resist- 
ing the “wuss” of emo rock of bands like Promise Ring? 

I really have no idea. I’m so far removed from it. I wish I could give an 
opinion but I wouldn’t wanna speak cuz I've seen some interviews with 
bands like Hatebreed and things like that, and they seem you know, ok, I 
just don’t know enough to give one way or another. I can say I haven’t 
been to a show in ten years that made me feel the way shows did back 
then. Like I started going to shows in the late 80s, and I’m sure people 
then said, “god, these shows are nothing like the shows in 76,” or what- 
ever, but I mean the intensity of the crowds, and some of the morals of the 
music, and like every band that was there was just amazing. Like seeing 
Fugazi play in a 300 venue club, those shows, because it wasn’t the band, 
it was the people, and it was the community, and it was like, there was just 
this energy that was going on with it, and it’s just not there anymore. I 
think it’s both the audience’s fault and the band’s fault. It’s not one or the 
other, they’re a lot of great bands out there, but when the crowd comes, 
you know it’s just a huge fashion show, punk fest. And then there are a lot 
of bands that are the exact same way. They’re there to be cool. What do 
you expect, how is the crowd supposed to be motivated by that? So, I really 
don’t have an opinion on where hardcore is now but I just haven’t felt the 
way I did. There are a few bands that could do that today but it’s hard. The 
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You were going to college during Falling Forward 
when you got tired of your career as a photojour- 
nalist because you decided you needed to be in a 
band touring the country, what was it that made 
you realize that you needed to be out there, to be a musician? 


van no girls aloud, no don’t bring anybody” 
because it does mess with the dynamics, but like 
you got to make it work somehow. I don’t know, 
I’ve never been in the position where I was asked 
to be on the road for like 12 months out of the 
year, and if that ever came up, you know it’d be a 
huge decision that would have to be made, how it 
would affect my life and things you have to sacri- 
fice and really nothing is worth sacrificing if 
you’re with the right person, so I don’t know, it’s a 
hard thing people do and they probably make that 
choice all the time. And that’s why I would never 
ask members of the band if they have kids and a 
wife, then that’s your priority, this band is not your 
priority. There’s never been any ill will towards 
those sorta things, but it’s probably the hardest 
thing to cteal with, on all levels like whether it be 
you know finding someone that’s a substantial 
good person for the right reasons, and keeping that 
person. 


same bands that play that played back then. It’s still hard to feel that ener- 
gy now. It’s more on an individual basis now, and that’s I guess its part of 
the downfall to things being real popular. But that’s good too, because 
hopefully you can turn people on to a different side of life. 

There was some line up changes recently. Your last bassist and guitarist 
had to leave the band for family reasons to balance out their lives better 
w/their loved ones, so how do you deal with the challenges you face in 
order to devote yourself to Elliott when you have to put aside personal life to 
go on tour and does this come out in your songwriting? 

Yeah it does and any type of extreme one way or another is going to come 
out like usually in things that we do whether it be good or bad. And it puts 
you in positions that are harder, and puts you through stresses, your rela- 
tionships are stressed, puts your friendships through stress. And it’s really 
hard and it’s hard for a band to loose members when they decide they 
can’t do that and it’s hard to make those decisions like do we keep going or 
do we end this now? It all just really depends I think on the band, how it 
was set up, what the integral parts of the band are, and are other members 
definitely integral parts of the band? And there’s going to be certain people 
that will stop listening to us a lot because those elements are gone. But 
yeah, it’s hard, it’s harder on everyone’s relationships and it’s just like every- 
thing, you just have to keep trying different ways of doing it. Hopefully 

you’re with someone, 
a girlfriend you know 
that understands that 
each of is this way 
because what we do 
and what we have to 
do. And then for our 
part, communication 
has to stay open com- 
pletely. 

Is this what you’re 
going through now? 

That’s what we’re try- 
ing, you know like, 
you got a significant 
other, they can come 
on tour, bring them 
on tour we’ll figure it 
out, because if not, 
especially if you’re 
planning on doing a 
lot of touring, it’s just 
not going to work out. 
Before it was always 
like, “No, this is the 


Well it was more of like what truly made me happy. What was like satisfy- 
ing me, how I was reaching people the most, and what they were getting 
out of it you know and I just thought that this was my opportunity to do 
things I can do the best. We started Falling Forward in ’92. We graduated 
high school, started going to college, and doing that band we decided 
we’re going to do this full on. Making that decision was hard and then 
soon as I made that decision, the band broke up after that. Then about a 
year after that we started Elliott. It’s hard, it’s a hard thing for people to do 
that thinking, people come to me and ask me like, “What do I if I get out 
of college and I lose my insurance, my mom and dad won’t let me live at 
the house anymore?” I’m like, what? “Do I do it or don’t I?” It’s like, if you 
gotta ask yourself, don’t do it, just don’t do it. It’s a sickness just like any- 
thing else. Most of the people in bands are demented in one way or anoth- 
er. There’s something that makes them do this, besides the benefit that 
beholds them, it’s just like a drug. 

So you find being a musician more fulfilling then painting and photography? 

Yeah, well they’re just different. And I could either, I just had the choice of 
like one or the other just because I have to put everything I’ve got into one 
or the other. I still shoot, and I still enjoy it and love doing it but hopefully 
there will be times when I can focus more on it. I always tried to do art but 
I'm not really much of a painter, but photography has always come natural 
for me. With music, it’s not very natural, but it’s what satisfies me the most. 
I think it’s important to choose. A lot of people are in all different direc- 
tions and that’s good for awhile but then at some point you have to 
immerse yourself in one medium. 

A lot of bands end up naming themselves after something that they believe 
in, after someone that they admire, what’s the deal behind the name Elliott? 

We actually had a list of names. I put in the names of two children I was 
taking care of that time for a friend of mine. Nixon and Elliott. Nixon’s a 
boy, Elliott’s a girl. That’s where the name came from. And I put 'em in 
there and we just kept marking off names, and finally those were the only 
one’s left. Nixon was already a band and so Elliott took the band. We want- 
ed a name that was just a name and that’s what we got. Six years later, a 
name’s a name. 

I’m sure that little girl’s very happy... 

(Laughs). . . if she even knows, if she even knows. 
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I read an interview article in Amp magazine in which Mike from Fat Wreck 
Chords interviewed you and in his intro he said the dyke punk movement of 
the mid-1990s reminded him of the original wave of punk rock, with its ele- 
ment of danger and subversion, and I know you toured Japan with the 
Dickies, so do you identify with that aspect of the music more so than relate 
to other bands on Fat Wreck Chords? 


had no clue. 

We were totally on 
our own, no direction, 

no nothing, and we got screwed over a lot. Um, with this band, we have 
a great label that is backing us, weve worked with really good bookers, and 
we kind of know more of what to expect and we are more seasoned pros, 
like touring wise, so that helps. But if you are young and in a new band, 
its really hard, because people do take advantage of you. 

Do you agree? 

Sally: Yeah, totally. I mean weve been through it over the past couple of 
years. We have learned so much just by getting screwed over. . . 


Sally: I think a lot of bands on Fat are influenced by the older stuff too. A 
lot of people I know. 

Lynda: But we definitely stick out more than the others. We don’t sound 
like a Fat Wreck band. They kind of have their own certain style and 
sound that I think were really different from. The first record was recorded 
by Brian Green, who does a lot of the Fat Wreck Chords bands, but our 
new record was produced by Alex Newport, and we wanted to try and get a 
more different sound. We recorded on two inch tape analog, and we just 
wanted a more fatter, live sound. 

You’ve mentioned that not only were you pleased with just the sound of the 
new record, but also the structure of the songs. 

Lynda: Yes. 

What happened during the few years between the releases that led to the 
progression, just the touring and playing? 

Lynda: (laughs) Well, yeah! 

Sally: Plus, on Put Out or Get Out, a lot of those songs were on our first 
record, called Pretty Colors. They were remakes of old, old songs when we 
first got together. 

So it was rehashed material, not a leap forward? 

Sally: Yeah. It was stuff that we wrote a long time ago that we just changed, 
reproduced, or whatever, so with this new record we did a lot more collab- 
orating. 

Why did you take a step back and go with the two inch tape, because the 
other record had been done mostly on computer. How did you know that was 
the direction to take to get that fuller sound? It’s a lot harder to work with. 

Lynda: Well, yeah it is. It is a piece of work really. You don’t have the luxu- 
ry of, especially singers, of like singing a line, if you don’t get the right 
pitch, then they can change it. You had to take a couple takes vocally and 
musically to get it right, and he would pick the three best takes of what we 
did and work from that. It was hard work, but were really happy with the 
outcome, and that’s what we wanted to go for, something more thick, 
more real sounding. 

Lynda, you’ve said that, “We’ve mostly had to deal with sexist promoters 
and booking agents and we overcame it by not backing down and by doing 
what we want basically.” How different has it been for this band compared 
to your others, say Inside Out? 

Lynda: It’s a bit easier with Fabulous Disaster because we’re a little older 
and we know what we want, you know. When I was a kid with Inside Out, 


But is being screwed over typical of just any band, or does it relate to you 
being an all girl band? 

Lynda: Sometimes. 

Sally: But at the same time I know a lot of bands that are guys that get 
dicked over too, so I think that it’s just different people... 

Lynda: Different bookers. 

Sally: Some are assholes. 

But you have said that, “Some days I feel that being all female may keep us 
from becoming what we could be, as big as we could be, because we all 
know it’s a man’s world.” So is there a glass ceiling in the music world? 

Sally: Yeah, totally. 

Lynda: I’ve said this before in interviews. People have a misconception 
about girl bands. The big thing that we get is people coming up and say- 
ing, “You know I really don’t like female bands, I don’t like girl bands, but 
after I saw you guys, it changed everything.” I don’t think they see us as a 
girl band, they see us as rocking out, which is what we do. I think we 
change a lot of minds when people see us live. 

Sally: We have to prove ourselves... 

Lynda: Night after night. 

Sally: Every single night people come to the show and totally basically walk 
by our merch and don’t even really look at it and then after we play, they’re 
like, wow, I can’t believe it. They just come in thinking it’s just another girl 
band, I don’t care, so we totally have to prove ourselves every night. 

Lynda: We do, and that’s fine. 

Sally: Which I don’t think guy bands have to do. 

But do bands like the Donnas appearing on Saturday Night Live and the 
Distillers going on tour with No Doubt or Sleater Kinney on tour with Pearl 
Jam make it easier or make it harder? 

Lynda: Hopefully it will open the doors for more all female bands to get 
signed and move up one step up. I’ve said this in interviews too, but what 
is the last time you heard of a girl band that wrote their own music, played 
their own instruments... 

Is that a stab at the Donnas? 

Lynda: No! The Go Go’s are a big influence on us. I saw that and said, 
that’s what I want to do, I want to be in a girl band and do that. 

What do girls, or young people in general, have to look up to? 

Britney Spears and all this other crap. I am very happy for the Donnas. 

You have a nephew who liked them and you referred to his favorite band as 
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the Backdoor Boys... 

Lynda: Actually, it was my niece. 

But guys like Jack Grisham from TSOL has a thirteen year old daughter, so if 
his kids want to be rebellious would they go to a reformed Adolescents 
show or a Britney Spear concert? 

Sally: I don’t think that buying Britney Spears is rebelling. It’s so commer- 
cially acceptable by everyone, so if you are going with something commer- 
cially acceptable, you are not being rebellious really. It would probably be 
more rebellious to be into something like rockabilly or something. 

Lynda: You never know. My friend’s stepson was raised on punk rock, and 
he screamed in punk rock bands when he was four and five years old and 
now he is out buying rap records and he is fifteen. So, it depends. 

Is that disappointing to you? 

Lynda: Well, yeah, and it also shows that he is probably going through a 
phase. Like my niece. She liked Britney Spears and all this other stuff, now 
she loves Fabulous Disaster, NOFX, and Good Charlotte. She’s into punk 
rock now, so I am happy. 

What about Detroit shaped your upbringing, playing those dark and dreary 
clubs, as you have described them? 

Lynda: Well, I was raised and started going to punk rock shows when I was 
fourteen or fifteen years old. I met Karen Neal at sixteen, and she changed 
my life. 

Did you see the old hardcore shows at the Freezer? 

Lynda: No, not Freezer but the Grey Stone, Paychecks, St. Andrews, a lot 
of the old, well, St. Andrews is still there, but we were three girls that just 
got together that wanted to play music. We were influenced by all different 
types of music and didn’t have a clue, and we just went out and... Well, 
you hear the stuff now and it sounds like we were from outer space, it’s just 
out there, but it’s good songs, but commercially it would never be accept- 
able. You can’t really pinpoint what it sounds liker. It just sounds really 
original. 

But Detroit did have great mixed gender bands, like the Laughing Hyenas 
and the Gories? 

Lynda: Yeah, there were tons of girls in the Detroit music scene. Sure. 

Also, the Vertical Pills, they were an all female band. They were really 
good, but they were more psychedelic, and they had like Rob Tyner of the 
MC5 back them and he’d appear with them. But now, I think the Detroit 
music scene is doing great. It’s exploding. I left in 1995 to come out to San 
Francisco, and, of course, I hooked up with my girls, but now Detroit is 
like totally out of fucking control. A lot of bands I know are get-ting 
signed, but they have to be garage bands. Other bands that aren’t garage 
bands aren’t doing anything. I love bands like the Paybacks and the Gore 
Gore Girls who are coming out of Detroit. I think they are awesome. The 
White Stripes I like too. 

Lynda, you did have a grass roots label, so why didn’t you DIY it like the 
Bellrays and put out your own records instead of getting on Pink and Black? 

Lynda: No, there was no distribution. I mean, we really could have sunken 
into obscurity, you know, and I am really thankful that Pink and Black 
picked us up, because it opens the door and pushes it out to a way wider 
audience and we love to tour and make music. 

Sally: We couldn’t have done that. 

Lynda: No way. That’s just stuff I put out, that’s fine, I am happy with that. 
Fabulous Disaster deserves the best. 

You get into experimental, improv music sometimes, like free jazz? 

Lynda: No, more like electronic stuff. My husband and I do an experimen- 
tal side project called Emulsion, and it’s all like old keyboards, synthesiz- 
ers, and I have an old 1960s film projector that I like to sing through and I 
love tons of effects. It’s just a way different style. I also became friends with 
Damon Suzuki recently and he wanted to play with me on March 1 8th, 
but we will be on tour. He’s from the band Can, and so my husband is 
going to play with him instead. He wanted me to play with him in San 
Francisco, and I was like fuck. . . 

If the band would have been on your label and remained on a smaller level, 
you could have split yourself more evenly with all your projects, right, but 
now does Fabulous Disaster absorb a lot of your time? 

Lynda: Oh yeah, and it’s fine, because it’s what we want to do. It is my 


meat and potatoes band that I love very much, and I don’t want to be with 
anybody else. 

Is it true that three members of the band played trumpet? 

Sally: Yeah, it’s for real. 

Lynda: I played organ. 

Sally: I played organ and Laura and Nancy played trumpet or clarinet. 

At thirteen or fourteen Lynda, you were trying to find a left-handed teacher 
for the guitar. 

Lynda: Yes. 

Then you switched over to bass for a little while? 

Lynda: I started on bass actually. At thirteen, I picked up the guitar and 
was very frustrated, tried to play left-handed, threw it against the wall, and 
said fuck it. My god mother, who lived next door, wanted to teach me all 
these Jesus songs and I said, no thank you, but I couldn’t find a left-hand- 
ed guitarist, and I think she was left-handed too, and I had to switch over 
to right hand, and I was playing bass in little garage bands at fourteen. 

Are you ambidextrous then? 

Lynda: Yes, I am, and only 10% of the world is ambidextrous (laughs). 

What were your early musical experiences, Sally? 

Sally: Well, the trumpet thing was just high school band, but I played 
drums in the band too, but I have played drums since I was six, so I was in 
punk bands since I was a kid. 

You were behind a drum set at age 6? 

Sally: I was playing drums like marching drums, yeah. 

In elementary school? 

Sally: I was learning on my own, because I have an older cousin who had 
been playing drums in band and I spent a lot time with her, and she start- 
ed showing me stuff, and I started reading and she was teaching me the 
music and I started reading music. It just took off, and I started my first 
band when I was twelve and then I played my first show when I was fif- 
teen, a punk band. 

It seems that a person is or simply is not a musician, you play or don’t play, 
and it’s imprinted at a very early age, and then I found out that people like 
Greg Ginn didn’t start playing until they were older, like 18 or 19... 

Lynda: Nancy was a late bloomer too, like 28. 

When writing songs, does that create a little divide between those of you 
who grew up being musical and those who started later? 

Lynda: She has her own style and she brings her own presence to the 
band. 

But is that what makes the band “find its sound”? 

Lynda: I don’t know, but it would not be the same without the four of us. I 
think that Sally is by far the best musician in the band. I never practice, I 
never took lessons, you know, I just practice my own thing. Well, three out 
of four of us write songs, and Mr. Nancy doesn’t really write songs but she 
con-tributes her parts and everything and we kind of work as a whole that 
way, while a lot of bands just bring in songs and go, okay, play it like this, 
it has to be like that, blah blah blah. 

Sally: One person brings in a song, and one person may have a suggestion 
about a change, and it becomes a group effort. 

When once asked what you would say to a young women going into music 
you said, “I pity you.” That doesn’t sound real inspiring. 

Lynda: (laughs). That must have been a bad day. 

I believe you also said, women musicians are cursed. 

Lynda: I want to know what this interview is from. It was probably a bad 
day, a PMS day. It depends. Some people come into the business and they 
are blessed. I mean they can get up there and the band makes it in six 
months, and they are stars overnight, I worked. . . 

But then sometimes forgotten the next day? 

Lynda: That’s true. But we haven’t experienced that yet, but I know a lot of 
musicians that have been struggling for years. 
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You struggled for eight years in Inside Out? 

Lynda: Yeah. 

And it’s been five years with Fabulous Disaster? 

Lynda: I have been playing since I was 16 and I am 33 now, so yeah. 

But if you stopped today and tomorrow you walked out, would where you 
are today be a measure of success for you? 

Lynda: Yes. If I died tomorrow, I’d be the happiest person in the world. 
Sally: The greatest thing last night, there was a girl band we played with in 
San Antonio, these young girls came and said, “We started a band because 
of you,” which is kind of like me. I started playing because of the Go-Go’s, 
so it’s cool to give back to that. 

Lynda: I can’t see myself doing anything else, and so, I am a lifer, as you 
would say it. I always threaten to quit, and say I am going to retire in three 


Any reasons why? 

Sally: They were busy. They did the reunion thing and had other projects 
going on. 

Lynda: And I don’t think either girl had done a lot of producing of bands, 
so it was kind of good that Mike came along and rescued the band. 

You toured with the Dickies? 

Lynda: My boyfriend Leonard (laughs). I love you Leonard. 

You called him a hero. 

Lynda: I love him. 

Sally: He’s great. 

Lynda: Because he is who he is. 

Sally: He’s a genius, really. 

In what way? 

Lynda:«He’s very smart, very talented, and he’s very witty. 
It’s just like he has that certain something that many 
people don’t have. You can’t buy it, you’re not raised 
with it, you’re just born with it. 

Sally: He just has that spark. 

Are the Dickies underappreciated in America? 

Lynda: Yes, of course they are. They are one of the best 
kept gems ever. You know, they had their time in the 
late 1970s, especially in England, they had four or five 
top ten hits. They will admit that drugs and laziness kept 
them from really kicking ass, so it’s their own fault. 

Did he you offer any lessons or morality tales for you? 

Lynda: He tells people in interviews, just don’t play 
punk rock (everyone laughs). 

Sally: Yeah, get the Backstreet Boys, don’t play punk 
rock. 

Have people often misinterpreted the band’s interest in 
fetish? 

Lynda: Especially in America, I was in a band called the 
Clitty Twist, and we had the record sent out to all the 
college radio stations and stuff for people to review it, 
and we got, not really bad reviews, but really like, well, 
people are afraid of female sexuality, especially Laura. 
She’s really in your face, like really expressive about her 
sexuality and that scares a lot of people. 

But that’s so strange considering it’s been thirty years 
since the modern feminist movement and two decades 
after performance artists like Karen Finley, so why within 



The big thing that we get is people coming up and saying, “You know I really don’t 
like female bands, I don’t like girl bands, but after I saw you guys, it changed every- 
thing.” I don’t think they see us as a girl band, they see us as rocking out, which is 
what we do. I think we change a lot of minds when people see us live. 


years, but it’s just hard some days. If you have a bad day, of course you’re 
going to say, oh, I am going to retire, but I can’t see myself doing anything 
else, and if I wasn’t doing music, music saved me, I’d probably be dead a 
long ago, so I can’t imagine doing anything else. 

Sally: It is harder for women, it’s definitely harder for women. 

How did the Go Go’s become fans of the band anyway? 

Lynda: We went to their show in San Francisco and met Gina Shock and 
the rest of the Go Go’s. Sally had told her, like, oh she is a big fan and she 
gave her sticks and stuff, and she gave her a tape, so Gina and the rest of 
the Go-Go’s invited us back to a private party they were having and on the 
way Gina listened to the tape and said I love you guys I want to produce 
your next record, so that was 1999 before we met Fat Mike and stuff, and 
Kathy Valentine had heard it too, and she expressed an interest in produc- 
ing it, but that never came about. 


punk rock, which is supposed to be progressive, do people end up being 
really repressed? 

Sally: I think it’s a whole generational thing in a lot of ways. It’s like we 
grew up on punk rock in the 1980s, and everything was more, well, it was 
the Reagan years and everybody was really aggro and everything... 

Lynda: And now everything is safe. 

Sally: You know, back then. . . 

Lynda: Now it’s shopping malls with Hot Topic! 

Sally: The kids today, unless they listen to the old punk rock, a lot of times 
they don’t really know any of that stuff. They don’t know the history of 
what it was about. . . 

Lynda: Like we played Chain Reaction in San Diego awhile ago, and 
every time we played there we did really good, but this time it was packed 
with 300 kids. We went on first. We had a mixed reaction. A lot of kids did- 
n’t know what to do. A lot of kids just stood there. 
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Sally: I think they were scared. 

Lynda: I think they were scared, but afterwards a lot of kids came up to us 
and said, you really kicked ass and we had never seen or heard an all girl 
band before. They like revert back to what they have on TV. 

Sally: Our generation kind of takes advantage of the fact that we had all 
those bands like L7 and the Lunachicks, and these kids that are 13 or 14 
now don’t know any of that. They don’t really have any kind of history. 

You’ve said that you are not a political band, but that Bush is an asshole, 
and you do believe he is taking a country in the wrong direction. You actual- 
ly miss the Clinton era? 

Lynda: Everyone had a job, everyone had money, and just because he got a 
blow job... Well, at least everyone had a roof over their heads, at least it seemed. 
Everyone was just real prosperous. 

But at the same time it was fertile ground for the riot grrl movement. 

Lynda: Maybe they were mad at Bill (laughs). 

You are touring under the threat of war, so do you feel pressure to engage 
the audience with the issue, some of whom may even get drafted if things 
don’t go well. 

Lynda: Yeah, it’s horrible. It’s a really scary time for everybody I think. We 
are supposed to go to Europe in May, and I’m sure we will go, but it’s 
going to be really weird. It’s going to be really scary. 

Sally: The anti-American sentiment will grow over there if we go to war, so 
who knows what will happen if bands start going to Europe. 

Lynda: I had a Gentian friend come and visit me awhile ago and she said, 
you know, the Germans really hate the Americans, and I said, there are a 
lot of Americans here that don’t want this either, and she goes, it doesn’t 
matter. Bush, he’s the guy, he’s the figurehead. 

Sally: Just like with Hitler, everybody associated all Germans with Nazis. 

In that situation, on stage in Germany, would you feel compelled to speak 
when otherwise you might not? 

Sally: Probably, I hope so. 

Lynda: For sure. I had to deal with some stuff like that when I went over 
with Inside Out in the early 1990s, especially in England. We played a lot 


of weird squats and like weird out of the way places, and a lot of English 
kids did not like an American band playing. We had a couple of riots at 
our shows and a couple of shows were cancelled. 

During the Gulf War? 

Lynda: Right before. When grunge was really big (laughs) and it didn’t 
help that they were crusty punks. 

But obviously you did have an audience there, because you did a Peel 
Session. 

Lynda: We played for six weeks in England alone. I mean we were on tour 
for three and a half months straight one time, and that pretty much killed 
the band after that. Well, that and drinking and drugs. 

Are people more accepting of lesbians in rock’n’roll than they are of gay 
men? 

Sally: In society, it seems like mea 2nd women have a fear of gay men a lot 
of times, whereas as lesbians. . . 

Lynda: Men like to watch women have sex. 

Sally: So women are more docile, safer, and sexier, whereas men they 
think of as more hardcore. It scares a lot of people, so I think for a guy 
band to come out as gay is much more risky. 

Lynda: Well there was Pansy Division. 

Who were not the most rockin’ band. 

Lynda: But they’re great though. 

But what about the 1970s, with Bowie, Queen, and even Judas Priest, led by 
gay men. Even in the 1980s, there was Gary Floyd of the Dicks and Randy 
Biscuit Turner of the Big Boys, but in the 1990s there was Pansy Division, 
but that’s it for gay rock America? 

Sally: It is weird. I mean I have seen web sites. There are some out there, 
but yeah, it’s not very in your face. 

Lynda: Maybe guys are more scared to come out, I don’t know. I mean 
when Pansy Division opened for Green Day in front of 12,000 people they 
got booed horribly and threatened and all that stuff. I don’t know. It could 
be that too. 
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What do you think about the music media constantly referencing other 
bands when describing Interpol? 

It’s a little annoying. It’s been a couple of years now that this has been hap- 
pening and it’s like enough already. Magazines and journalism in general 
need reference points and it's a very easy way to get your point across, but 
sometimes it runs into the territory of lazy journalism. I'm always happy to 
read reviews or any pieces on us that actually refer to lazy journalism and 
make a conscious attempt to not make those kinds of comparisons, and it’s 
always appreciated. 

Do you make an effort to read your own press? 

Not all of it, but you can’t help but come across certain things. At times 
friends kind of give you stuff. 

NYC music has definitely grown into a hyped area with new and “edgy” 
bands. Do you think that had Interpol not been around for a few years you 
would have garnered more attention? 

I definitely think that any band that starts out right now automatically has 
an advantage. There is a lot more opportunity for a band to start up and 
get to a certain level where previously it would have taken a year, and now 
you can do it in two months. So yeah, if we had recently started I could 
imagine that being the case. We don’t really think too much about that 
sort of stuff anyways, in terms of our relation to the scene. We’re kind of 
over the whole idea of it, and we don’t really see ourselves fitting in, 
although I could say that Interpol could be part of a scene, but we person- 
ally ourselves don’t care too much for it. 

How important was it to wait for the record to be released prior to getting 
press write ups? To let the music speak for itself? I read the band made a 
conscious decision to wait until the music was out. 

It is really important, and that was something Matador was interested in 
doing. And we weren’t interested in kind of getting our names and faces 
out there unless we had a product to give them, and that product is direct- 
ly linked to our music and nothing else, because we don’t have any shticks 
and we don’t have any gimmicks. We don’t subscribe to any kind of hype, 
and we don’t want to. Most of the time that’s what results in the death of a 


band. There are a couple of examples, obvious names that I won’t refer- 
ence right now that have done really well even though they’re extremely 
hyped. And there are a lot that succeed that aren’t hyped. So we just kind 
of do it our own way. 

Do you ever worry about the business aspect of music detracting from the 
real purpose of making music and art- is this a valid concern? 

Not really. We're pretty hands on. We make all the decisions. Anything 
that happens is because we’ve approved of it, or because we’ve conceived 
of it. So in that since we have a real DIY approach to the way we conduct 
this. Because of that it makes us more proud of what we do. We don’t see 
it as getting in the way. There’s plenty of time for everything. And our 
approach has made it so we can retain creative control, and that’s only 
going to help the music. Otherwise, it would be a little different. 

In Interpol, the bass isn’t background instrument like it is in most bands. 

We see the bass driving melodies that normally a guitar player in the fore- 
front would have in most bands. 

For me, personally, I think that were all equal members so I don’t think 
anyone should get more attention than anyone else. That’s the way we 
write songs. Its not about a singer-songwriter or two writers in the band 
composing everything, it’s really a collaborative effort. So every instrument 
is at the forefront. But also personally, my whole approach to music is pret- 
ty musical, I don’t want to just play root notes and I don’t want to follow 
what everything else is doing. I want to make chord changes happen using 
the bass. It’s the way we write songs. Let the bass do chord changes and lit- 
tle things in between notes and let the guitars add textures. That’s present 
in a lot of our songs, so it’s an integral part of the way we write. 

How has not being “friends first” impacted the dynamic of the band? 

It’s because of that really that we’re as democratic as we are. We just kind 
of made everything very official since we really didn’t know each other 
before. Let’s just agree that everyone has equal say and no ego comes into 
it at all. It’s not like you have two friends who have known each other for a 
really long time and they control the band. There are lots of examples of 
that too. I think that results in us writing really special material because it 
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comes out of four minds, and four minds independent of each other, not 
like friends, but four actual creative minds. If you could just think of tak- 
ing people that you know that write music off the top of your head, and 
maybe they might live in different parts of the world, and putting them 
together in the same city and finding out what might happen. But then 
sometimes it would be nice to work with someone you have a very inti- 
mate relationship with, not to say that we don’t with each other. We are all 
friends obviously, but it is kind of strange that we weren’t friends before. 

How difficult is it to stay democratic? 

Really difficult. Beside the fact that writing songs gets to be a very time 



...we don’t have any shticks and we don’t have any gimmicks. 
We don’t subscribe to any kind of hype, and we don’t want to. 
Most of the time that’s what results in the death of a band. 


consuming process and one that can be very frustrating, there are lots of 
other things, like communication issues to sort out, to make sure that 
everyone is on the ball, that everyone is CC’d in the email and all this sort 
of stuff. Sometimes it can be a drag because it would be nice if one or two 
people were in control to keep things moving and it would be very simple 
and easy. But we all really value the way. . . and I hate using this word 
because it’s a cheesy word, but the synergy that happens as a result of it. It 
weighs out the frustration. 

Do you think historically, some of your favorite records by some of your 
favorite bands wouldn’t have been made had they been created under more 
democratic circumstances? 

It’s a tough issue. The Beatles, for instance, are one of the greatest bands 
ever and I love a lot of their stuff, and most of it was just 
Lennon/McCartney. It was kind of democratic because when you look at 
the Beatles you don’t see just one guy. You see them as a band. They were 
one of the first bands to emerge, before that it was all rock’n’roll singers. 
There are different shades to that. Killing Joke is one of my favorite bands, 
actually. And they do it that way. All songs are written by the entire band 
and every member has his own personality and sound, and each instru- 
ment is doing something at the forefront. 

Paul’s lyrics are often obscure. Do you think it is better that songs are left to 
interpretation? 

Well, I can’t write lyrics for shit, so all of my orientation within music is 
always based on the way the music sounds and lyrics always come as an 
afterthought. Sometimes a lot of people tell me “I love that song because 
the lyrics are so great.” And I respond by saying, “Well, why don’t you just 
go read a poem?” That’s the way I look at things. I’m not saying that’s the 
only way. “Roland” is one of my favorite songs in our repertoire, and that’s 
based on the music, although I do love the lyrics. 

Tell me about the evolution of Interpol’s sound. To some people, you’re a 
new band, but you’ve been around and while and songs like “PDA” have 
really evolved over time. 

Well I think “PDA” is a really good example of the evolution of our sound. 
Of all the songs on our album it’s the earliest, written virtually two months 
after we formed. On the Chemikal Underground version, it’s really fast 
and raw, and that a lot has to do with our excitement level at the time and 
then the lack of knowledge of production. Production got better the sec- 
ond time around but we turned it into something that we look back now 
and say, “What were we thinking?” and the latest form of “PDA” is a mix- 
ture of the first two, and that’s really what we were looking for. We definite- 
ly see ourselves as a band that is... a learned mixture I guess of rhythm and 
atmosphere and melody. And that’s what we’re concentrating on now, hav- 
ing a really tough edge but at the same time having a beautiful sound. 

Some critics, while praising “turn on the bright lights” expressed concerns 
that Interpol’s sound has little room to grow, and move around. 

Well it’s obviously incorrect and that’s erroneous. Any band can do whatev- 
er they want, and a lot of bands have really done 180s. A lot of second 


albums are really experimental, not to say that we have any idea what our 
second album is going to sound like, but all of our new stuff definitely has 
that Interpol sound, but it’s taking it somewhere else. We’ve always con- 
centrated on layers and density to make things sonic and huge. Lately 
we’ve tried to concentrate on stripping things down and making things 
more raw, rhythmic and maybe even more danceable. That’s an example 
out of a lot of directions we can all take and each way will always have that 
signature of ours. 

In New York you are also known for being a DJ prior to being in Interpol. 

I still DJ when I get the chance. I don’t have too much of a chance nowa- 
days because were constantly touring, but I was DJing a lot before we got 
really busy. I started DJing a long time ago in gothic clubs, but lately in 
the past two years I just spin new wave and post punk around town, just 
nice bars and clubs that my friends go to. Not the New York scene the way 
NME refers to it as the rock’n’roll scene, but the nightiife scene - those 
kinds of kids. 

Could you see yourself living anywhere else other than New York? 

I would love to live in Berlin or London for a year or so, but ultimately 
New York is my home. Honestly, when we’re away for more than a few 
weeks I start freaking out towards the end and getting homesick. Once we 
get back in, just seeing the skyline for the first time, I breathe a sigh of 
relief. It’s definitely my home very much. 

Do you at all feel that New York City is the center of the world, the belief 
that many New Yorkers subscribe to? 

A statement like that more often than not would be construed as arrogant, 
pretentious and prejudiced. But the facts are the facts, and it’s true. I try 
not to look at it that way, but New York City really is the best city in the 
world. 
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In the past, why did you seem to burn 
through drummers? What makes Joe 
Gorelick different? 

I don’t know. Bluetip wasn’t a very 
well-oiled machine... nor was it a 
patient entity. The majority thought 
“touring would solve everything,” the 
minority thought “I want to quit.” 
Frustrations over these opposing theo- 
ries resulted in quitting before/during 
said tour. Many of the drummers 
Bluetip had were temps for a specific 
tour, so you can’t count them against 
us as signs of instability, more like 
signs of our insistence to trudge on in 
the face of futility. We actually wrote 
songs with three different drummers 
over our six years. I would say Dave 
Bryson was Bluetip’s definitive drum- 
mer (two albums and an EP, multiple 
tours of U.S., Europe, and Japan). Joe 
Gorelick was Bluetip’s drummer on 
our longest tour (65 shows in 64 
days)... He had joined just before we 
left and quit soon after. 


Retisonic at the Proletariat in Houston 


You’ve said, “Bluetip was supposed to be a multi-media collective... a 
chance to bring the different artistic interest of its members (music, graph- 
ics, film, carpentry, whatever...) together under one name. It seemed like a 
good concept, but we quickly realized the music alone would be quite a 
time and energy sponge, leaving little to wet other things.” Did you begin 
Retisonic with such ambitions, or does the very nature of the band (two 
members, total control) imply that you wanted something more narrow and 
stripped down not only in terms of music but overall vision? 

Retisonic has a simple theory: “waste no energy.” We apply that to song- 
writing and song structure, touring schedules, practices... everything. A 
band can burn you out so fast if you let it. Running around in circles, let- 
ting off electricity like so much static causing little tiny shocks that seem 
random and unrelated. All that energy could have a much better effect if it 
could be focused into a single well-placed lightning bolt. Focus is key, and 
after many years of playing music, I’m finally seeing patterns, traps, ruts to 
be avoided. I’m also comfortable with the kind of music I write. It may not 
be groundbreaking putting a verse next to a chorus with some guitar over 
drums, but it does feel powerful, and I like it. As for the topic of total con- 
trol, limiting input in songwriting and arrangement makes it all go so 
smoothly, and makes for a focused song. RS. Retisonic is a three-piece... 
Guitar, Bass, Drums. Jim Kimball joined shortly before our first tour. Joe 
and I wrote and recorded the “Lean Beat” EP before he joined. 

“By the time I started writing lyrics for the Polymer album I tried to broaden 
the scope of topics... getting away from autobiographical into fictional stuff. 
Like wizards and unicorns and how you can apply their nobleness to 
humans... set in futuristic outer space. That way I don’t feel so naked and 
exposed or whatever, airing my dirty laundry.” In turn, however, the 
Retisonic lyrics seem more like realist-inspired, John Cassavetes-esque, 
concrete but poetic narratives, “Left the city proper, lost along the funeral 
parlors where the decade-old deli headlines read ‘Shoot for Steady’...” Was 
this a conscious move away from the style of your later Bluetip lyrics, or 
were many of the songs actually written during the same period, but fleshed 
out once you had the chance to concentrate on them without the internal 
friction of Bluetip? 

The second I get a lyric, I use it. Nothing sits around too long. I have quite 
a backlog of melodies needing words. So when ANY topic comes along 


that I might hammer onto a melody, I try. Unfortunately, I can’t stand bad 
lyrics... I am extremely picky and it takes me forever to write something I 
think is OK. The Wizards and Unicorns thing didn’t pan out so well, so it’s 
back to reality. Though none of the lyrics were from the Bluetip era, the 
first batch of Retisonic music was written before the last Bluetip tour. I 
wanted to slit the throat of Bluetip and fertilize the ground for Retisonic. I 
had Jake Kump (Bluetip’s bassist) and Areif Sless-Kitain (the last Bluetip 
drummer) join me in the studio for three new songs, two of which later 
landed on the Retisonic Radio EP. The opening song on the Radio EP, “I 
Don’t Drink (With Co-Workers)”, is even older... recorded with Dave 
Bryson, Dave Stern, and Jake. Bluetip had been given some free studio 
time, but had no new songs, so I asked the band to help me with one of 
my own, one that they didn’t seem to like much. Otherwise, I would have 
gladly made it a Bluetip song (perfect example of the level of disagreement 
we had reached). 

Do you dislike touring the states (in comparison to Japan, etc.) because you 
are simply jaded to the U.S. circuit, or because you would rather immerse 
yourself in cultural differences and the challenges of being abroad? 

In theory. I love touring the U.S. It’s less expensive. It’s right here. It’s pret- 
ty. I’ll tour most anywhere. Driving in Japan is a little bit less dull than 
driving in Iowa, but either way you’re still just driving around. When you 
get there, you play the same songs. So, the only real difference is the peo- 
ple who show up. There is something nice about experiencing a different 
culture, Japanese and European audiences in general can be more accept- 
ing and excited about bands. . . but that’s way general. Harrisburg can be 
fun, and Chicago has made me smile. I don’t consider myself jaded to the 
U.S. circuit... frustrated is a better term, but I’m not crying about it. 

Do you feel that Bluetip and even Swiz, perhaps like older bands Rain, 
Reptile House, and Black Market Baby, are a bit under-represented in D.C. 
area history and somewhat shuffled to the side, even while being lauded by 
the U.K. press (Kerrang, for instance)? Why or why not? 

Odd group of bands to throw Swiz and Bluetip in with. If Reptile House, 
Rain, or Black Market Baby seem under-represented, it’s in direct correla- 
tion to their activity. I’ve seen all three bands. I think Rain played like five 
shows total. I remember Reptile House only because of Lungfish. BMB 
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was pretty rad, but 
you’re talking 
early 80s. I don’t 
know if any of 
those three bands 
even played out- 
side the 
DC/Baltimore 
area, whereas 
Bluetip and Swiz 
were first and 
foremost touring 
bands. I guess 

Swiz felt jilted by our hometown... but once we went on tour, we were 
treated like little ambassadors for D.C. As for Bluetip, whatever... we 
stayed together longer than 90% of the Dischord bands, put out four 
albums, toured all over the place... If we were shuffled to the side in 
someone’s eyes, it’s probably because they didn’t like the music. And that’s 
fine... 

Your concern with technology and science seems to transcend mere song 
subjects. You’ve charged that, “Our longest living legacy will be the chemi- 
cals and compounds we created that might ultimately kill us off. They’ll last 
well beyond us, as a monument to our ingenuity and far-sightedness.” Do 
you think that they will also be a monument to our short-sighted, over-zeal- 
ous, and blind belief in science? Is that what you mean when you suggest 
that we, like Dr. Frankenstein, will be killed off by our creations/products? 
Don’t get me wrong: I’m not judging the human race for its short-sighted- 
ness, or for its blind belief in science. I don’t 
really even fault people for throwing out tons 
of trash. When writing the song "Polymer,” I 
was thinking of a parallel: yeast eating up all 
the sugar, shitting out alcohol, and dying in 
the environment it created. Yeast doesn’t know 
any better. And in many ways I think people as 
a massive collection are dumb as yeast. The 
upshot to the poisoning of the planet is the 
incredible accomplishment of permanently 
altering something. Making new compounds, 
like exotic liquors, to be drunk up by a superior 
being. Human kind will live on through our 
creations/products... represented by the trace 
evidence, fossilized in polymers and plastics. 

That being semi-sarcastically said, I do find 
myself more concerned with recycling than 
ever. I can’t just throw away paper. 

Also, if you are so concerned with a harmful, 
lasting living legacy, then why don’t you choose 
different package forms, such as recycled paper 
sleeves or only web-based (paper free, plastic 
free) sound file distribution? 

I like CD’s 

Could you describe your (“North Rt.1” plus...) 
films? At one point you were “...desperately 
gathering up all the equipment we need, all the 
film stock, all the storylines we want to shoot and hopefully spend all 
...summer... working on the record and working on the film. The whole 
plan was that it would all come from the same wellspring. You’d be able to 
cross-reference lyrics with storyline, film plot with soundtrack, let it all be 
this multi-layered thing.” 

Still a good idea, just no time. I’ve made three films and many shorts on 
super 8. Two were finished ("The Tale of Kid Cadillac,” and "North Rt. 

1”) and the rest languish in my closet, taking up space with their reels and 
video tapes. It’s hard enough finding time to work, practice, write, record, 
tour, and relax. If I could skip the “work” part, I’d probably be more pro- 
ductive... but maybe not. Everyone should have a dusty unfinished project 
in their closet. . . like a talisman that insures you complete the newer 
things you start. 

I once saw a Make Up show at the Cooler in NYC (an event I believe was 
called “Destroy All Monsters”), which also featured a super 8 film, accom- 


panied by a live music score by Brendan Canty. It felt as if the whole idea 
was to move away from a conventional rock approach.” 

I like rock shows. I always have. I like movies, too. But sticking them 
together doesn’t always do it for me. I find flashing lights and projections 
to be distractions from the rock, which leads me to suspect that the rock is 
not up to par and in desperate need of some camouflage. But that’s just 
me. Some people don’t like rock shows. 

Many people, even unknowingly, have been an audience for your design, 
whether they buy Fugazi, Shudder to Think, and Make Up albums or albums 
by your own bands. Many of the bands are centered around Dischord. Would 
your design have a different trajectory and style if you would have grown up 
further outside D.C. and not witnessed the mid to late Dischord hardcore 
scene and the design of Jeff Nelson, whose work seems like a polar oppo- 
site of his contemporaries, like Pushead, Randy “Biscuit” Turner, Art 
Chantry, and John Yates? 

Early on, Pushead was a far greaterlnfluence on me than Jeff Nelson. 
Pushead was all over Thrasher then: I’d draw the Zorlac graphics on my 
notebooks... I had no concept of doing graphic arts then. I just drew stuff. 
Once I got into layout and record design, I recognized how limited my 
output would be if I drew rotting skulls on punji sticks all the time... so I 
had to find more suitable role-models. 

If the comic book found inside the first Swiz 7” is indicative of your early 
approach, at what point did you lean away from such a graphic style and 
move into the clean, almost minimal design of the Shudder To Think “Hit 
Liquor” 7 inch and your wealth of work, which seems close to the design 
aesthetic of labels like Teen Beat, Factory Records, and the modernism of 
the 1950s. 

I wasn’t even thinking back then. The first 
Swiz 7” cover was a direct lift of "Salad 
Days,” minus any sophistication. The 
Comic Book that came inside was juvenile 
at best. I love it, I love thinking about what 
made me think it was a good idea. I didn’t 
even like comics. . . but that was the extent 
of my graphic knowledge at 17. By the time 
I was 22, 1 sort of knew what was going on 
and could recognize good vs. bad designs... 
like most people, I found myself dabbling 
in the “modernist” thing, floating some- 
where around 1960-63 school of thought... 
Blue Note-meets-Jetsons. I still haven’t fully 
kicked it. . . but thankfully I never dipped 
into clip art. 

Is it true that as you have pursued a music 
career more geared to your own total vision, 
your design for others has dropped a bit? “I 
do design covers for other bands, or help 
them in a less artistic fashion; just doing the 
prep work for their ideas... all depends on 
how involved in their own aesthetics they 
are. I prefer HELPING as opposed to 
DOING...” Does this mean helping people 
like J. Robbins find their own design lan- 
guage and approach? The first thing I can 
remember him designing is the “Vehicle” 7 inch compilation. 

". . .dropped a bit?” I don’t like the sound of that. . . this past year had me 
doing more record covers than ever. QUANTITY hasn’t dropped, so you 
must mean QUALITY, oh well. They can’t all be gems. I can design in any 
capacity: full-on control-freak to mindless automaton... whatever the project 
calls for. If I had to choose, I’d like a project to fall somewhere in the mid- 
dle: Give me some direction and act excited about my suggestion. Actually, 
the Burning Airlines “IDENTIKIT” thing I did with J. Robbins was pretty 
collaborative: he suggested the cross-like die-cut (originally full square pan- 
els), and explained what an "Identikit” was. . . I took it from there, found a 
cover image, worked up a layout, cut the flaps back to get more "umph” 
from the die-cut, and made a bunch of fictitious “identikit” pages with adjec- 
tives pulled form his lyrics (“presidential” nose #4)... It helps having some- 
one as well-versed in design as J when working on a project. 
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This Ain't No Pi 
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You’ve said, “I’m not good at navigating the major label waters very well. 

I’ve accidently stepped on some toes.” How did you step on people’s toes 
and how have you not navigated those waters well? 

The standard line is, oh, corporate America, corporate music sucks, and all 
that Nirvana stuff, and I’m not sure that’s really it. I just got into a place 
with different groups of people and found out in the major label world 
there is such a focus on dead lines and marketing and what is radio friend- 
ly that I feel that they are so geared towards that that they don’t hear a 
record as it is. For instance, Gravitational Forces, the record I turned into 
Lost Highway, I told them when I walked in there and played it for them, I 
said look, this is kind of a sleepy record, I think these are really good songs, 
but this is not like, “Hey, how are ya doin’, this is Robert Earl and the party 
boys record,” this is like some really good lyrics, some really nice cool 
smooth production, but it’s not like hit you in the head with a hammer 
kind of record. 

They had promised you full artistic control over the record... 

And they did, and I had full artistic control, but once I handed it over to 
them, they didn’t know what o do with it, so they hit me up for, “Can we 
put the 'Road Goes on Forever’ on the record, and I was totally against it. 
Here’s my job as an artist: I feel my job is always o keep creating, no mat- 
ter what. Even if it’s lame. Instead of going back and re-doing songs and re- 
cutting, I like to move on to the next stuff. I like to move on into different 
phases of my life. If I get stuck on doing the same songs over and over 
again, to me I’m like committing career and artistic suicide. So, I’m trying 
to get things going. They came back to me and said, “We’d really like you 
to re-cut the Road Goes on Forever.” Well, I was of two minds. First of all, 

I want to get along with these guys, I want to go, yeah, alright, fine, so I go 
okay, I want you guys to pay attention to me, and I don’t want to be the 


hard ass, ridiculously primadonna oriented artist. I want to say, hey, we can 
make this work, and at the same time I was like, this is a mistake, and 
everything in me said this was a mistake. 

At the time, you told reporters that you wanted to do it because you had 
only recorded a live version on Number 2 Dinner and an early version on 
West...Were you towing the company’s line? 

That was my own rationalization. That was my own bullshit. I mean, that 
was me talking me into something. Ultimately, it’s kind of like the whole 
Mike Dukakis thing. Mike Dukakis put me in that tank, well, Robert Earl 
put that song on the record. So, I take responsibility in the end, but the 
fact is, there was that whole pressure, and I felt sad that I was under that 
pressure because I felt like basically what somebody said is, I listened to 
this whole record and it doesn’t work. 

Was it a reminder or echo of what you felt those few early years you spent 
in Nashville, when you were cutting demos that both you and the record 
companies were not happy with? 

Well, it definitely did echo that same sentiment, although I felt like I had 
learned so much that I was smarter about it. It was... I don’t know. It’s hard 
to say. It was the same kind of party, but just a different group of party peo- 
ple. I didn’t realize it, you know*. 

At the time you were making Gravitational Forces, you thought you were 
making a country record, even said, “It's as country as it’s ever going to 
get.” Yet, it’s not at all a country record. Did you really believe that? 

I stared out believing that and I started out with that intention, but you 
know, I tell you what, one of the reasons, and I think the whole good and 
bad in my artistry, is that my filter is so weird and off for what I think is 
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something, that when I try and do something... Well, I give you an exam- 
ple. One time I tried to write a song like, well, when Bruce Springsteen 
was the man, the boss, whatever, I just tried to write a Bruce Springsteen 
song. I'll never tell anybody, but never in a million years would anybody 
guess what song I came up with that I thought was like Springsteen, and 
it’s so off that you couldn’t even guess. There’s no way you could guess. It’s 
so weird. It’s like my wife says sometimes. Oh know, don’t start any of that 
“Robert Earl Keen oddball thinking,” and I am like, okay. 

But isn’t the track Gravitational Forces an example of just that? 

I was having fun, man. 

But then to title the record after the weirdest song? 

Because I liked it. 

But it was like commercial suicide. 

I know, but I liked it. I really liked it. I wanted to put it as the first track. I 
love that. I just thought it was really fun, and we had fun tracking it. . . 

But it’s not fun like “5 Pound Bass” or “Merry X-Mas From the Family.” 

No, it wasn’t that at all. It was just fun for me. 

But is it any wonder when a record company would hear a track like that 
and then look at you and say, why aren’t you doing something like the 
songs on Picnic? 

I don’t know. I felt like... Well, in some ways, I really just don’t have an 
answer. I was really just trying to make a record. I am always trying to 
make something interesting or creative, you know. To me, it’s sleepy and 
kind of odd. 

You’ve said before, “I used to think I was this dysfunctional hero particular- 
ly for college kids. That’s why I try not to think about what I’m putting on 
my records because if I played just to that audience, I think I would just 
wear out and put out yee-haw songs.” So, were you basically just asking for 
trouble or dismissal? 

I’ll tell you this. I thought the record was a little disjointed. I think it 
sounded pretty good. Sonically, it was good. Lyrically, it was disjointed a 
bit, but I didn’t feel it was as much then as I do now. I actually thought 
there was enough to sink your teeth into to let me slide by the shit I really 
wanted to do. Evidently, I was just wrong. 

After the record, you mentioned to reporters that you might go on sabbatical 
for a few years and play some acoustic shows by yourself. 

Where did I say that? My God? We get to where we play 120 shows a year 
and sometimes you feel that you are getting repetitive. There’s always a 
certain amount of freedom that you have as a solo artist. When I first start- 
ed playing, that’s what I was, and I really, really enjoyed it and I had a lot 
of fun, and then when I got more popular I needed a band and we needed 
to put out a lot more sound because of the places that we were playing. In 
the end, I really like the band thing, and I do it really well. Sometimes I 
miss the freedom of being a solo artist, and that was an option for me, but I 
am not really considering it right now. 

Joe Ely does it ever once in awhile. You’ve been in situations with 20,000 
people in the audience and you’ve actually felt like unplugging so the crowd 
would concentrate on the music. You even got into a stir with Emmylou 
Harris because your crowd kept chanting right into her set. So, now she 
won’t even let you open up with an acoustic set. Do you ever feel boxed in? 
Yes, it’s the tail is wagging the dog thing and I have never been one to feel 
that something else is in control of me, so I when I feel like the whole 
audience is in control I tend to go in a bowl. Well, it became a problem. 
I’ve gotten to where I am just grateful for any audience that I have. It was 
after the 9-1 1 tragedy. I mean, the whole world changed, everybody’s world 
changed, but the world of entertainment really changed. It got weird and 
scary. Gravitational Forces came out on that date. I got to where I thought, 
well, I certainly don’t want this to go away. Sometimes I felt like it was 
swallowing me and I am out of control and I didn’t know how to handle 
some of the, well, audience overpowering the show, but I’ve got to where I 
like go, I can deal with it, whatever’s happening is happening. In general, 
we haven’t had much trouble like that anymore. We have great shows, and 
somehow it got a bit quieter. I don’t know what the deal is. 

When Springsteen put out his Tom Joad record, he said he couldn’t have put 


that record out if he didn’t have the audience that he had gained from Born 
in the USA, because there would have been no audience. In terms of your 
own career, there might not be a big audience for your softer songs if you 
had never written the “Road Goes on Forever.” Do you feel that your quiet 
songs are overshadowed? 

Absolutely, but here’s the thing, at the root of it all, I want to entertain 
people, so I wrote those songs for the whole deal about you know, I know 
how to have fun, I know we’ll all have fun together. I enjoy doing these on 
stage, and all that. There’s times where artistically and lyrically I have a 
pretty broad palate, and I want people to hear it. It just becomes frustrating 
at that point; however, it’s best if you feel like, well, you just take the good 
with the bad. Here’s the deal. So I grab a bunch of part people who are 
screaming and yelling “The Five Pound Bass” and “The Road Goes on 
Forever” and stuff like that, and they’ve got friends who say, well, I just 
don’t get it. But they listen to it enough that all of a sudden they are the 
ones who actually start going, I don’t like this much, but I like this. For 
instance, I was saying how when Gravitational Forces came out I was like, 
“Listen, there are some really cool songs here.” The placement of these 
songs is not my business, but I am just trying to give you the best way I can 
do it. Then a few months after I put that out, Shawn Colvin sang “Not a 
Drop of Rain” on one of the KGSR’s, the radio station here in Austin, deal 
and they put it out on their sampler record, so for my money, that’s a really 
great song, one of the best songs I have written in five years or something. 
To me, it’s like I hear the song, so if you want to listen to the song, it’s 
there. This is a really great song, but it’s really quiet, and to go play it live, 
it just doesn’t work at all. People don’t want to hear it. It just backs down to 
nothing almost. It’s so lyrically driven that you’ve got to be paying atten- 
tion. You can’t have somebody go, hey, you want a beer, and boom, you 
missed the song. But, the people who do listen do get it, and that’s nice, 
and you are right. That’s exactly what is happening, you draw them in with 
a certain thing, but you grab a lot of other people with the other stuff. 

When people think of Texas songwriters, especially West Texas songwriters 
like Joe Ely, Wayne Hancock, Jimmie Dale Gilmore, they think of the big sky, 
dust, and flatness in all directions, or they might think about Billy Joe 
Shaver and the hills of East Texas, but you grew up in Sharpstown, a suburb 
right outside southwest Houston, but when I hear your songs, they don’t 
seem to signify that experience. Where did you pull in the idea of the people 
and place of your songs, College Station? 

As a matter fact, something like College Station, which doesn’t have as 
much visual beauty or much to offer as far as recreationally, is a really 
great place to think about songwriting. It’s like the classic story of the kid 
that became a cartoonist, or the famous book writer who was kind of stuck 
in a little dank environment with nothing happening. That allows your 
fantasy to blossom. College Station definitely was a big part of my growth 
in terms of writing and thinking about being an artist. 

One of your teachers liked a little bit of Roger Miller, you listened to John 
Prine here or there also, but were you aware of ZZ Top and AM/FM radio in 
general? 

I listened to country AM radio when I was a kid. When I kind of got with 
the program, I just listened to a lot of bluegrass, and of course I listened to 
Willie Nelson when I got in college, those classic Texas singer songwriters, 
but in general, I was just a regular everyday guy. I never was a musicphile. 

I heard whatever was on the radio, the Beatles, Cream, Marvin Gaye. 
Everything everybody else liked. 

But how did you come upon songwriting? Was it an extension of your love 
of books? You were an English major at A&M. 

I could always write rhyming poetry. From the time I was about five years 
old, or the time I could first write, I did, and I liked it, and it was fun. And 
when I started playing guitar, which was when I was 18, it just made sense. 
I played these songs, I played these chords, and I thought, well, I can write 
these poems, so it all came together. It made sense for me to write songs. 

Were you reading lyrical ballads? 

I was just making up little things. I wasn’t very lofty in my goal. 

You weren’t trying to copy Wordsworth? 

No, not at all. But my English background really helped me a lot. 

You graduated in 1978, which was a really interesting time in Texas music, 
because Joe Ely’s first record came out around 1978, and the cosmic cow- 
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boy stuff was fading away, and the Sex Pistols played two shows in Texas 
(Jon Dee Graham started off in a punk band called the Skunks in the late 
70s). So what did you think was your potential as a young songwriter in 
College Station? 

Being hip has never been a problem for me, because I didn’t even know 
what it is. I never even had a clue (laughs). 

Do you feel that the Corey Morrow and Pat Green are living off your style 
and sound without giving credit where credit is due? 

You know, whatever they’re doing is cool. I’m totally cool with what they 
are doing. I am frustrated with some of the articles that I read, particularly 
about Pat, in that he gives me some credit. He doesn’t even get close to 
what all he was involved in as far as how many dozens of shows he came 
to, how many times he was standing backstage in my dressing room when 
I stepped off a stage dripping wet with sweat and the first thing I dealt with 
was some guy I didn’t even really know talking to me about songs and 
stuff, how five years before I was doing all the numbers that are published 
about him, I opened up so many markets for those guys. I used to call peo- 
ple, say, around 1995, like my friends in Nashville and say, man, you guys 
out to see all the people coming to these shows, it’s unbelievable, and they 
were like, yeah, yeah. I would tell journalists, we’re talking about we did 
6,000 people at Billy Bobs. There were people standing out in the streets 
at the Austin Music Hall or we did three shows in a row at Rockefellers. 
They wanted to do six because every show was sold out. We did two shows 
a night and never stopped, man. I’d push that number thing, because the 
way I looked at it was, if someone didn’t care for my music they heard on 
the radio, maybe they’d like the performance, because a lot of times peo- 
ple would come to me, fans still to this day say, your records are OK, but I 
can imagine your performance, and I am a total fan now, and I love it, 
because they came to a live show. So, we were just killing them at live 
shows, had a great band. It’s still pretty much the same band. 

Do your ticket sales outstrip your number of CD sales? 

I don’t know, because I’ve never put those numbers together, but I’m sure 
they do. You know, like I have nine records and they’ve sold somewhere, 
well the aggregate is somewhere around a million records, and I imagine I 
have played to around five million people over the last ten years or some- 
thing like that. I’ve played to a lot of people. I used to say that same thing 
about numbers and nobody gave a shit. Like when I read about Pat Green, 
it’s all about the numbers, how many people. You know, five thousand frat 
boys can’t be wrong, well, hey, they can! But I am not going to be the first 
to say it. The fact is, it’s not just about numbers, it’s about music. My focus 
was on the music, and also there were venues that people didn’t play any- 
body but national touring acts, and I turned national, but I was considered 
a regional act and stuff, and I opened those doors. I went and found the 
people that ran those places and said, “I can do this.” I opened up those 
doors and those guys didn’t have to do that. They walked in right behind 
me and said, I’m like Robert Earl Keen, and they were like okay, fine, and 
they’d take a chance, and a lot of the same people would show up... 

But they talk about their numbers. 

Right, they talk about their numbers, so the answer is, yeah, I don’t think I 
get enough credit. I should at least get credit. I should at least get acknowl- 
edgement, but you know, it’s weird. I am in a weird space. I can’t even 
describe the space I am in, because we kill them at shows. We still sell out 
most of our shows. We sell tons of records, lots and lots of people record 
my songs, but as far as the industry, I’m barely a blip on radar, and as far as 
even the stuff that goes on in Texas, I have become this legendary mystery 
status, and I don’t even know where that is. 

You first toured with Guy Clark and Townes Van Zandt, who both certainly 
had carved themselves a similar space. They were/are known and respect- 
ed, but lack/ed a huge audience. 

Right, but there is a big audience. Guy and Townes had that “I’m in awe 
of you.” These other guys have the “numbers.” I’ve got neither the awe, 
and nobody listens to my rap about the numbers. Really, lately, my whole 
new philosophy is like, I don’t care about anything but writing songs I 
want to write. If anybody likes them, fine. If they don’t like them, too bad. 
I’m just going to keep pushing that creative button until I run out. 

But you’ve said, “I don’t want to die up onstage.” Also, “It’s like when some- 
one gets put in prison and becomes a Muslim or has a heart attack and 
turns their life around. I want to say that I had the balls to make my own 



choice , rather than have to wait for that heart attack.” Have far would you 
push yourself to maintain that artistic integrity? 

Are you saying am I going to be so left field artistically? 

You might be butting up against a wall, or give yourself a stroke after being 
on the circuit another ten years trying to... 

I just want to make the best songs I can make within a certain, well, I’m 
not going to create some new format or something. I just want to make 
really great songs. 

But you’re saying it takes balls to do that, to write something that has 
integrity and is not fluff? 

Right, I think so. To keep going and to keep pushing it. Not to repeat yourself. 

In a recent song, you evoke the memory of Langston Hughes and Caesar 
Chavez and Woody Guthrie, who are probably not the cultural heroes of your 
audience members like President Bush’s daughters, yet in songs like 
“Mariano,” you do evoke similar sentiments through the storyline about an 
immigrant laborer. 

In order to explain that particular song, well, it’s about the loss of cultural 
heroes. In this climate today, where’s a cultural hero? Somebody sticks 
their neck out and says something dissenting towards anything going on 
right now today, they get their head chopped off. I mean, it’s ugly. It’s nec- 
essary in a democracy to have cultural heroes. You know, Seinfeld doesn’t 
do it. The Osbournes don’t do it. Right. Howard Stern does not do that. 
You need somebody that can stand up and say, there’s an alternative way to 
think about this and take the hits. I don’t think there is, that’s all that I am 
saying. Those ghosts are around, and they will reappear somewhere. Right 
now, they are just sleeping. 

But it seems, in terms of your audience, you might be shooting yourself in 
the foot, just like the song “Gravitational Forces” might seem a bit whacky 
for some. I think that many of them might be uncomfortable with those cul- 
tural heroes. 

Probably. At the time that I wrote that particular song, I was just thinking 
about that, and I forget what books I was reading at the time. I’m sure they 
had something to do with that. I just wanted to put that out there. The 
great thing about songs is you don’t have to explain things to people, you 
can just build enough of a picture to provoke some thought. That’s what’s 
going on there. I wanted to provoke some thought. As far as, do I think it 
worked or do I think I was doing anything for my career, absolutely not. It 
was just what I was doing. You know, when I did stuff like, well, I am not a 
visionary, so when I did stuff like the records that really sold well or got a 
lot of attention, I wasn’t doing anything that I didn’t do with Gravitational 
Forces. I was just writing songs and putting them on a record and hoping 
that people liked them. 

So it was just a coincidence that they did well. 

It was just a coincidence. 

You don’t approach it any differently than your first album in 1993? 

I don’t think so, except I am just trying to get better at writing songs. 

What would be better? 

Clearer. More clear, more clean lines, more shimmering images, that 
make you feel like, “Sonofabitch, that just kills me.” 
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Names and what they played 

Augie Wilson and I play the drums; Sammy James, Jr., rhythm guitar and 
vocals; Graham Tyler, lead guitar; Michael Niles, bass guitar. 

Right now the music you are doing is being pushed by the mass media. How 
does it feel to be a part of this current movement? 

Sammy: On one hand, it's nice because there is a definite tangible effect 
of more people coming out to shows, more people are doing interviews, 
the stuff that you try to do when your career is happening a little easier. 

On the other hand, we have been doing this since ’97 because we love 
doing what we are doing. Last year on the cover of all the magazines was 
Korn and Lincoln Park and Kid Rock, tomorrow it’s going to be something 
else. And we are still going to be doing what we like to do. Or, I would like 
to make it a lot bigger than what it is and have it not be this genre thing 
that is going to get a flash of recognition. I would like to transform it into a 
changing of the guard and make bands like Korn, Lincoln Park, and Limp 
Biscuit as obsolete and insignificant as the Seattle bands made the hair 
metal bands. 

In some ways, I would compare it to what happened in the early 90’s with 
the grunge sound or the late 90’s with the ska explosion. 

Sammy: There is one big differentiation between those types of music. 

The ska and swing periods introduced a new genre of music, but there was 
no breakout artist, there was no big breakout song. You can’t think back to 
that 10th generation ska song that changed the face of music. Was it, “I’m 
Just a Girl,” no, because that is not a ska song. 

Graham: Ska music seeped into mainstream culture just long enough to 
jump into a jingle for a car or clothes commercial and that was the end of it, 
where the grunge sound has endured much longer and more significantly. 
Sammy: This long lasting impact of grunge was due to great songs and 
great songwriters and a sense of community, which is what we are person- 
ally trying to foster now. However, it doesn’t have to be one or the other. 

It doesn’t have to be like grunge where there is this one rocket single band 
that just changes everything, or like ska that came around and fizzled out. 
If all the bands of what we’re doing put their efforts together, then it could 
be a slow and definite burn that gnawed away at the monolithic garbage 
rock is defeated. 

Augie: Grunge lasted for four or five years because the bands put out four 
or five years of good songs, more or less, whereas, glam metal did degrade. 
Early Poison is much better than what they were doing in the early 90s 
when it all started to die. If Poison kept putting out good music, like you 
still hear from Madonna, you still hear from hip hop. Certain things have 
kept the longevity of success, but as soon as all the bands from a genre start 
getting tired and boring, it’s over. On the other hand, Nirvana is about to 
put out another hit because it’s a good song, not because grunge is back. 

Do you think the mass media is really selling the bands or do you think the 
music is selling itself? 

Sammy: Well, how did you hear about The Strokes? Did you hear them or 
did you read about them? 

I read about them first and then I heard them. 

Sammy: On the other hand, I don’t think that is the case with us. Before 
The Strokes and the The White Stripes, we used to look at our press kit 
and pat ourselves on the back and be like every garage rock cat and 
PW every weekly across the U.S. has written something nice about us. And 
now I compared to what is happening with all the other bands, we 
have zero press presence. No glossy major magazine has touched us 
except for Entertainment Weekly, which isn’t a music magazine. 


But the real question is, do you think this mass media exposure is actually 
selling records? 

Sammy: No. The Strokes and The White Stripes are selling a lot more 
than us. 

But no one has a gold album yet. 

Sammy: Actually, The Stokes is gold and the The White Stripes are about 
to be gold, but still what’s gold album compared to seven million Lincoln 
Park records or 17 million Offspring records sold? 

Graham: All of The Strokes and The White Stripes record sales combined 
are just a drop in the bucket compared to what that other crap has sold. So 
I think everyone in this type of music has a long way to go. 

How do you feel about the tag “garage band”? 

Sammy: Hey, whatever. On one hand, my bullshit answer is it’s retarded to 
try and use language to describe music because you then wouldn’t need 
the music to express what you are expressing, that’s why it’s music. So to 
try and throw any word on there is pointless and it doesn’t really matter. 

But in reality you need a reference point, you need to refer to something 
as and “garage” is just as good as punk or grunge even though how wildly 
misinterpreted any of those one-word phrases could be. 

So you’re not offended by it? 

Sammy: No, not at all, it’s an aesthetically pleasing word. 

The three CD’s have little to no information as in who plays what, who the 
band members are, lyrics, and very basic art. Is this a throw back to 1950 - 
1960’s where this kind of information added to the mystery of the band? Or 
are you really just letting the music do the talking? 

Sammy: I have always wanted to put the lyrics in and everyone else, the 
band member and the labels that we have worked with, has always discour- 
aged me. 

Graham: We haven’t really had the budget to do a big booklet and that is a 
big part of it too. We have always stuck with the two-panel insert. The 
other thing with band members is obviously we have changed band mem- 
bers every so often. 

So it does add to the mystery? 

Graham: Yes, it’s a constantly evolving thing. 

“In a Young Man’s Mind” definitely sounds like something from the MC5 
family tree. Were they a big influence? 

Graham: I’m sorry who? 

Sammy: They were a big influence after the fact. The band was up and 
rolling; I didn’t start listening to the MC 5. I had been exposed to them, 
but it never really clicked with me until Graham and I started playing 
together and I was forced fed a steady diet of the MC 5. But if you go back 
and listen to the first bands I was in, in high school, my onstage stick was 
the same because I was listening to James Brown “Live at the Apollo” and 
trying to be James Brown. 

Graham: All James was trying to do was be James Brown with a white 
voice and a white boy trying to be James Brown is the Mooney Suzuki, is 
the MC 5. 

Sammy: Which is why I likely ended up with the MC 5, because it was 
what we were already doing in spirit. I song like “In a Young Man’s Mind” 
was because, yeah, we took the riff from Kick Out The Jams because it was 
like we wrote People Get Ready and everybody’s biggest criticism was these 
guys are aping the MC 5 and now we went to record in Detroit for only 
one reason - we loved the records that Jim Diamond was making. If he 
lived in New Jersey or LA we would have gone and recorded there, but we 
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are going to Detroit and people are going to have a fucking field day, so 
let's let them have their field day. Let’s write a song with a riff from Kick 
Out the Jams, record it in Detroit and people can talk shit about how we 
sound like the MC 5. 

Their music was more political in nature. How do you feel about mixing poli- 
tics with music? 

Graham: A lot has been written about how political they were, but I think the 
bottom line was they were more about fucking and getting high than chang- 
ing government. If you ask anyone who has ever met or played with those 
guys, it’s all about having a good time. The White Panther thing was more of 
an aesthetic thing. 

Sammy: According to the true testimonial, some of them were more into it 
than others. It was more of an outside influence and the crowd that they were 
running in. But I think it works on a pop level, it’s very fun and exciting. 

You mean the whole stars and stripes thing? 

Graham: Yeah, every aspect about it is concrete. 

Sammy: But it’s also a good question. To me, politics and music is like oil 
and water until the Bush “election” and then you realize wow, we’ve been 
living in this like fantasy world during the Bill Clinton years. For me as a 
songwriter, I never wanted to express political ideas through our music, 
but now that there are political ideas that bother me, it’s harder not to. 
Graham: The MC 5 on one hand are a funny band, they were fun and 
funny and entertaining. It’s very hard to combine politics and still be a 
hint of lightheartedness and not take yourself seriously. 

Syd Barrett came up with the name Pink Floyd by combining the names of 
his two favorite blues guitarists. You came up with the Mooney Suzuki by 
doing something very similar. Did Syd’s idea inspire you or this a coinci- 
dence? Who are Malcolm Mooney and Damo Suzuki? 

Sammy: Yes, it was intentionally like the Pink Floyd synthesis. It started as 
a joke, we had no intention of keeping the name, but right after the first 
gig under that name, we started getting offers to play shows from venues 
that wouldn’t return our calls before because they thought we were the 
Can band. We started getting write-ups and press because writers wanted 
to pat themselves on the back because they were able to name check Can 
in an article, which worked great because our name was mentioned in arti- 
cles. In New York, it’s so hard to get those first shows and get any press 
when you are starting out. 

So you just went with it? 

Graham: Yes. And people still come to the show just to tell us how much 
they hate our name. 

I think the name is cool; no one else is ever going to have it, which is the 
best part. 

Graham: Thanks, there’s are a lot of people who aren’t cool enough or 
whatever to know the source of where it’s from and to them it means 
absolutely nothing. I’ve heard a lot of different stories of people making up 
what the name means and where we got it from. So, to them it becomes, 
WE ARE THE MOONEY SUZUKI. 

Augie: I like it too; it’s catchy and unique. It’s doesn’t say what genre we 
are from. I’m so glad where not the Filth Dogs or the Biker Sluts or some 
generic shitty garage rock name like that. 

On “Electric Sweat” it says all songs were written by Sammy James, Jr. Is it 
just this album or is it the other recording as well? Is this a sign of total 
control or does the band leave the song writing to you and forge the music 
together? 

Sammy: Yeah, I write the lyrics and generate the basic ideas for the songs 
and present it to the guys and they kind of pick and choose and elaborate. 
Graham: I’d like to think of it as more like a depussification process. The 
lighter side of Sammy James, Jr. writing, once in the hands of Augie 
Wilson, will brutalize some of the more tender moments. 

Sammy: Yeah, it’s true. It’s difficult to write a Mooney Suzuki song on an 
acoustic guitar in your bedroom. So, a lot of the songs that I write are pret- 
ty pussy. 

Augie: It’s like Lou Reed sexing up John Cales’ song. If you could hear 
some of Sammy’s four tracks of the original idea of a song, it would sound 
nothing like what it turns into on stage. You would have no idea we were 
going in that direction if you listened to the song on day one and then lis- 
ten to it live a year later. It’s part of the charm of the band. 


So this isn’t a total control thing and the band does forge the music together? 

Sammy: I’d say at this point, that’s correct. 

Most of the lyrics come from a very soulful place - from the heart. I don’t 
think a lot of bands would have the courage lyrically to go some of the 
places that you go. For instance, “The Broken Heart” is just a beautiful 
song; I get a very 1960s, groovy, lovely feeling. For someone coming to see 
the Mooney Suzuki for the first time or the 100th time, “Is the heart the first 
thing you want to target”? 

Sammy: I try and put into our music what’s in the music that I love. It’s 
hard to say. How many of our songs mention the heart as a theme? And I 
like the theme of nature. 

Augie: It comes from our favorite songsmiths, whether it’s Phil Spector and 
his glossy teamed themed love stories or Led Zepplin’s more dirty love and 
Viking pillaging. 

You recorded both full-length albums in 3 or 4 days. That’s the original way 
of doing things. Was this done for financial reasons or was that the game 
plan from the start? 

Sammy: Yes it was the game plan for financial reasons. It was kind of our 
forced thing. With the first EP and People Get Ready, it wouldn’t have 
been appropriate for who were at the time to do anything but try and cap- 
ture our live sound. 

Graham: It just documents that moment in time where the band was at 
that point. 

So, if given three weeks, would the albums have taken on a new color and 
personality? 

Sammy: Yeah, and the next album will and Electric Sweat did. It was done 
in the same amount of time, but whereas Tim Kerr discourages any stray- 
ing from what we did live; Jim encouraged it by suggesting different guitar 
sounds throughout. I would like to do more of that because you’re not 
going to get something rawer than our first EP, a more gritty representation 
of what we were doing than People Get Ready, so why do it again. 

Who plays keyboards? 

Sammy: I do. 

Any chance of getting to tour with keyboards? 

Sammy: We used to bring up our keyboards on stage until our shows 
reached a pitch that nothing on stage was going to survive, so we had to 
can that idea. 

Graham: Hopefully when we have a crew of roadies just for the equip- 
ment, we will bring the keyboard back. 

I know right now we are focusing on the new album, but I also know that 
you have done several singles and compilation songs and all seem to be out 
of print. Is there any chance of putting out a collection of these recording 
sometime down the line, sort of like an “Odds & Sodds” album? 

Sammy: Yes, of course. There is tons more of that shit, so much Odds & 
Sodds material, it would be a double album. 

Graham: We are such big fans of B-sides and rarities records that it is defi- 
nitely a project in the future we look forward to putting together. 

Sammy: We have so much material. When we were first starting off play- 
ing the clubs like the 60’s nights in New York, we had so many little mod 
pop tunes and they are all recorded. 

The Strokes just played with the Rolling Stones. The White Stripes just won 
an MTV music award and The Vines were just on the cover of Rolling Stone 
Magazine. It’s great to think that any of these things could just as easily 
happen to you guys. Dreaming out loud, what are big goals for the band? Or 
would long lasting underground popularity suffice? 

Sammy: Yes, it is great to think that. Not long lasting underground popu- 
larity, but long lasting success, genuine popularity. 

Augie: We are by all means interested in transcending this level of 
fame, just like a band like Nirvana did or anyone where they had 
a credible indie history and then they transcended to immortal 
popularity. I don’t see any-thing wrong with that. 

Sammy: The intention has always been to be Led Zeppelin and 
fly around the world in our own jet. And here’s the thing, as 
much as I don’t want to even talk about it, The Rolling Stones ■ 
and certainly the Who, AC/DC aren’t going to be touring forever ■ ■ 
and the world needs enormous, titanic, monolithic rock’n’roll 
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bands. And who else could possibly fill the shoes of The Rolling Stones or 
AC/DC besides us? 

Augie: Any of the bands that filled those shoes in the 80s have fallen by the 
wayside. No one since has had that longevity, even Guns and Roses who 
looked like they were immortal, fell. 

Graham: Everyone wants to be in a band that the cools kids in school are 
into and a bus driver in Salt Lake City, Utah can also enjoy. Just be gen- 
uinely entertaining, appealing on a mass level. 

Augie: At this point, we do have that appeal on a much smaller scale. The 
gamut of our fans is very wide and that is something that we really like. 


to such a large gamut, like the Rolling Stones. Even the most pretentious 
indie fan likes The Who. Everyone likes Nirvana for the exact same rea- 
sons, whether it’s the energy or the catchiness of the song. 

Full shows? 

Sammy: Yeah. You just become an animal. 

Graham: That's four complete load ins and load outs of all of your gear to 
two separate places in one day. You are putting on clothes that you have 
already soaked from the in store show. 

Sammy: You are just operating on animal instinct. 


Were you ever asked to tone down your show from another band? 

Everyone: No. 

The staff members at Left of the Dial collect fliers. Do you have the fliers 
from when you played with the Pretty Things or The Zombies? 

Graham: I don’t know if there were any serious fliers made for those shows. 
Sammy: There were cave like fliers for the Zombies show, but they weren’t 
artistically pleasing. 

In your opinion, who’s the coolest band you have ever played with and why? 

Sammy: Playing with the Zombies was pretty fucking cool. 

Graham: For me, playing with Power Train was one of the coolest things. 
That’s Dennis Tazik from Radio Birdman and Ron Ashton from the 
Stooges. This was three of my guitar heroes in one band and getting to 
play with them and hang out with them was just amazing. 

Augie: Certainly you could say Sarah Hot Nights and The Hives. 

If you could pick one, what was been the highlight of your career so far that 
no one might know about? 

Graham: Playing the Roxy in LA and 200 people storming the stage dur- 
ing the last number and just all hell breaking loose. The whole time we 
were wishing we had it on tape and it just happened that there was a film 
crew filming the show. 

I liked Craig Kilbourn when he was on the Daily Show. What was it like to 
play on his late night show? And does appearing on such shows actually 
sell records? 

Sammy: Awesome, they treated us like gold. At the rehearsal, he came up 
to us and was just shooting the shit with us and every moment of the show 
he got, he plugged the band. They played our song when the other guests 
came out. They really went above and beyond from what a show like that 
does for a band. Anna Nicole Smith and Lonestar were on so it was really 
just a great evening. I wanted to ask Lonestar in the hall if his schwartza 
was as long as mine, but I didn’t. 



Do you think being on shows like that sells records? 

Sammy: According to SoundScan, no. 

Augie: But you do get to talk 


your typical 
garage rock 
fans or even 
go to see 
bands 
live and 
they 
will 


come 
out to 


see us 
because 
they saw 
us on a TV 
show. The 
fact that we 
can appeal 
to some-one 
like that is 


amazing. 
There are so 
few bands 
that appeal 


Does it ever feel like those Black Flag ideas of touring, or is it more like the 
packaged Motown tours of the 1960’s, or something completely different 
altogether? 

Sammy: Well there’s definitely a chitlin’s circuit work ethic to what we do, 
intentionally. And obviously what we do is a soul review inspired. And 
even to an extent, like Vaudevillian, there is an archetype of the traveling 
performer. That’s their lifestyle, that’s their identity, that’s what they do. 
They go from town to town. They show up. They set up. They do what 
they do. They get paid and leave. We feel really good about that. 

Augie: The soul bands, I think in retrospect, seem a lot more glamorous, 
even though I’m sure they were wearing dirty clothes. Then you think 
about what a romantic, glamorous life that must have been. Whereas, I 
think we are closer to the Black Flag’s filthy disgusting bus. 

Sammy: The big contradiction is we’ve got on $400 Italian leather boots 
that are held together with duct tape. That’s what we are dealing with here. 

What was it like watching yourself on MTV for the MTV video report? 

Graham: Surreal. 

Sammy: You mean the “You Hear It First.” 

I mean there you are talking into THE microphone. 

Sammy: That was it. That was the biggest thing. 

I used to be a big MTV fan and I watched you guys talking into the micro- 
phone and I said, “They’re doing it,” that’s what David Lee Roth talked into. 

Sammy: I was just going to say that, this is the microphone that David Lee 
Roth has held. 

Last season, The Osbournes used Woke Up this Morning from the new 
album and I heard recently you recorded a song for a Nike commercial. Can 
you tell us a little about that? 

Graham: The Nike commercial is awesome. 

Augie: Anytime you see or hear us on television it is because someone 
working for the company or the show is a fan who approached us. 

Sammy: And because we wanted to be involved in the project. Coors 
Light wanted to use “Young Man’s Mind” for a beer commercial with 
some jocks cracking open a beer to the song. They were going to pay us 
100 times more money than Nike did, but we had no interest in that, but 
when we got the treatment for the Nike commercial, here’s a piece shot by 
Jake Scott, Willy Scott’s son, about celebrating the spirit of New York to 
come out on the anniversary of September 1 1 . 

Sammy: Yeah. And they wanted us to cover this Cole Porter song. 

Graham: It’s got every icon in Manhattan, whether it’s the Empire State 
Building, the Statue of Liberty and the Mooney Suzuki. You’re included 
in these icons, these monuments of New York City. 

Sammy: And it wasn’t like this specter with a sickle visited us in the night 
saying I’m going to trade your artistic integrity for this sack of money. 

It was some really cool people our age at the ad agency coming to shows 
and getting drunk with us and sharing a great idea and I love the Cole 
Porter song. Everyone from James Brown to Willie Nelson to David Byrne 
has all done a version of it and for us to do our version just felt right. 

And the song is? 

Sammy: “Don’t Fence Me In” by Cole Porter. 
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An Interview with Jesse Matin of 


I’d like to start as early back as I can get; back in the Heart Attack days. 

God! 

Yeah, how old were you when you were doing that? 

The time I started playing was 12 years old, in Heart Attack, in NY, and 
the only person who was the same age as me was Harley Flanagan, from 
the Cro-Mags/Stimulators, and we used to play in NY at Max’s, CBGB’s; 
my whole band was 12,13,14. 

How long did that last? 

Umm..it lasted from. ..’til ‘84. I broke it up in ‘84. First Cro-Mags gig was 
the last Heart Attack gig, at CBGB’s with Agnostic Front and HR. I 
thought that the movement had hit its point where it got really formula, 
got really normal, it was time to make a new band and I broke up Heart 
Attack. After three records, we formed a band called Hope. 

And how long did that last? I didn’t know about that one. 

Hope lasted from ‘84 ‘til, umm...’88. No, ‘89. It lasted for awhile, with a 
bunch of different line-ups. We never recorded a record. 

So what happened with that band? 

It ended up being a lot of members, like Danny, from D Generation, and 
Michael, from D Generation. 

Did you already have an idea for DGENERATION when you were still in HOPE? 

Uh, no, it was kinda like a band maybe me and Danny always talked about 
when we were kids, y’know? And then I met up with Howie, I was like a 
moving guy, I used to drop bands, like I moved everybody from Barbara 
Streisand to the Swans. I used to drop Howie Pyro’s band The Freaks, and 
ended up livin’ together in an 
apartment, in a house in Brooklyn 
with a bunch of people and we 
kinda formed D Generation for 
fun, y’know, and I don’t know, we 
felt like the whole scene in NY and 
the state of music was really, really 
poor and we wanted like a really 
fun, angry-kinda, youth-kinda band 
that was really rock’n’roll, but with 
a punk edge, I guess, y’know? A 
poor man’s Stones kinda thing. 

One of those kinda bands, so we 
formed it actually in Brooklyn on 
the couch and stuff, playin y’know, 
and we had our first gig, I think it 
was ‘91. 

Where was that at? 

Georgio Grimelski, this old 
Russian guy, used to manage the 
Yardbirds, and he used to manage 
the Stones, and he had a weird loft 
on 34th St. with a green door on it, 
and we started to do these parties 
there. We would throw on records 
that they weren’t playing on the 
radio, playing at clubs and get peo- 
ple dancing to rock records like the 
Cramps, Buddy Holly and 
Motorhead. And we started to play, 
like our first show was at one of 
those parties at his house. 

Was that also the conception of 
CONEY ISLAND HIGH? 

Uh, we started doin’ these parties, and I started doin’ that at the building 
that became Coney Island High, and then it was called the Voibar, so we 
were over there doin’ parties at the Voibar, and the Voibar sold their prem- 
ises to people who owned a chain of burrito restaurants. They tried to 
make a rock club and a Mexican restaurant in one, it was called Pozo 



Lounge, and it 
was a total failure, so I was 
the only night that was 
makin’ money twice a 

month. Green Door was gettin’ 800 people at a time and, uh, so they 
asked me if I wanted to be a partner, so I said alright, I’ll come in if I can 
staff the place, name it, book it, and y’know, take a salary and blah blah 
blah blah like that, so I was"*in bed with these people that were burrito 
salesmen and they hated every minute of it and so I got some people to 
come in and buy them out and then we ran Coney island High, for 5 years 
until the city pretty much closed us down with Giuliani-quality -of-life- fas- 
cist-anti-everything-front y’know, treatment-’90’s whatever, y’know...? 

What other clubs went down at that time? 

A lot of clubs got hit real hard, Mother closed down during that time. 
Umm...tryin’ to think what else.. .Pyramid closed up, Nightingale’s, 
uh.. .other things happened, I can’t really, exactly.. .I’d say that people just 
didn’t, couldn’t afford it and some could. CBGB’s, Continental, Don 
Hill’s, all these places got raided pretty heavy a lot for dancing and things 
like that that were never enforced, crazy laws like that, y’know? 

How did they manage to stay open? 

How did Coney stay open? Well, they stayed open ‘cause they probably 
had bigger pockets. We were just borrowing everything y’know, and had 

loans to pay and we didn’t come 
into it with a ton of money. We 
were just getting by and we needed 
the dance nights to make money as 
well as the live shows, and that 
kinda hurt us to not have the 
dance nights, because when people 
came to see a band and the band’s 
on, people come to party or they’ll 
sit there all night and drink and 
dance and y’know, we’re more of a 
rock’n’roll hang-out so that’s the 
thing. 

The first time I saw you guys was 
with Social Distortion when you 
were opening up for them. 

Yeah, we played the Embassy(in 
Orlando, FI.) with Social 
Distortion. 

Right, so what happened with 
DGEN? Did you guys just hit a glass 
ceiling? 

Uh, it felt like we really hit our 
peak and we had a really great run 
and I felt like I wanted to do some 
music that was kinda more soul ori- 
ented, more of a soulful thing. We 
kept getting labelled... (momentari- 
ly distracted by band member)... 
Y’know, I just felt like it was time 
to end on a good note. We just did 
the Offspring tour, felt the label we 
were with wasn’t really behind us, 
and people never understood the 
band. I think we always got lumped into being about hair and shoes and 
being one of those kinda bands as opposed to, y’know, I would try to write 
these songs and we were more into The Clash than, y’know, Hanoi Rocks 
(which he used as an example because I was wearing my homemade 
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Hanoi t-shirt at that 
moment-D) or 
Guns’n’Roses or Motley 
Crue, and we never really 
identified with that. We 
were more like songwrit- 
ing and attitude and the 
band being a gang and try- 
ing to provoke some kind 
of emotion through that, 
but it really got misunder- 
stood and I just felt like it 
was time to do something 
that was more, uh...more 
musical and just in a deeper, stronger “writer” kind of place. Just time for a 
change while I was young enough I wanted to form another band. Me and 
Howie and PCP Highway, and some of the guys in Bellevue were involved 
with that and I did some solo stuff, mellow stuff just 'cause I had y’know, 
post-D Generation growing pains. Trying different things out. 


you got Bellevue going on, and that came about while you were at the end 
of DGEN? 

Yeah, right when I was out on the road with D Generation I was sittin’ in a 
bus and I was listening to like, everything from Tom Waits to Neil Young 
to y’know, Steve Earle to... all kinds of stuff, the Replacements, and I just 
wanted to start doin’ that. Me and Joe (Rizzo) were playin’ in something 
we had called PCP Highway and that was a pre-cursor to Bellvue and he 
was drumming on the last DGeneration tour, and we hooked up with 
Esko, and Howie was originally playing bass before he got the Danzig 
thing. But, uh, I still wanted to do something that was still very aggressive, 
but a little more like I said, soul oriented. 

And you’re pretty happy with the way it’s turning out for ya? 

Yeah, I mean, I can’t wait to make some more records and stuff and it’s 
just the beginning of it for us, so y’know, it’s new, but we just did a 5 week 
tour and it’ll end on Sunday and alot of it was a lot more fun than this 
was, but there’s a handful of date^with Clutch they’re great people and 
y’know, it’s kinda cool. And this (Bellevue) will be playing even though it’s 
like completely campaigning towards an audience that’s gonna hate you. 
(more laughing) 



I heard that solo EP and I really liked it. It was 
really good. 

Yeah, we’re gonna be doing more of that. When 
it’s our show tonight, opening for Clutch, we’re 
gonna do more of a heavy, hard, short set, but 
it’s not really our target audience. It’s just we 
have the same booking agent, we ended up on 
these dates, but we couldn’t be more far apart. 

These people’ll probably hate us, y’know, I can 
understand why (laughing). Y’know we’re like 
the Partridge Family compared to, y’know, we 
don’t sing all heavy, but a bunch of guys, the 
Candiria guys are great y’know, it’s great just to 
be out here. We just came off a tour of the 
whole country and this is the end of it. We 
hooked up with those guys. But uh, D 
Generation was just a great time. It was a great 
bunch of people that, we grew up together, it 
was very organic and we got to make a lot of 
money even though I don’t have any of it 
(laughing), and meet a lot of great people that 
we respected when we were kids, y’know, stuff 
like that in music and even being on the road 
with this band I see how much impact I never 
even knew that D Generation did have y’know, 

so it’s nice that there’s kids cornin’ up to me with tattoos, y’know, funny 
stuff like that. But, uh, it was at a weird time, everybody was into grunge 
and we were doing some-thing at the time that was kinda different. Now 
there’s the Murder City Devils and the Black Halos (RIP for both of them 
now-D), and all these bands. It was a little different back then. 

Yeah, it wasn’t saturated as it is now. 

I mean, even now, compared to whatever you hear on the radio, it’s still a 
small amount of bands playing that kinda style, a straight ahead rock- 
’n’roll/punk rock’n’roll style. 

But there are quite a few now that have taken the baton and run with it. 

Yeah, and that’s cool and I’m really glad and we still have elements of that. 
We don’t play any D Generation songs, but we’re still a rock band. I think 
it’s more about sounds and songs and less about the eyeliner and funny 
shoes. That was never what we were trying to do with D Generation any- 
ways; we kinda got pegged into some kinda label or retro-NY Dolls tribute 
or something (laughing). 

Is that what your take is? How do you feel about image in rock’n’roll? Do 
you feel they’re related? 

I think rock’n’roll has always had style and always should, but y’know, peo- 
ple talk about the cover and not the book and that’s a weird thing. So I 
think you need music that’s inspiring and I think the whole package 
should be interesting. 

Definitely, I agree. I wanna talk about lyrics and certain chord changes that 
hit you the right way, y’know, and it’s great stuff, it’s a great feeling. So then 



Now that you got this new thing going, you were 
on a big-ass label and now you’re starting off at 
the ground level again. How’s that workin’ for 
you? 

It’s a lot harder. It’s like really hard to, finan- 
cially, do things without having that bank. You 
don’t maybe have to deal with so many ass- 
holes telling you what to do, but, it’s great to 
have that tour support to be able to be on the 
road and have them get the records out there, 
though we think they always did the best jobs 
'cause we were on 2 major labels with D 
Generation, EMI and Colombia. But, um, the 
tour support, you can’t knock that and video 
support and when they do get stuff into stores 
and radio, but, uh now we’re doing it. The 
main thing is to keep playing, keep reaching 
people, we’ve spoken to some major labels, but 
right now we decided we wanted to get some- 
thing out fast and Goldenseal is a DJ from 
KROK, NY who does a specialty program 
called the ''Hard On” on Sunday nights, and 
started Goldenseal records, this guy Dennis 
and we’re the first release, but he’s gonna do a 
whole bunch of stuff and, uh, definitely this is the hardest tour I’ve ever 
done, but it’s also. ..I’m really appreciating just being out playing, y’know, 
on certain nights 
we’ve had some really 
good turnouts and 
really great responses 
from people. It’s been 
humbling I guess, it’s 
been hard work. 
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Could you explain the DIY process by which you raised funds from a web- 
only live record to make the new record, which might represent a shift in 
tactics for you and the label? 

We had several decent recordings of the last tour, and since there’s a devot- 
ed group of people (through our interaction with them via www.young- 
godrecords.com) that would want to see a decently recorded and produced 
version of the new album, we offered the live recordings for sale at a slight- 
ly higher than usual price - specially packaged, each one with a wood- 
block print and drawing by me - to help raise funds for the new album 
since there was zero money here to do so. It sold out in a few weeks. It was 
a mammoth undertaking though, as usual. I spent hundreds of hours on 
the packaging and shipping in the end. Still, I like the fact that we’re 
dependent on no one here at Young God records. I’ve been “DIY” for 
years I guess, in that there’s rarely been anyone willing to throw money at 
me, so I’ve always figured out how to do it myself, borrowing the money or 
working for it somehow, in most cases. Looking at it that way, it’s one of 
the reasons I still have a career after over 20 years now - I just make some- 
thing happen, no matter what. At this point, I have no interest at all in 
being part of the “real” music industry. It’s just very simple: here’s the 
music, if you like it and choose to buy it. I’ll be able to make more of it, 
and thank you very much. What else is necessary? 

From what I understand, you get up in the morning, and if you don’t have 
projects from the label to work on, you pick up the guitar, and the songwrit- 
ing begins. Hemingway, at least for part of his life, would work all morning, 
for several hours, and at the end he might throw it all into the trashcan, but 
if there was one salvageable line, he was content. Do you work in a similar 
way at all? 

I guess so, since it takes me forever to write a song. I just worked on a song 
that has about 16 lines in it, and it took me 3 weeks! But I don’t think I’d 
say I’m content with that scenario. I’d much prefer for the process to be 
easier. I spend a huge amount of time playing the guitar part for a song 


over and over, singing gibberish, and waiting for words to arrive. When 
they do come, I have no idea where they came from. In a way, I don’t 
even feel responsible for it. Someone else writes them. I’m just waiting for 
that person to contact me. 

Was the new album shaped in part by the absolute unfathomable horror of 
Sept. 11th, as some people have suggested, or are songs like “What Will 
Come” just metaphors for the uncertainties of living in a world of conflagra- 
tion and endless struggle? 

There are a few songs that deal with that as the initial subject matter - 
“Nations,” and “What Will Come.” But then, I’d just feel false trying to 
interpret or teach or pontificate about such hugely weighted subject mat- 
ter, so in the end it becomes a source for imagery, a place I can live for a 
while as a singer. Anything else would degrade the truth of the event itself. 
The images carry an emotional implication, but hopefully a specific peda- 
gogical view is avoided. I guess you could say that if you were to strap a 
cadaver to a wall and shoof at it with a machine gun, the involuntary 
grunts that it emitted would loosely correlate to the way I write songs. 

“I don’t view any autobiographical event/memory as being important in and 
of itself (or relevant to anyone else) - just a starting point for writing some- 
thing, like any other subject,” yet ideas of your mother (perhaps “The Rose 
of Los Angeles”) overshadow certain new Angels songs, difficult love rela- 
tionships (and your love of Nico’s music) shaped the last record, and even 
your experience of watching an Arab boy being raped in an Israeli jail has 
been incorporated into a song, so could you explain the fine line between 
using memory as an end-all and using it for a stepping stone? 

It’s just important to me to avoid the “confessional” aspect of so much bad 
songwriting. Who cares about some twit whining about their problems in 
public? On the other hand, the words one uses have to have an emotional 
strength, so I grab events, books I’ve read, memories, things I’ve encoun- 
tered in my own personal life, and wrestle with them until they’re removed 
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from me personally, but still embody something that I think is real or tan- 
gible in some way. I try to make them into stories or vignettes that can be 
taken at face value and aren’t dependent on the fact that it’s me - Michael 
Gira - singing them. Why should anyone care about me? The important 
thing is the song itself. I mean, it’s important to feel that the singer inhab- 
its the song, but you really don’t want to know that his wife is a bitch or his 
father abused him or something... I don’t even tell my friends that kind of 
information. Why should I tell the public?! 



You’ve asserted that, “My mistake, always, has been to not be able to reign 
myself in, to learn when enough is enough. But I accept that flaw.” How 
have you learned to know when enough is enough? What kind of mistakes 
had to be made? 

I STILL haven’t learned when enough is enough. I can never let go of 
something until I’ve strangled the last bit of blood out of it. I see that as a 
definite flaw. Oh well . . . 

Would you abide by Samuel Beckett’s idea to “Fail again, fail better”? 

Well, that sounds a bit lofty, but I guess so. I’ve only experienced a handful 
of moments in my life and work where I thought everything came together 
properly and made something bigger than the elements that comprised the 
structure of it. . . 

In a Bob Bert interview he joked you had to put up sheet rock for six years 
before making your first record, not to forget roofing, plumbing, working in 
a tool factory, parental alcoholism, dislocation, exile, jail, massive drug use, 
etc. It would be a cliche to say that you grew up fast. Yet, you are a totally 
different man now than the vociferous early days of the Swans. What led 
you to the contentment, if we can call it that, of the last decade? 

Well yes, I was essentially on my own from the time I was 12 or so - I 
won’t go into this here - and that gave me a sense, that since I’ve been 
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able to survive, say, 
with zero money 
and no friends in a 
foreign country - 
that I could do any- 
$ thing. But that’s 
■| false, actually. 

S Maybe I’ve learned 
1 there’s more to life 
“ than surviving the 
1 odds and I would 

.c 

very much like the 
experience of joy, 

personal freedom, love, things like that. Still, I’m not saying I’ve reached 
that point! I still seem to manage to fuck up a good thing when it comes 
my way most of the time. If the idea didn’t repulse me so much, maybe I’d 
see a therapist. On the other hand, the idea of being “well adjusted” is 
somehow repugnant to me! . . . 

You used to read Genet, Celine, De Sade and Wilhelm Reich (“The Mass 
Psychology Of Fascism”) Jerzy Kozinski (“Steps”), noting, “I just wanted a 
methodical blunt language without metaphor. That’s how I wrote. The music 
just seemed to slow down and slow down; it seemed to become this pulse 
instead of this rocking thing.” Do those writers still imprint the music at all, or 
have they been replaced by others (that is, if you have any time to read at all)? 

I return to those writers occasionally, but I’m a different person. The 
favorite book I’ve read in the last few years is Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn.” That and anything by James Ellroy and Russell Banks. I kinda 
doubt they have any influence on what I write though. . . 

Speaking of influences, you asserted, “I didn’t want it to sound like any 
fucking punk band in any way, although, there was a certain energy in the 
Germs that I really liked,” yet have also stated, “I got involved in the nefari- 
ous activities of punk rock, so that ruined my life for about fifteen years.” 
Are you suggesting that seeing bands like X and the Screamers and moving 
to New York to catch the tail end of the No Wave movement actually side- 
tracked you for fifteen years? 

I was just saying that I regretted getting involved in music in any way. What 
a horrible career choice, especially for me. I’ve developed a few now, but for 
most of my life and career I’ve had absolutely no social skills, and to make 
music you have to work with other people, from beginning to end, in most 
situations. So, I would have been better off personally to have remained a 
visual artist or a writer, where I could do the whole thing in solitude. But 
I’m addicted to the rush of sound, even now, so that’s how it is. . . 

Touring early on, whether playing with Sonic Youth across the Midwest or 
ending up broke in London opening for The Fall, seemed rather disastrous 
and brutal. Even today, when you play to small audiences in the Southeast 
or large ones in Austin, is touring a kind of necessary evil for the sake of 
promotion or something to be relished? 

There’s nothing in life I love more than performing music when it all 
comes together, when you, as musicians, are just the vehicle, and some- 
thing outside yourself is carrying you upwards. I suppose you’d say it’s a 
moment of self-actualization, sometimes for the performer and the audi- 
ence mutually. But you can’t control it, in fact if you try you ruin it. I 
think I’ve come to the realization lately that I don’t really have much hand 
in writing the songs or producing the records etc - I’m just trying to 
uncover what’s already there. . . 

After finishing the Soundtracks for the Blind, you admitted, “Frankly, I’m 
having trouble finding a new voice.” Could you explain what led you to find- 
ing it and forging Angels of Light? 

Desperation! . . .and stubbornness. I just don’t give up, another character flaw. 

“When I’m in the studio, I have ideas and things, but accidents happen and I 
just pursue them. I don’t hang on to my original perception. If something 
happens that surprises me, I go with that instead...” Were there any surpris- 
es when making the new record? 

The whole thing was a surprise, but I forced it to become one, if that 
makes any sense. At first, it was a terrible surprise, because it was so awful, 
then leaving that behind, I let it go, juggled the chaos for a while, then it 
became something else. 



Angels of Light at Rudyard’s in Houston 


By and large you hate artsy fartsy concepts and irony and “just try to make 
things simple and clear,” yet are a fan of Bob Dylan, whose writing like 
Tarantula seems steeped in those things. Would you consider yourself more 
akin to the directness of people like Willie Nelson and Merle Haggard, as 
well as early Kraftwerk and new bands like Panasonic? 

No, Merle Haggard and Willie Nelson are just gods, in my opinion, and 
I’m just me, trying to make do with what I have. I try to remain true to 
myself, but that seems like an impossible task sometimes too. A few times 
I’ve been able to make something pure happen, but not often. 

You enjoy soundtracks like Herzog’s “Nosferatu the Vampyre,” “Heart of 
Glass, ’’“Aguirre: Wrath of God,” and even Stanley Kubrick’s “The Shining” 
and have delved into it a little bit with “Two Small Bodies” and promoted 
your interest on the YGR web site, but what makes it so appealing? (Also, 
the emphasis seems to appear on new songs like “All Souls’ Rising,” which 
resembles a manic, belter skelter Morricone score). 

I think I enjoy the wistfulness, the “other world” aspect of good soundtrack 
music. I grew up listening to psychedelic records in the late 60s, and the 
whole point was to lose yourself in the experience. Quasi-religious, in a 
sense, I suspect. 


“I’m wary or lazy or too indifferent to really ever sink myself into a religious 
practice.” yet the Village Voice and others have described you as having the 
severity of a preacher (W: “Gira’s move from Calvinism to Protestantism, so 
to speak”... Handbook Magazine: his presence and semi-formal dress is rem- 
iniscent of a backwoods minister), and even though you don’t profess any 
religious inclinations, you do understand the potency of people like TV evan- 
gelists and roadside tent revival preachers. Do you feel, even perhaps uncon- 
sciously, that there is an underlying notion of that within your personality? 
Elvis was to me the same as Jimmy Swaggart, or Patti Smith the same as 
James Brown. They’re just perfectly tuned conduits for the massively pow- 
erful life-creating/destroying energy that exists inside us and around us, 
and they managed to find a form that it could inhabit and use as a voice. A 
very, very few times, I’ve been able to occupy that privileged position too, 
but not often, and I don’t feel any personal responsibility for it or even feel 
that I had much to do with it, except for maybe arranging the circum- 
stance that made it possible to exist, then, since I’m there, it comes 
through me. I’ve been thinking about this a lot lately, who writes my 
songs? As I said, I don’t think I do it. So, naturally, I just wrote a song 
about the subject, but again, I don’t think I wrote it. It’s a prayer, sort of, to 
the “entity” that writes the songs. It’s like a hymn. The chorus is “may free- 
dom and love, come through to you, through this song.” Corny, I guess, 
but it seems right. “I don’t draw any parallels between live and the studio - 
they’re two different worlds.” Could you explain a bit more? It’s just the dif- 
ference between recording a band in the studio, and that’s what it is. Or 
recording a band, or anything in the studio, then looking at it as a place to 
begin. I lean towards the latter, having been weaned on everything from 
early Pink Floyd, to George Martin’s work with the Beatles, to Phil Spector 
etc. I absolutely am not making a value judgment here. I’ve produced sev- 
eral albums by other artists where the former is the case, and I think that, 
for instance, Nick Drake’s Pink Moon is maybe a little more complete ( 
though it’s hard to make a distinction, since all of his work is so beautiful) 
than his other records (Pink Moon is primarily just guitar and voice). I just 
lean towards making a special sonic world for each album I make. Again, 
probably a personal flaw. 


“The most pleasurable moments in music-making, for me, are when I’ve 
first worked out a song, & I play it for myself. As soon as it transfers from 
that moment, it’s polluted.” Does that therefore suggest that the recording 
process itself is a pale, twice removed tainted imitation of that moment too? 

Maybe that’s why I try not to 
hang on to the nostalgia of 
the initial moment, and use 
the material from that point 
onward to make something 
else happen. Sometimes it 
ends up in the same place 
anyway.... 
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as interviewed by Ellen Dukeman 

Why is it when someone looks at the cover of your last record, 
Definition:Delta, he might think you are a Gabber band? 

(Laughter) 

Robin: That’s where we are coming from man! Come on! I made that 
cover and I’m from Rotterdam and Rotterdam is like the world capital of 
Gabber music. 

Jasper: There is no way to avoid that shit! 

Robin: It’s my roots, I couldn’t get out of it. It was meant to be. I just did 
what came natural. 

What does Definition:Delta mean? 

Jasper: It’s a secret. 

Is it really a secret? 

Robin: It is really a secret. Nicolaas the singer came up with it. 

Jasper: Yeah and Nicolaas is a really mysterious guy. 

Is it perverted? 

Robin: It’s not perverted, it’s just mysterious. 

The cover art is a little “controversial” just because it’s strange... 

Jasper: Because it’s got penises! 

Robin: I’ve never heard anyone call it controversial. 

As far as it being good or bad. People hate it or love it. It’s not what they 
expect. What’s your response to that? 

Robin: Well, it was completely and totally intentional. I was looking at a 
few records before ours came out and I was thinking well, I don’t think our 
record is going to look like this one, or this one, or this one, and I figured, 

I don’t know I just did what I like and what I am into, and I wasn’t really 
interested in making a generic record cover that would fit a band that plays 
our type of music would come up with. I thought that would be complete- 
ly boring. 

What are you guys listening to lately? 

Jasper: Emmy Lou Harris 
and Kenny Rogers 
Robin: For the 
record we just want 
to say that Black 
Love by the 
Afghan 


that could 
happen if 



Wigs 

is the most 

underrated record ever. 

Everyone should go out and buy it. 

And especially the last four songs which are 
near perfection musically. But I dunno, everyone email 
us for a playlist. 

Jasper: Mountain with Leslie West, and The Drive by Truckers. 

Robin: What?! 

Jasper: The Drive by Truckers! They are a southern rock band from the 
U.S. They did like a sort of Lynyrd Skynyrd sort of tribute record. It’s good. 
Robin: You’re listening to that? That’s ridiculous. 

Jasper: That and um, Autechre. It’s a strange combination, Autechre and 
Drive by Truckers. And Simon and Garfunkel. 

Robin: They are totally IDM. I think the next Oil record is going to be 
totally IDM. 

Jasper: It’s going to be across between IDM and Southern Rock. 

Speaking of IDM, Jasper you have mentioned an interest in computers for 
writing Oil songs. How do you think technology may be changing Oil or 
takes part in the band? 

Robin: It’s going to be another two years before we are totally electronic. 

You mean replaced by robots? 

Jasper: Yeah, exactly. 

Robin: Or at least one. 

Jasper: I think creating music is a sort of intuitive thing that happens when 
people play together. That’s how the best music is created. I don’t think 
that you will ever see a whole Oil record put together electronically. 

Robin: It’s a good addition to Oil. 

Jasper: Yeah it’s an addition, and it might be a good tool to sort of get 
things going, add more layers, get us to play better and all that, but I don’t 
see it taking a huge part. The way I see Oil is a live sort of rock band with 
guitars and bass and drums all together at the same time. 

Robin: When we write songs and when we make songs it’s all.... like... jam- 
min’. That sounds kind of cheesy, but it’s all of us playing together and 
then there is a song. 

Jasper: You make something up at home 
and you think “this is alright this could 
be a song” then you get to rehearsal 
and you play it all together and you are 
like “yeah this is it.” I don’t think 
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I was plugging it all into a computer. 
There has to be that spontaneous thing 
to it. 

You walk a line between rock and roll 
and hardcore better than most bands. Is 
it an advantage to being not one or the 
other? Or is that a disadvantage? 

Robin: I don’t think we walk a LINE 
between rock and hardcore. You know 
when people always say that they make 
me think of bands who just play hard- 
core songs with a Turbonegro riff. 
Jasper: Like a punk/ska band, it has a 
punk part and a ska part! The rock has to cross over into the hardcore part 
and the hardcore part has to cross over into the rock part. 

So it’s not a line... 

Robin: It’s not a line at all. It’s not even a rock/hardcore line but I think it’s 
even farther, or at least with the newer songs we are writing it crosses into 
a lot more genres of music maybe. Of course to me, when I hear 
Definition:Delta it sounds like a hardcore record. I remember when it 
came out everyone was like 'Yeah it’s rock! It’s rock!” And when I listen to 
it even now I’m like this isn’t a rock record, this is a real basic punk record. 
With a little different things in it like the feeling, but it’s really a hardcore 
basic punk record. 

Jasper: Yeah people read into it more than it actually was. And I think 
where you are in your head and where you want it to be is easy to read 
into it. 

I’ve definitely read into it. The style of music isn’t something I listen to at all 
anymore. Especially being my age and being a woman, it’s just not my thing. 

Jasper: No I understand because the style of music isn’t something I listen 
to anymore either. 

But there is this weird thing that drew me in anyway. So I’m always trying 
to define it, and put it into terms. 

Jasper: Well when I think of basic punk I think of three chords. 

Robin: It’s more general how do you say it in English? Just a more general 
name to give it. 

Jeroen from Coalition always calls it Rocket from the Crypt meets hardcore. 

Jasper: I don’t get the RFTC part, it’s so not like any RFTC record! 

Robin: I love RFTC and I think they are an amazing band, but I don’t 
think we sound like them at all. They have that whole rock and roll thing 
and yeah we have some rock influences. 

Jasper: For the record, I don’t like RFTC. I like about three songs. 

Robin: I like them I think they are good, and I hate every band that tries to 
sound like them. There should only be one RFTC. I mean, people who 
say we sound like RFTC, they are idiots. They are idiots! It doesn’t make 
sense at all. If they want I can give them a list of three hundred records to 
listen to because they obviously have the most ridiculous taste in music. 
Jasper: What’s the most ridiculous comparison you have heard Robin? We 
are going to interview each other now. 

Robin: Someone mentioned Boy Sets Fire. 

All: Groaning, and one loud “OH MY GOD.” 

Robin: I wanted to kill them. 

In what context did they compare? 

Jasper: As in “You sound like BSF.” 

Robin: As in “Or maybe even the Get up Kids!” 

Jasper: There was one guy who even said “I think you sound like the 
Promise Ring now!” He was like this hardcore straight edge dude and he 
was like “I just got your record and I was told you guys totally sounded like 
the Promise Ring but actually it sounded pretty good.” That’s what he said. 
He was thinking there are two kinds of music. There is straight edge hard- 
core and there is the Promise Ring. So if you don’t play that anymore then 
you must sound like the Promise Ring. 

Robin: Actually I heard this one French guy who wanted to do an inter- 
view with us just after the first 7” came out and then this guy said “Yeah, 
where does all the New Wave influences come from?” 


...New Wave? 

(Laughter) 

Jasper: That was a long time ago even, four years, there was NO wave at 
that time. 

Who do you guys hate? 

Robin: I don’t like German emo. 

Jasper: I don’t like German emo either, and I don’t like German metal 
core bands. 

Robin: I don’t like German bands in general. What good bands come out 
of Germany? 

Isn’t Stack from Germany? 

Robin: Yeah, that’s what I said, what good bands come from Germany? 
(Laughter) 

Jasper: Yeah but we aren’t talking about indifference we are talking about 
HATE. 

Robin: I’m a pretty mellow person I don’t hate things that much. I hate 
every Dutch Nu Metal band but, is there anything really worth hating? 

That’s a very Dutch answer. The Dutch are very fair. 

Robin: We don’t hate persons until they are worth hating. 

I want to know why there are so many faux hawks in Amsterdam? 

Robin: It’s a techno thing, you know put-your-hands-in-the-air-rave-techno. 

I want to talk about touring and Europe and all of your screaming legions of 
fans... 

Robin: Yeah all three of them. 

Jasper: Are you talking about groupies? 

Seriously is there an Oil following? 

Robin: No. 

Jasper: No, not really. I don’t think we have a following. 

What about a support system, are there other bands you play a lot with? 

Jasper: JR Ewing. 

Robin: JR Ewing is like that one band that we really connect with that isn’t 
our friends from Holland. It’s only hard playing with them because they 
are so annoyingly good live. You play with them and you end up being like 
“Oh, God.” You think you are having a pretty good show and then JR 
Ewing comes up and they completely destroy everything. Besides that we 
just have friends in other countries not really bands we connect with on 
that level. 

Where is the best place to play in Europe, and in the Netherlands? 

Jasper: In the Netherlands I can answer that easy, it’s Vera in Groningen. 
The best place to play in the world probably. But in Europe? It’s hard to 
say. One place can be really good when it goes through one promoter and 
really bad when it goes through another promoter. 

Robin: It’s always difficult here. It can be completely different from country to 
country. Playing in a squat in Poland is really bizarre and great experience. 
Jasper: Because the people just go off. 

Robin: They don’t have any money at all, and hardly any bands go there, 
and if you are there they are so super supportive. It’s hard to explain but 
they are just so happy that you are there. And it’s weird that you are there. 
Jasper: The best place to play in Europe is really any given place on any 
given night. It’s really hard to tell. We have had some great shows in some 
small town in East Germany or something. You can have a great show 
somewhere in Italy. 

Robin: But it doesn’t guarantee that you are going to have a great show the 
next time you come back around. It’s totally inconsistent. You can play for 
200 or 300 people the first time you are there. You play well and sell a lot of 
merchandise, but then the next time you are there, there will be 30 people. 
Jasper: Exactly. You really can’t say anything about it. 

Well what can you say about touring with hardcore superstars das Oath? 

(Laughter) 

Robin: We have to put a warning banner on your magazine. We didn’t 
really tour that much with das Oath, we played a short tour in Scandinavia 
and a few random shows in Germany. 

Jasper: I can tell you that Scandanavia sorta sucks to play in. 

Robin: Ja. 
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Who makes the best tour stew in Europe? 

Robin: The Italians! Who else!? 

Jasper: By far, the Italians. There is just no competition there. I think the 
Germans make the best breakfast, but they make crappy dinner there. 

What do Germans make for breakfast? 

Jasper: Oh, they always have this whole table full of broodjes, bread, 
cheese and orange juice, all sorts of vegetarian pates... 

Robin: Best breakfast in the world! But the best dinner is Italians. 

Will there be a US tour? 

Jasper: We are coming in October to the East Coast. 

Don’t skip Chicago! 

Robin: No, no, we won’t. 

Jasper: I want to go to Canada. And Texas. I want to go to Hamilton, 
Ontario. My family is from there. 

Robin: Have you ever heard the 
story that Marcel’s (drummer for 
both Oil and das Oath) Aunt is 
the Minister of Agriculture there? 

Jasper: No, no. We want to go 
because of MY relatives. They live 
in Hamilton, Ontario and they 
are very miserable and depressed. 

Yeah it’s fucking, fucking awe- 
some. I spent like three holidays 
there when I was a kid. It’s so, so 
rad. It’s the best place in the 
world. Add a little sarcasm in 
there when you transcribe this. 

The new EP, it was released in 
June on Level Plane in the US? 

Jasper: You want to ask who 
played the fabulous lead guitar on 
track number whatever, well it 
was me. 

Robin: Actually I think it was me. 

Jasper: Yeah but it was me who 
harmonized it. 

Robin: What’s more important? 

The basis or the harmony? 

Jasper: No, no it was me who brought it to what it was, you know, if we 
were to have played it like that everyone would be like whatever. But I har- 
monized it. 

Robin: I had the basic idea. Without me there wouldn’t be him. 

Jasper: That is so untrue. Who played half your parts on the record? 

Robin: That’s not entirely true, I played some parts. 

This one is for Robin. Can I have a cigarette? 

Robin: Yeah put that one in the magazine. Say that Oil got you smoking. 

I’m going to put that you smoke Chesterfield’s. The American hipsters will 
love that. 

Robin: Put Gauloises in it. We only smoke French cigarettes. Americans 
will say Ga-loy-ses. 

Robin: Culture barbarians! 

Read the cigarette package. 

Robin: Ok, cigarette packages in Holland they say “Smoking is deadly. 
Protect your children don’t let them inhale your smoke.” And the best one 
is “Smoking causes impotence.” 

Ok so your new EP is on Coalition, and your old LP is on Coalition, the ques- 
tion on everyone’s minds is why do you deal with an asshole like Jeroen? 

Robin: Well he does his label with this guy called Marcel... 

Jasper: Let me get these two things in check. Jeroen, I don’t know if you 
know what he looks like, but he is a pretty big guy. And I don’t know if you 
know Marcel but he is also a pretty big guy. So I think that’s just about it. 
Robin: Yes that is all we are allowed to say. 


How does Oil deal with all the lineup changes? It’s like a new band every year! 

Robin: It’s not a new band every year. No that’s not really true. Cause the 
first lineup change was even before the first 7” came out which was, four 
years ago. Then Marcel and me joined and Peter the old drummer left. 
And that lineup stayed for more than three years I think. And then we just 
got Arnoud to come out and play guitar and I switched to bass. The bass 
player quit and I went back from guitar to bass. 

Well what about sound changes? Is that a conscious decision or a natural 
evolution? All the records sound pretty different. 

Robin: It’s completely natural. It’s like you develop or something. I don’t 
listen to the same music I did five years ago. Five years ago I was playing 
the guitar and I never really learned it. Then we brought in Arnoud and a 
lot of things changed. 


Robin: Well no I mean we were still the same people, it’s the same guys, I 
think that’s so cheesy like, “Well we have grown up and we sound different 
now, we’re gonna have a real intelligent name with The Something- 
Something, The Mmhm Project, Conspiracies... 

Jasper: The Conspiracy Project. 

Robin: The International Conspiracy Project Ring. 

Jasper: Bands change with every record. You can keep changing your 
name forever. 

Robin: Yeah and basically right now we would have to change our name 
with every song. That would be fun! We could say “Hi we are the 
International Conspiracy Project Ring and this is our first song!” 

Jasper: “And our last song! Hi! We are the Conspiracy Theory Project Plan 
and this is...” No. Can we just think of more band names? 

Robin: “We are My Little Pony from Cologne! And this is our first song 
Crying Like the Stars at Night.” 

Jasper: You forgot crying like the stars over the clouds! 

Robin: And this is our next song, Arizona Summer! 

Robin are you going to do the cover art for the new LP? 

Robin: Yes of course. 

Are you going to help me do the layout of this article for the magazine? 

Robin: Sure I’ll make it unreadable and techno! 



If you look at Oil as a whole, with the lineup changes and the sound 
changes, the artwork and Just like the way everything works, it is very 

organic. It isn’t like you are just 
four dudes who set out to have a 
band with a specific band look 
and specific band sound and a 
specific band identity. 

Jasper: I think we let go of that at 
a certain point. 

Robin: It’s really completely bor- 
ing to be in a band like that. 
Jasper: We are definitely way past 
the point of asking ourselves when 
we think of our songs “can we do 
this?” If it sounds good then we 
just do it. 

So when you changed your sound 
after the first youth crew type 7”, 
you didn’t feel a need to just break 
up the band? 


We are definitely way past the point of asking ourselves when we think 
of our songs “can we do this?” If it sounds good then we just do it. 
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The Real Freshness cover art is awesome. It is a total late 60’s throwback 
and reminds me of The Action’s Rolled Gold Album. Who came up with the 
ideas for the artwork? 

Christopher: Me, I think. We all have a lot of graphic experience. Carson, 
our bass player graduated from art school, Andy is an artist, Jayson knows 
graphic design and I do graphic design for the record label I work at. That 
cover was actually a lot of photos we had taken of ourselves. Some were 
Andy’s candid pictures that we took images of our faces from. Caron and I 
came up with the idea and I wanted something that looked classic but was 
not a lifted design. It wasn’t like we were trying to take an old Blue Note 
record cover and put our info in it. We wanted something that was interest- 
ing and new, but also something that could be like an old record as well. 
Andy: We wanted something timeless. 

Would you say the art and the style of the band is sometimes as important 
as the music itself? 

Christopher: It can be. I think that it is really important to us. Often times 
I think that the potency of it is driven by the music itself. A lot of times, 
stuff that doesn’t look that cool is cooler because the music in the band is 
so interesting. We always talk about Black Flag bars, that it looks really 
cool, but without Black Flag musically to back it up, would it have been 
that cool of a logo? 

Andy: I don’t think art ever supercedes the music. I think that some bands 
are better at art than they are at writing songs. Often, I think the art is just 
a really good compliment to the music. It clarifies the vision but I don’t 
think it is ever as important. 

Christopher: But there are a lot of bands with bad artwork and that sucks. 

Why did you put Mary’s sister on both the EP and the full-length album? 

Christopher: I think we thought that it was a good song in the context of 
the album and when we recorded it for the Immediately EP, we just did it 
on a whim. It just worked. 

Andy: It’s not unusual for bands to rerecord a song; however, we didn’t 
want to do any more than just that one for the album. We did record a ver- 
sion of a song “She’s a Libra” that appeared on a single. So we did rere- 
cord that song too. 

Early soul, pop and country artists often recycled songs on different albums 
too. Why is that acceptable? 

Andy: I don't know if it is acceptable. I’ve known that there are bands that 
rely on recycling songs as a crutch. They will drag out songs over and over. 
If you instill something a little different or make the arrangement a little 
different it can be interesting. For us, Mary’s Sister immediately appeared 
on an EP and EP’s don’t get around as much. Likewise, when we did 
“She’s a Libra” it was a British single and really didn’t make it in the U.S. 
So, rerecording those songs is a chance for it to get heard by more people. 

Since your EP, you have a new drummer playing for the band. Why the 
switch in the line up? 

Christopher: It’s the kind of question you would have to ask our old drum- 
mer. We came together so rapidly, almost whimsically. In the beginning, it 
was about having a good time and very quickly it developed into some- 
thing that’s a little more serious. We were forced to take ourselves more 
seriously because there was more happening, more opportunities for 
shows, tours and records. Jim, our original drummer, while he was a great 
drummer and enjoyed the band, at the same time he wasn’t really a fan of 
all the work that had to be done. He actually quit while we were on a tour 
in England. He loved us and loved the band and we are all still great 
friends with him, but he just wanted to play punk parties and hang out, 
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which was the basis of what we started out doing. 

Andy: If anything, we really don’t have a new drummer now because Scott 
been in the band longer than Jim and Scott has played more shows than Jim. 

Does the guy you have now bring anything special to the band? 

Christopher: Yes, absolutely. He is a wizard in many ways. Primarily, he 
has an understanding and influence that fits the band a little better. With 
the early recordings it was cool to have this early divergent element in the 
rhythm. 

What was it like making the Fragile Awareness video? Is this your first? 

Christopher: We had talked to the director Shepard Perry about the ideas 
in advance of doing it, but we left ourselves in his hands in terms of how it 
would actually come together. Primarily, our involvement was discussing 
ideas and then filming our parts against the blue screen and then filming a 
live show. We spent an afternoon involved and then Shepard Perry and the 
people at Tomorrow’s Brightest Minds basically took over and put the rest 
of it together with our input and consultation. So, for us, it was pretty sim- 
ple. In the beginning, I thought it was hugely ambitious what was being 
talked about, but they put it together amazingly. 

Andy: We dealt with a crew of about six guys. And one thing that was cool 
was that they saw how it was going and saw what was needed and went out 
and bought a huge bottle of Jack Daniels. So, our job was done in an after- 
noon and they spend the time piecing it together and animating it. 

So you are happy with how the video turned out? 

Christopher: Yes, absolutely. 

In this day and age, are videos more or less important than in the heyday of 
the 1980s and 1990s? 

Andy: More, definitely more. 

Chris: I don’t know. They can be, but for a band at our level, we have got- 
ten a lot of attention and a lot of airplay from our video. But there are 
bands that make videos and no one ever sees them. I think we have been 
very lucky to squeeze a lot of action out of ours. 

Andy: When I say that videos are more important now, I don’t necessarily 
mean for us, but for the rock establishment. Videos were seen as a promo- 
tion aid, whereas now they are seen as the “in-thing” themselves, some- 
times costing as much or more than the album. To the mainstream R&B 
and Pop establishment, videos are far more important they than were in 
the golden years of MTV. 

Chris: One reason videos are less important to us is because there are 
more people making videos now than in the 80s and 90s. So, I think you 
had a better chance of being an independent band, even though there 
wasn’t the widespread market that there is now for independent music, get- 
ting some attention from a video. Whereas now, it is more competitive 
because so many artists are making videos, even major label artists aren’t 
getting airplay. 

Andy: The other night, I saw a Christina Aguilera video. We got really stoned 
in a hotel room watching MTV and if I had just heard the song, I would not 
have noticed it or known at all who it was. But all of a sudden, you see this 
really freaky, nasty video, I was thinking, da’mn this is hot, I’m a fan. 

Plus it’s neat to think this could be on CD-ROM down the line. 

Andy: Yeah, a lot of records are coming out with bonus DVDs and 
enhanced CDs. 

Compared to most bands that have been playing this music for years before 
getting any recognition, you’ve come a long way in a relatively short period 
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of time, including 2 tours of Europe, a spot opening for the Hives on a major 
US tour all before your first full length album is released. Does it ever feel 
like too much too soon? 

Chris: Yeah, but its hard to gauge. There’s always something that’s telling 
you it’s too much and there’s always something that is telling you you’re 
great and you deserve it. It’s difficult to keep perspective. We are really 
supremely happy to do as much as we can and are proud and honored to 
have these opportunities. To have The Hives ask us to come out and do a 
tour with them was an honor because that means they are aware of what 
we are doing and like it. It’s nice to be appreciated by other people who 
are your peers and from musicians who are further down the road. But, 
this is a lot of work, especially before you have an album out because the 
tours are not supporting anything yet and the EP is limited. 

Andy: I don’t think it’s too much too soon because fully half if not more of 
what we are about is our live shows, it’s where we really shine. It’s almost 
like the records are like an antecedent to draw people into the crowd. I 
think there was a lot of bands in the golden age of rock’n’roll that put out a 
single and toured like crazy, so I guess we have taken the luck as we get it. 

Do you think you were in the right place at the right time? 

Christopher: Yes, in a lot of ways. When we came together, a lot of the 
context for what we are doing didn’t really exist. I think it is really recently 
that this new rock’n’roll and garage rock as mainstream ideas has really for- 
mulated and congealed. When we came together as a band, just to play 
some parties in Oakland, the attitude was there is nobody playing fun 
music that is not pretentious, that’s smart but danceable. Now this type of 
music is on everybody’s minds. 

Andy: Timing is so essential in the entertainment industry, not just music, 
but in film or whatever. To be able to be there when the people are ready, 
like when Blade Runner came out, it was a commercial flop, but a critical 
success. Now if Blade Runner came out it would probably be a huge success. 

Have you ever come across any bands or individuals that appear to be bitter 
or jealous about your success? 

Andy: I’m sure they talk shit behind our back. 

Christopher: Not anybody who has been openly obnoxious about us. I 
guess Kid 606, who is from our neck of the woods, said he didn’t like us. 
Mostly, the worst thing that we get is people being dismissive and unfortu- 
nately, we are the kind of band that there is a kernel of thoughtfulness and 
humanity with emotion and vulnerability encased in an envelope of fun 
rock’n’roll. There is something substantial for people to get from our 
music, but I don’t think it’s immediately the first thing you perceive when 
you listen to our records, but I do think it’s there. Our lyrics aren’t about 
smashing bottles on a Saturday night; they’re about relationships and emo- 
tions. Hopefully there’s a little more depth being offered. 


mer. I think a real measure of success is when you are profitable and right 
now we are culturally profitable, emotionally profitable, socially profitable, 
but in terms of the business of being in a band, we are still in the trenches 
digging ourselves out. It still costs us more than we get back. 

Andy: Unlike a lot of bands that have made the big time, we are basically 
an independent punk rock band. We have more in common with down in 
the trenches punk bands than the bands cruising around in jets. We are 
still traveling by van eating gas station food. If they think we are here in fur 
coats sitting on chaise lounges, you need to come for a ride and you’ll see 
it’s still pretty abysmal. 

Christopher: The nature of success certainly varies and we have gotten a 
lot of attention for a band not being around for a long time and I certainly 
appreciate that but there must be something more fundamentally going on 
with the band for attention to really matter. It’s easy to buy attention, and 
in that respect it’s really inconsequential. A real measure of success is peo- 
ple buying your records and people coming out to your shows because you 
really matter to them and*are significant. This is a big country and we are 
still trying to earn that success. 

Why did the band release singles on Alternative Tentacles and Gearhead and 
not on your own label? 

Andy: Because they asked us. 

Chris: I would not have been into the idea because of the possible percep- 
tion of my new band releasing its first new 7-inch on my own label. I want- 
ed to make sure the other people at the label understood my band. I want- 
ed to make sure we proved ourselves, which is the same standards that I 
would apply to any band the label wanted to work with. Usually, Lookout 
does not work with brand new bands, within the first 3-6 months of 
forming. 

Chris, do you ever feel too close to the band being the lead singer, working 
with the band label, promoting the record and shows? 

Chris: Yes, I do. 

Andy: I feel too close to Chris. I work at the label; I sit in a van with him 
for ten hours. I think sometimes it does get a little incestuous, the fact that 
we are such Lookout people. 

Chris: It’s hard because you have a lot of issues that you are on both sides 
of. For example, we missed an in-store because our bass amp was broke 
and we were missing one of our members in Atlanta. In this case, there is 
a different kind of repercussion because we are representing both the band 
and the label. There is a depth there that if we fuck up, it’s worse because 
it’s me as president of the record label that they are working with that 
fucked up too and that’s no fun. So, I have to put in a little extra effort to 
road manage those things so if we ever do mess up, I have to apologize on 
behalf of the label as well. 



What inspired you to put a nice little acoustic song at the end 
of such a loud rockin’ album? 

Chris: Because that’s the kind of music that is important to 
us. We are going to constantly challenge ourselves without 
changing or betraying anyone’s understanding of what we 
are. We want to increase the broadness of what we do to 
include the music that we love. 

Andy: We’re a bunch of sissies. 

Chris: We like acoustic music and we sit and listen to music 
like the Grateful Dead and Grand Parsons in our van and 
that song is just an aspect of music that we love. People can 
say that it’s weird or strange or it doesn’t fit, but we will con- 
tinue to incorporate different music styles into what we do. 


Was your success easy or does it just look that way? 

Christopher: We work very hard and we spend our own money and we 
tour in a rickety, but reliable van that is cold in the winter and hot in sum- 


What does punk rock mean to you guys? 

Chris: That is a very good question. To me, punk rock means music and a 
life style that basically saved me and continues to. 

Andy: Punk rock for me is an ethos; an idea that I don’t think 
has gone stale. Originally, it was obviously an art movement 
that became a short-lived media thing but then it didn’t go 
away. For me, I got into it really young. It is an idea of self- 
determination while still doing what you are doing. We make 
decisions for ourselves instead of listening to other people 
how to do things. It’s about staying low to the ground and 
remembering where you came from, and what’s still exciting 
about music. 

Chris: Honesty, truth, and fun, basically 
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Andy: I remember as a kid growing up and listening to a band like Husker 
Du or the Replacements and here you have these brutal punk bands play 
some delicate little number. It shows that you don’t have to be all one way. 
Although I’m glad that Black Flag didn’t do any. 


How do the songs come together? Is there a main writer who writes the 
lyrics/music? 

Chris: Right now, that process is in transition. Initially, it was primarily 
Jason’s songs that launched us. At least half of the songs on the album 
came from Jason’s guitar. All of the current band members have musical 
experience being in bands and are good songwriters to varying degrees. 
There’s more of Andy’s songwriting on the album and in the future, it will 
be further democratized. We just recorded a song written by our drummer, 
Scott. I get the feeling like we are all looking forward to write collectively. 
Lyrically, so far, it’s been primarily Andy and me. The song “Range 
Finder” on the album is a song that Andy wrote independently of The 
Pattern that we really liked and wanted to use. Typically, the way it has 
worked is the punk rock style where the singer writes all the lyrics. 

What’s more important, the process or the ideas? 

Chris: The ideas because that is what you end up having to represent you. 
The process is a lot of fun, but ho\^ important is it for some 16-year-old 
punk kid to know what studio you used to record as long as he/she liked 
the way that the music sounds? The process is only important to those in 
the musician club, which we are so it’s interesting to us, but to us, I don’t 
think the process really matters. 

Are there any cover songs that you are itching to record or play live? 

Chris: We haven’t really delved that much into the covers. We just record- 
ed another song from the Grateful Dead, Cream Puff War, from their first 
record. It sounds like it might be a little bit weird, but it’s no Dark Star or 
Truckin’. It’s really a rockin’ garage rock song. There are no covers that we 
are really itching to do, maybe a Zombie song, that would be a lot of fun. 
Andy: I don’t care about it that much. Covers tell a lot about your tastes 
and we are not a cover band and it’s not really our job to do interpreta- 
tions. 

Who knows, maybe with your next song you will be the first band to fuse 
the Grateful Dead with punk rock. That’s a taboo for sure. 

Chris: We definitely like playing with that taboo and it is somewhat indica- 
tive of our attitude, which is a little bit of irreverence. Not trying to be 
hokey or silly, but trying to fuck with the conventions a little. 

Andy: The hatred that punks have for the Grateful Dead is awe-inspiring. 

It just makes us want to embrace them all the more. 

It would be funny to think punk kids were grooving to a Grateful Dead song 
without even knowing it. 

Chris: Yeah, you find stuff that punks never would have liked, like Avail 
covering Billy Joel. Bands choose covers to sometimes be ironic or silly 
and I think there is an element of that when we choose cover songs too. It 
is interesting when you can get people to reconsider something; thinking 
about things in new ways has always been part of punk to me. 

Andy: Definitely, Danzig owes James Hetfield a beer or two. 

Chris: Or the other way around. 

Chris, your voice is really unique. Alternative Press praised the album 
because of the vocals where others have said it too whiney, your thoughts? 

Chris: I got what I got. I like distinctive vocalists and I tried to find my own 
voice. I always strive for more range to represent more sounds, which is 
something I will always work towards. My voice is very specific and poten- 
tially very abrasive, so I can’t give anybody shit for noting that or having a 
bad reaction to it. But someone like Marion Faithful’s voice or a record 
like Broken English or a someone like Chris Thompson or Joey Ramone 
are all examples of vocals that stand out. I think being commented on is 
strength in itself. There is something remarkable about it. I’m not happy to 
be called bratty, snotty or whiney, but I’m sure it will happen again. 

Where you influenced by anyone in particular? 

Chris: Not really. When I was young I loved punk rock stuff, but I really 
wanted to find something that was my own. I’m not sure that I sound like 
anybody, but the people I mentioned like* Mark E. Smith, Marion 
Thompson and Chris Thompson from Circus Lupus are people I thought 
were amazing vocalists. I am more interested in the lyrics of the singers 
more than just their voices or trying to imitate them. 
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The Taste of Survival: Sylvain Sylvain 

by Bijan Oskouie 


I had last seen Sylvain 
Sylvain on 5/6/03, the day 
after his show at 
Fitzgeralds in Houston. 
He was picking up some 
gear at the guitar shop I 
work at. We talked a little 
bit, and took a couple of 
pictures. I was struck by 
his genuine appreciation 
for the people that had 
come out to enjoy his 
music the previous night, 
and his total lack of a 
burn-out/has-been atti- 
tude. He was kind 
enough to give me a 
Sylvain Sylvain & the 
Criminals LP and his lat- 
est CD, “Sleep Baby 
Doll,” which has been in 
heavy rotation since then. 
I was saddened when I heard that his van had been stolen in Dallas the 
next day. It had all of the bands gear in it, with the exception of a bass and 
Sylvain’s main guitar, which I dubbed the “Black White Falcon.” He lost 
his band as a result of the theft. So, he’s back in Houston to resume his 
tour with a couple of local guys helping out. Dave Bloching is on drums, 


Sylvain as a New York uon 


well-recorded version of it. 

Yes. And it was just a live recording. And you know, interpret that, change 
it, whatever. Make it yours. Because of course, recording... the way I record 
anyways, I like to introduce what I could do with it, not just the fact that 
it’s a Johnny song, or whatever it is. 

Well when I listen to that (Sylvain’s version of “Society Makes Me 
Sad”)...since you were here a couple of weeks ago and you gave me a copy 
of Sleep Baby Doll, I’ve been listening to it continuously. When I hear that 
song, I almost forget it’s you. Obviously I never knew Thunders.Jt seems 
a...confessional song from him. 

Well, yeah, he’s really saying: if there’s nothing wrong with you, maybe 
there should be. I mean, cos really, he’s really justifying his life, what he 
did with his life. Where, I think he never took the time to really clean up 
his act. Maybe at the very end there, (he) felt the emotion of “Wow, I 
could of done this and that”. But then again, Johnny, I think.. .if he was 
born again, he’d probably do the same fucking crap that he did back as 
when he was alive, you know. I mean, one thing with Johnny that I always 
loved is like he always had a heart, you know. Johnny always had a heart. 
Even when he was a dick, when he was so addicted, and he called you a 
fucking asshole faggot, or whatever. I mean he always had a heart, even 
when he did that. So, that’s one thing in comparison to my other col- 
leagues, like David Johansen, who never had a heart. 

(laughter) Can we print that? 

Print it, Jackson! I don’t care, it’s the truth. At least it’s the truth as far as 
Sylvain Sylvain, you know what I mean? So... 


and Derek Dunivan is on bass. 


The truth according to Sylvain. 

You’re back in town under kind of unfortunate circumstances, I guess. Exactly, nobody else. 


Yes sir, well... you know, change of events, as they say. Ya know, one day 
you’ve got equipment, and then the next day it’s gone. But that’s the way rock 
‘n’roll- you know, you just gotta roll with the punches, fuck it, you know. 

The show must go on. 

Well, yeah, and not only that, you know, you just pick up the pieces wher- 
ever they lie. You know what I mean, this has happened before to me, not 
maybe as a theft. But, you know, in bands, and people dying and stuff like 
that, you just pick it up man, you just like, you know, you just go on with 
your life. What else can you fuckin’ do? That’s what we’re here for. 

Have you been working on any new projects? I saw an interview on the web 
that you’ve been doing something with Clem Burke. 

Oh yeah yeah. That’s the Johnny Thunders tribute album. It’s still in the 
works, ladies and gentlemen. Ya know, it’s only the 30th year that it’s in the 
works- no, no. But uh, some projects- that’s one of the ones that takes its 
time, and of course ya have to do it right. It’s not right, yet, but it’s gonna 
be there. We started off with like so many songs. And of course, you record 
everything, and then you keep the best, of course, and you just dump the 
rest kind of a thing. And I really wanted to show the young side of Johnny 
Thunders- before he was a heroin addict and shit like that, you know. 
Which was not in the roster, per se, for the producers and stuff like that. 
They wanted to see the dark side, and whatever made Johnny famous and 
stuff. But people don’t know- 1 mean he wrote beautiful songs like, you 
know, like the song I did on Sleep Baby Doll, which was the last song 
Johnny wrote. 

Yeah, “Society Makes Me Sad.” 

“Society Makes Me Sad,” which was a really tough fucking deal to record, 
you know. And he never really recorded it, I got it on a cassette... 

In Japan, I’ve got that on CD. Note: the version referred to here was record- 
ed live in Japan within weeks of Thunders’ passing and might be the only 


In “Paper, Pencil & Glue” (“things I should have said/ to change your mind 
instead”) it sounds like you’re talking about Billy Murcia in parts of it 

Well, yeah- 1 mean, you know, “Sleep Baby Doll,” I started making that 
album, to be honest with you, I was making... Even when I didn’t have a 
deal, I always made records, and I always recorded my own cassettes. Cause 
I’m like, basically, my biggest fan. So, I’ll make like, you know, this month’s 
cassette, whatever it’s gonna be called. And I’ll put the ten songs that I feel 
that I, you know, I did like either live, or caught in my living room, or any- 
thing that would indicate to me a song. Either in works, or finished. Still a 
project, or actually a finished project. And I’ll put together like a title, I’ll 
come up with a title. And wherever that title takes me, you know. I have- 
over the years... I like to call it threads in my curtain. Those are songs. And 
my curtain is like the theater curtain, you know. And I’ve got a pretty big 
curtain over the years. And I’ve got a lot of threads in my curtain. So when 
I write... I’ll come up with a title. Let’s say, like “Sleep Baby Doll”, which I 
did. And I’ll say: “Well, what would go into that? Oh- “Frenchette” would 
be beautiful”... ’’Sleep Baby Doll”.. .you know, part of the story. You know, so 
it becomes like a book. It becomes like a conversation- more than just 
music... And then I take things like “Man, what else would go into that?” 
Oh man, this one, that one... The way “Sleep Baby Doll” was even writ- 
ten. ..I was trying to put my kids to sleep, and I was trying to sing a lullaby. 
And I came up with “sleep, baby doll, don’t you cry now”- it was just to put 
them to sleep, so I could get a rest. And finally drink a beer and have a 
smoke, you know what I mean. The end of the day. 

Get your own time, yeah. 

Exactly, it’s daddy’s time. You know cos I was a single parent for a while 
there. So things were not that easy for me. But anyways... I said “holy shit, 
that’s a great title... for what I’m trying to do.” I was trying to do one of 
those Eddie Cochran kind of songs where he sings... what’s that 
song... where he says about the Big Bopper, Ritchie Valens, and Buddy 
Holly. So he’s kinda like saying... 
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Saying goodbye to his friends. 

Exactly, so I’m thinking along those same lines. Of course, I’m tryin’ to put 
my kids to sleep. ..it’s like, all of a sudden: “Wow, I gotta go down to the 
basement and put it down” on whatever little ghetto box I got to record. 
And that became, you know, the title of the whole thing. That’s what 
kicked it off. And I used to have this thing where, you know, I’m sort of 


New York, you go to New York. If you’re number one, wherever it is in the 
world, that’s where you should be. You should be where you’re most want- 
ed. Through experience, I’ve learned that that is the most important thing, 
you know, to promote yourself... not to an audience that doesn’t want you, 
but at least where you had that spark. And they just love you the most right 
there, and that’s the end of that. 



like an old record man myself. I’m sort of an independent record guy. In 
the old days, we used to put out our own singles and stuff like that in the 
punk days. And that’s how the movement got started. 


The whole do it yourself ethic. 

Exactly. You know, you give yourself a name for the record company, and 
the band, and whatever. It’s just sort of all connected. And through those 
days I learned... sometimes it really pays to dump stuff in the guy’s record 
store’s bin. And you put your name on the back of the fuckin’ cassette. ..it 
looks like a bootleg. You know, 
all of those dayglo colored... 


All handwritten and stuff. 

Exactly. You make your own 
fuckin’ cover... and you go to 
the Kinko’s and you press it up 
in pink, and lime green and 
every dayglo color you can. 
And you make your own little 
cassettes... and I would put 
them in record stores. ..in New 
York. 


This was way back... 

No, this is like... late 80s and 
90s. 


Nice! 

Your own bootlegs, you know. So five bucks times a hundred, there you go. 
And you know, little by little... before anybody says “no”, like in a record 
company, you’re already selling records. I mean, when the guy calls you 
up and you’re gonna go see him, you say: “Hey, I already sold a hundred 
records” (laughter). I mean that might not be too much, but. It says some- 
thing. It says like you know about distribution... advertisement, almost... you 
know about promotion, you know how to maybe even write a song that 
could be like actually sellable. So, that’s what I was doing. 


And these are good things (laughter). 

Yeah, they’re all fuckin’ great things, they’re all the things that you should 
be learning, you know, if you’re ever gonna expect to make anything in 
this business. And that’s what I learned, I mean I learned like hey, you 
know, fuckin’ do it on your own, if nobody else wants it, or at least... if 
you’re number one in Texas, you go to Texas. If you’re number one in 


I was thinking about when you came by the shop when I was at work and 
you were wearing a Dolls shirt. Have you ever been wearing a Dolls shirt 
anywhere and somebody comes up and says: “Hey man, I’ve heard those 
guys. You know, they’re alright.” And you have to explain “WelL.you know, 
actually...” Has that ever happened? 

You wanna hear something even funnier than that? I’ll take it one step 
further. 


I kind of wrote up an intro ear- 
lier, and...when I heard you 

were coming (the first time) I was like: “cool”...it’s like guys who have been 
doing it (music) for so long, and you don’t hear from them for a while, and 
then they’re back doing music. Me, anyway, I was kinda like: “Man...is he 
gonna be washed up, or is he gonna rock?” And the question was 
answered...there’s no “washed up.” 

(laughing) Well, thank you. 


I mean. ..I could easily expect somebody to be bitter, or like “I should get 
this,” “Don’t fuckin’ talk to me,” and “I influenced you, fuck off.” And I did- 
n’t get any, any of that, and that’s pretty copl. 

Where’s that gonna get you? I mean, I think I tried that for a few years. 
And then I said, “Well, this is shit.” You know, like, it’s only making me a 
bitter, and a bigger scumbag than I even thought I was. So I said: “Well, 
that doesn’t work.” I’m always... you know, you gotta be flexible in life, you 
can’t be a stiff head, you gotta roll with the punches no matter how they 
fuckin’ fly.. .and you gotta trust yourself ‘cos there’s gonna be changes. ..or 
else you’re just gonna hurt yourself even more. For me, it’s like I went to 


You were still living in New 
York then? 

Well, yes. And I was going 
back and forth. And I’ve done 
this trick before, when I’d put 
it in there, and then all of a 
sudden, the guy would call me 
up and say: “Well, we just sold 
that record, I mean that thing 
you left here, (laughter) so we 
owe you five bucks.” You 
know, ‘cos I would say if you 
want some more, please call 
me. And the guy said “I’ll take 
five more, 

since they’re selling.” So like, 
“Okay,” and I’d make five 
more and give ‘em to him. 

One day the guy from 
Caroline Records calls me up, 
“Listen, Sylvain, we want a 
hundred of those...” 




Or somebody going: “Those guys suck!” 


No no, check this. The New 
York Dolls, as a name, as a glit- 
ter rock, or as a whatever it is, 
sells on its own. What I used to 
do is I would go out on the 
road, with my New York Dolls 
T-shirts, sell as many as I can. 
Whatever is left over at the end 
of the tour, I go to the local 
boutiques in my neighbor- 
hood, whatever town I’m living 
in. And I’ll sell ‘em those T- 
shirts, 

they don’t even know who the 
New York Dolls are. But they 
have Blondie, they got New 
York Dolls, they got David 
Bowie, they got Roxy Music, 
they don’t even know who 
these guys are. ..they just look 
at it as a glitter... what they call 
“fashion.” 


Yeah. 

You know, and then I sell it to 
them, “Hey, look I got these 
things.” “Oh yeah, where’d you 
get those?” “Oh, I got ‘em in 
New York.” “Oh, great.. .okay, 
I’ll take seven of those.” Okay, 
bam. 

So you don’t even tell them that 
you’re (a New York Doll)? 

Yeah, I don’t even- sometimes 
it doesn’t even pay. Silence is 
golden. 
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see Patti Smith in Atlanta where I live... which I love by the way, Patti 
Smith, shes great... Michael Stipe came to that show... ’cos he was doin’ 
videos with her, or whatever. And I was introduced to him, and he said 
“Oh man. ..I once saw the Dolls, but it wasn’t the Dolls, it was just you and 
David, back in 1978 or whatever, in Missouri, or someplace... And you 
guys were really great... I’m sure you’re sick and tired of hearin’ that shit.” 
And I said “No I’m not”, because that’s the only... thing I really get, ‘cos 
I’m not a rich man- 1 never made money in this business. So if it wasn’t for 
the everyday: “Hey man, I saw you back then, and you were really cool”, 
you know, that “thank you” kind of a thing, it’s like, I wouldn’t have shit, 
you know... Years ago I said to myself, I was like: “The way you’re get-ting 
paid, Sylvain, is when those kids come to you and say: ‘Wow, something 
happened when I heard your music,’ or ‘even today, still, you’re making 
great music, and I’m happy you’re around’. ..Some girl, when I went to play 
in Spain, she said it all, right there, in one nutshell. This girl, she did not 
speak any English, and she came up to me after the show... she had tears in 
her eyes and everything and she’s goin’, “La noche,” (tonight), I saw “El 
verdad rock and roll” ( the real rock’n’roll). And I said “Holy shit,” it melt- 
ed me. I was like, that’s it, this is why I’m doing it. Obviously, you know, I 
could of get my shit together and I could of gone into the rag (clothing) 
business, which is really my 

trade, and probably made a happier whatever, you know, out of my life. 
More successful, maybe... Anyways, it’s like, I felt my calling when I was fif- 
teen, and I never really veered from it. I did everything else in the fuckin’ 
book, from driving a cab in New York City, to fuckin’ making clothes, 
to... art, you know, paintings, anything that I could buy and sell for a profit. 
But there’s* never been nothin that satisfies me man, even if I get up in 
front of fuckin’ three kids. As long as those three kids went nuts, and they 
think, “That was the fuckin’ grooviest thing I’ve ever seen.” Or anywhere 
close to that, would fuckin’ satisfy me. Like I said, I could always go see 
the worst band in the world, and always find something good out of them. 
‘Cos there’s always something good, everyone has something that they’re 
genius about. You just gotta find it. 

That’s a good way to look at it. 

Well that’s what they said about the Dolls. They said, “You all suck, you 
can’t play, you can’t fuckin’ tune, ya can’t write a damn song,” but we 
proved them wrong. The best thing we did, actually, was write. We didn’t 
even know it back then. But the best thing we ever did was write. 

I used to be a big Kiss fan, until I just really saw through their bullshit, 
and... 

(laughs) I love it. 

I read in an interview, Gene Simmons was like: (paraphrasing) “Yeah, we 
went and saw the Dolls, and they just sucked!” I’m goin, “Fuck, whatever 
man.” 

Yeah, they (Dolls) sucked so much that they (Kiss) had to steal their whole 
fuckin’ show, and then, you know, like the horse race. They fuckin’ made 
it to the number one because the Dolls, they were running so damn fast, 
that they fell and broke their legs, and the next guy (Kiss) took over, you 
know. 

I hear you’re a huge Rush fan, right. 

Oh, really... 

haha...You love Rush. 

Actually Rush once opened up for the Dolls. 

You guys played with Rush, I read that. 

In Toronto Canada, at the Victory Theatre, the Burlesque House, the 
Victory Burlesque House, or something. 

(laughs) How did they book shows like that? 

Well back then, I mean don’t forget, this is the 70s. You know. Well, 
fuckin’ Lynryd Skynyrd opened up for the New York Dolls. 

I read that they had no booze, and you guys... 

And we gave it to them. 

And ya’li got along pretty well, I understand. 

And they were goin’ to me, something like ‘You all boogied like hell,” or 
something like that. And I’m goin’, “Okay, good.” But we had a lot of... 


Kinda strange bills... 

Yes, very very strange stuff... and cool stuff. Of course, we went- when we 
finally got popular we started doing what the promoters called, well, which 
I hated, they named it the glitter rock tours. Which was the New York 
Dolls as the headliners ‘cos we were really “it” at that time, and Aerosmith 
as the opening band, and Kiss would be the special guest stars. But you 
know with Kiss it’s like, I always say to everybody, and I love them, and I’m 
glad they’re very successful. I’m glad they don’t have to work for a living. 
Like me, anyways. But... 

Ouch! 

Ouch! Here it comes. You know, I mean they had not a shred of.. .intel- 
lect... in their songwriting. Not even when it came to the guitar chords, 

I’m not just talking about lyrics. But they didn’t have a shred of fuckin’ 
intelligence that was thrown in there. I mean, the most important thing 
that they ever said was lik*£, “Hey- 1 wanna rock and roll all night long, and 
fuck you 

all day long,” or whatever the hell that damn thing was, you know. And 
that was it. The Dolls fuckin’ asked you to have sex with Frankenstein. You 
know- do you have balls enough to have sex with a fuckin’ monster? 

Yeah, I mean, bands like Kiss just went for the lowest common denominator. 

I mean, and we were talkin’... about the whole life, right there. You know, 
our addictions, our, whatever that was, our growing up. We were speaking 
for our generation at that time... the conversation was incredible. I mean, 
like: “I didn’t come here looking for a fix, I just came here looking for a 
kiss”. Besides, if it wasn’t for that song, Kiss wouldn’t even have a damn 
name for their band. As much as I love. ..I really think, lemme back up a 
little bit... 

Sure. 

‘Cos I really think that success has its own artistic. ..level, whatever it is, 
and I don’t think I ever got there. Although some of the Dolls did, espe- 
cially Johansen. You know... he’s very successful in whatever he did, in his 
movie career. You know, he’s taken it to the bank, he doesn’t really have to 
work for a living. 

You mean monetarily successful. 

Monetarily, he does not have to work. And yeah, success in the business 
makes you (money), of course. The banker calls you and says, “Sweetheart, 
you got a few dollars in the bank.” Like Johnny Thunders... The saddest 
thing that, and I think it hurt music, period, but the saddest thing about 
Johnny Thunders is, and he could of stood on his head to try to get one all 
day long, and he never did, was an American record contract. Never. It 
was always independent. The only time he was signed to an American 
record contract was when he was with the Dolls. 

Yeah, that’s true. Because Track (Records) was British... 

Everything, Jungle, everything. Everything he ever did, even after he died. 

Did you guys ever do a third Dolls album? 

No, we were supposed to. 

Okay, there was never... 

But “Red Patent Leather” is really 
the third album, for music. It’s not 
recorded... 

With “Downtown,” and that stuff... 

I just saw Todd Rundgren (pro- 
duced NYD debut) in Atlanta, I 
went to see his show. And he was 
talking about trying to. ..remix the 
old albums. 

I think they sound pretty good. 

That’s what I told him. 
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RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA IN THE 80s 

a spotty look back by Brian Walsby 


I wasn’t born in Raleigh. And it is true that I 
moved here in early 1986, so there is quite a bit 
here that I didn’t personally experience. But I 
still felt like I could write a little about what 
happened in Raleigh in the eighties under- 
ground music scene (what else could I call it). I 
knew all the people, saw all the bands that were 
around then, heard all of the music of the bands 
I missed, & got caught up in the excitement as a 
cx- Californian adopted to my new home, a 
home where punk rock & hardcore was the 
focal point, & where a lot of stuff happened, just 
like how it happened everywhere in those years 
of Reagan, all across this great country of ours. 


little pockets of kids doing things & creat- 
ing things out of virtually nothing, tl 
air aside. 


I won’t claim that I will be 
able to cover everything & 
everybody in this-there will 
be some mistakes report- 
ed here & there. I know 
that some of the people 
that took part in Raleigh 
punk rock and its subculture look back and still 
think it was an important thing. But it was also 
really great as well. Even to an outsider like 
myself. I don’t think I will ever be able to fully 
come to terms on what an impact discovering 
punk rock has had on me. 


I became sort of infatuated with the North 
Carolina scene of the early 1980s when I started 
reading scene reports in the then brand new 
(&‘crucial”) Maximum Rock N Roll magazine, 
& it more or less started when I heard the “Why 
Are We Here?” seven inch that came out on No 
Core Records in 1983. A friend of mine, Ron 
Cerros, had it. It had the following bands on it: 
No Labels, Corrosion of Conformity, Stillborn 
Christians & Bloodmobile on it. We listened to 
it all ol the time. Then I got a copy of the Paul 
Mahern (of the Zero Boys, a criminally under 
looked Midwest hardcore band)’s massive dou- 
ble LP compilation record he assembled on his 
own label, called “The Master Pape Volume II”. 
No Labels had two songs on it. 1 thought they 
were both great. Then shortly afterwards, I got a 
dubbed copy in the mail from an Australian pen 
pal, of the No Labels “jane Doc” demo. I 
thought it was one of the best hardcore tapes I 
had ever heard, & to this day I still think so. 
From then I started writing to all of those guys 


Corrosion of Conformity 
put out their first record, which 
I also thought was fucking great. They played 
I Iollywood’s Cathey De Grande club (a dive off 
of Selma Blvd. In Hollywood that I always went 
to) a few days after I got their record, & I missed 
it! After their tour, I struck up a pen pal relation- 
ship with Woody Weathermen & Rickv Hicks. 

In January of 1985, they came out west again to 
record their second record & I met them all for- 
merly at the Sun Valley Sportsman’s Lodge in 
the San Fernando Valley, where the band w as 
playing one of the first “crossover” shows ever, 
l’he funny thing that I remember is that the 
mostly heavy metal crowd kind of took ten steps 
back when C.O.C. played, not being exactly 
close minded, but not being sure how to react. It 
was pretty funny . They agreed to stay at my par- 
ent’s house that night & after pulling over to uri- 
nate in some strip mall in Si-mi Valley (me & 
then roadie Simon Bob Sinister), local Simi 
Valley police accosted us while urinating. 
Strangely enough, they let us go. Soon after- 
wards as the infamously graffitied & messy 
C.O.C. van pulled up to the house, Woodv acci- 
dentally knocked over my parent’s concrete pil- 
lar mailbox. We propped it up with a few rocks. 
To this day, no one ever knew why it leaned so 
funny all of a sudden. 


1982 proved to be ground zero for a lot of w hat 
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this was about. There were plenty of young kids 
who grew up in the Raleigh who were attracted 
to punk rock and hardcore, and there had been 
many one off or short-lived hands that were 
thrown together before that summer. The 
Military and the Easy Pick Ups were a couple of 
these, and had all boasted people that would go 
on to do bigger things, some of who included 
Eric Eycke, Errol Engelbrecht, JD Holder, Reed 
Mullin and Ricky Hicks. In Charlotte, a mere 
three hours away, you had the Wogs and its suc- 
cessor Not the Wogs II, which had featured 
Mike Dean and Jon McClain, Also Charlotte 
featured the band No Rock Stars, who I am 
guessing were the biggest band in the area. Jeff 
Clayton (later of AntiSeen) was a big partici- 
pant, as well as his buddy Scott Williams. There 
were some other people who were into this stuff, 
but probably not a whole lot. During the sum- 
mer period of 1982, No Label’s Reed & Woody 
teamed up with two kids fresh from the 
Charlotte NC area, Mike Dean and Benji 
Sheldon. The new quartet went through short- 
lived dumb names like Misguided, Buckwheat’s 
Army, 7-Up and the Accused before settling on 
the name Corrosion of Conformity in the fall. 
The original COC with Benji behind the mike 
was quite good, “a good fit”, as Ricky Hicks had 
told me. Meanwhile, Eric Eycke and J.D. 

Holder make a demo of some of the duo’s music 
called Colcor. Unlike some of the short lived 
ensembles of the past, these new bands actually 
lasted longer then a month, or one show. 
Suddenly there is a (and forgive me for this 
term) “scene” for hard-core punk rock in 
Raleigh. 

SEAN LIVINGSTONE (May Even, Jade, Daddy ): 
Raleigh not living up to its fullest potential is 
total crap. There was never a lack of support. 
There were lulls with clubs and what not, but 
the local bands would always go out of their way 
to play parties, rent a clubhouse, etc. This made 
music even more accessible to the kids who 
couldn’t get into clubs and at the same time 
drew more interest from others. I have always 
thought that Raleigh was very blue collar about 
music. As for substantial radio play, look at the 


Chapel Hill scene. With a few excep- 
tions, all that came from their scene 
was “the next Seattle” and mediocrity. 

RICHARD BUTNER Raleigh had more 
truly disaffected youth — kids who were 
outcasts in high school, who pumped 
gas to make money— than Chapel 
Hill. Chapel Hill had the children of 
hippies, all being egged on to be cre- 
ative. In Raleigh things seemed more 
authentic, for lack of a better word. 

OK, maybe except for that year when 
those guys from North Wilkesboro 
moved here and decided that they 
were mods. Chapel Hill was always a 
dress-up kind of town. A Let’s Pretend 
kind of thing, where you’d see guys try- 
ing to remake themselves as 50’s rockabilly or 
40’s swing or 60’s surf. In Raleigh we had, what 
else? Errol as a Britpnnk. But even he seemed 
more authentic, even if he did have a triple 
mohawk. 

MIKE DEAN (CORROSION OF CONFORMITY) I ran 

into these dudes that totally changed my life. 
This black guy had this total Jimi Hendrix outfit, 
which was kind of weird for North Carolina in 
1981. He saw me looking at basses and said ‘You 
play bass, man?’, and I said, I’m trying to.’ He 
said, ‘Why don’t you come jam with us, man?’, 
and I said, ‘because I’m not any good.” They 
turned me on to all this weird jazz like James 
‘blood’ Olmer, and all this funk. They said, 
‘Yeah, you’re right. You can’t really play, but 
you’re a good guy. Why don’t you take this bass 
cabinet and head with you? Our old bass play- 
er’s in jail, and he probably stole this, so we 
don’t want this hanging around but if you want 
to take it, you can have it.’ He gave me a 1 15” 
bass cabinet and a custom head. I’d see them 
around sometimes and they were really weird, 
like, they kind of went the Afro-centric trip and 
didn’t want to talk to me, but they hooked me 
up with a starter rig. 

WOODY WEATHERMEN (CORROSION OF CONFOR- 
MITY) Seeing Black Elag changed my life! My 
old man had to take me. ..it was this place called 


the Pier.. .you had to he 18 to get in because that 
was the drinking age back then. ..I was probably 
1 5 or 16, Creg Ginn's amp blew up in the mid- 
dle of the show... these roadies came out with sol- 
dering guns and started working on it and fixed 
it and they kept on playing... I was like damn 
that is some pretty cool shit.. .Black Flag was the 
real shit., .they were the real deal. The No Core 
cassette compilation was released in Oct. ‘82 
featuring No Rock Stars, Colcor, No Labels & 
Corrosion Of Conformity and should be noted 
as the first hardcore/punk compilation in the 
state. 

ETHAN SMITH (ORIFICE, DENTS) J.D. Holder was 
the main one who organized it (the No Core 
tape), & then Reed had a very fair amount of 
input. No Rock Stars were on it; they were peo- 
ple that Mike Dean and Benji had known. Oh, 
this is a great story: Eric & J.D. had a skate ramp 
in their front yard. On the inside ol the tape it 
shows a picture of Eric sitting there. Eric and 
J.D. started to really hate each other a lot but it 
started when Eric accidentally hung J.D. in 
J.D.’s picture, (laughter) Eric was taking that 
picture and it was like, “Man, you’re doing a 
really good job! That’s really life-like!” and he 
walked up to him and looked at him and saw 
that the chair had accidentally slipped out from 
beneath him. The noose had tightened and his 
face started to turn blue and there was froth 
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coming from his mouth, he nearly suffocated. 

I le was intensely pissed off at Eric for a really 
long time. J.D. had nerve damage in his face for 
a few months after that. 

In the very early eighties with the dawning of 
hardcore, a lot of Raleigh kids would make the 
trek up to Washington D.C. to see shows & 
see what it was all about. There was a certain 
amount of snobbery & elitism to be found on 
these trips. Nobody up there seemed to be 
very interested in get-ting to know these out 
of towners. Ethan Smith told me that besides 
Tee Johnson, nobody in D.C., would talk to 
anybody except Errol, who did look “punk 
rock”. The resulting attitudes involved would 
soon show up in numerous songs from N.C. 
bands like Colcor, No Labels & C.O.C., all 
of which would end up on the “No Core” 
tape compilation. Although this situation had 
been blown out of proportion, a lot of the 
Raleigh kids seemed to be amazed at the 
contradictions involved in trying to “fit in” 
into a situation where the idea had been not 
having to worry about “fitting 
in”. By rejecting the self appointed cool of a 
few silly kids, the N.C. kids were, on one 
level, a little bit ahead of the game attitude 
wise. What was going on seemed so small & 
secret, that if you were into checking things 
out, as long as you weren’t a redneck or frat 
boy, you were welcomed. After a certain peri- 
od of time, there would be no weird feelings 
anymore & of course not everyone in D.C. 
or N.C. had problems with each other, just a 
select few situations that were made into 
songs, is all. Not a really big deal. 


because of its size, one is going to find prob- 
lems. We cite D.C. in the song because we are 
familiar with the place. Its intention is not to 
breed ill feelings, but to serve as constructive 
criticism from an outside view stressing the dis- 
tinction between territorialism and localism, and 
the stupidity of the hypocrisies people commit 
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the stories. Any contact with them was fucking 
ridiculous. I went out to where they lived in 
Wendell. A joint was being passed around to one 
of the Johnson sisters and then it was handed to 
one of the Bad Brains people. I can’t remember 
if it was H R. or Gary or Doctor Know or whoev- 
er. They refused to smoke pot after the 
female. .uh.. smoked some. This was due to-as 
they put it, “their religious beliefs”. We couldn’t 
believe it. It was like, “fine, more for me.” 
(Laughter) T he Bad Brains would play some- 
where, and something would always happen. 

T he redneck owner chased II.R. out of the Big 
Bad Wolf when they played there with a base- 
ball bat. There were words exchanged like 
“Redneck” and “Nigger”, blah blah blah. Then 
fifteen minutes later, H.R. ran through again, 
still being chased by the redneck owner. It was 
very funny. I saw the Bad Brains like two dozen 
times before that ROIR tape came out & they 
were probably the greatest band in the world. 
They were incredible to see and it was always 
kind of a dilemma going to see them because I 
disliked their personalities so much. I thought 
their shows were great but the “jab” crap I 
always thought was a put on. I hope I don’t 
get beat up if I ever see these people again. 

Around the end of 1982 or so, original 
Corrosion of Conformity vocalist Benji was out, 
& for a very short time Robert Stewart became 
the second singer. Just as soon as that happened, 
Eric Evcke replaced him. C.O.C. started to 
write virtually a whole new set of music which 
was much more influenced by some of the band 
member’s heavy metal roots. No Labels existed 
side by side with COC, as both bands shared 


RICKY HICKS (NO LABELS IN 1983) On Raleigh 

and D.C.: Because of Raleigh’s small size, a rel- 
atively small scene and narrow minded club 
owners, very few national bands make it to the 
area. No Labels and others have relied on D.C. 
as a place to go and see shows. They have some 
of the best bands anywhere. This is important 
because the song “hardcore” on the North 
Carolina cassette compilation No Core lias 
seemed to cause a lot of tension between N.C. 
and D.C. It is unnecessary and misfortunate. We 
would like to explain that we personally think 
D.C. as a whole has a great scene with good atti- 
tudes and good people, but within any scene 


just to be “accepted” in the “scene”. Around this 
time period, all of the youngsters were also dis- 
covering the Bad Brains, who actually lived in 
North Carolina for a little while & who blew 
everyone away. Just like virtually anyone else 
that would talk about the enormous impact the 
early Bad Brains had, the kids in North Carolina 
thought pretty much the same thing. In fact, it 
was the Bad Brains who probably had the 
biggest impact on most of the kids. But there 
were also strange personality quirks amongst the 
soon to become Rastafarian band members. 

This is all nothing no one hasn’t heard before. 

ETHAN SMITH The best Bad Brains story is all of 


Reed & Woody. No Labels apparently was 
looked at as the more exciting band at the time. 
They played out numerously & soon recorded 
the infamous “Jane Doe” demo. Jeb Bishop and 
Gary Hess, two schooled musicians in jazz and 
classical guitar, heard the No Core bands and 
became inspired to form the little known 
Stillborn Christians, who were a lot more skilled 
at playing then some of their contemporaries. 

T heir arty Gang Of Four weird thrash with inter- 
esting guitar made for an interesting sound. The 
band soon added ex-Charlotte resident Jon 
McClain to the band and recorded some studio 
material. I have always heard what an incredible 
band they were. The Stillborn Christians existed 
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until some time later on in 1983 when the band 
disbands due to Jon deciding that he wanted to 
move to Los Angeles. It is a shame that there 
isn’t a real document of the band. Nearby in 
Chapel Hill, a small scene is also starting up 
that features the A Team as the main band and 
then a little while later, A Number of Things. 
Also, in 198, Ricky Hicks decides to quit No 
Labels and the band soon disbands. Turner 
Street soon ends, and newer bands like Johnny 
Quest and Oral Fixation also show up. In nearby 
Statesville, Bloodmobile forms and ends up 
being included in the 1983 EP 
“Why Are We Here?" which also 
includes the Stillborn Christians, No 
Labels and Corrosion Of 
Conformity. Out of town bands also 
start to show up more frequently. 

And throughout 1983 and a little bit 
into 1984, place called the Culture 
Club starts to have shows for a little 
while, and of course most other club 
owners in town still frown upon 
hardcore and these bands, making 
ongoing events and shows a constant 
battle, save for PC Good times, a 
place on Hillsborough Street that 
will later change its name to the 
Brewery. Sunday matinees were held 
there repeatedlv tin 


upon the hardcore origins that most everyone 
had at one point, & simply became a great band 
that wrote great songs. The first rumblings of the 
might of Honor Role came in the form of 1985’s 
“Judgment Day/Anonymous Cave" single. Next 
year came the debut album, “The Pretty Song”, 
recorded by John Moreland & financed by Reed 
Mull in. 1 had always assumed that people every- 
where knew what a great band Honor Role was 
& it was much to my surprise that 1 realized that 
aside from some good underground press, no 
one knew anything about them. They did go on 


entertaining listen, standard hardcore with 
quirky Meat Puppets type guitar playing here 
and there. The band soon added Bob to the 
band as the vocalist, and by early 1985 (after 
going through numerous bass players) settled 
into its stride, what with the “Judgment Day” 
seven inch being released. From there all of the 
songs that the band played at the time resonated 
with a maturity and confidence never before 
heard. Almost all of those songs ended up on the 
“Pretty Song" album. It’s more or less the com- 
bination of the bands songwriting prowess, the 
chemistry between the band 
members, the incredible guitar 
playing of Pen, and the amazing 
delivery and lyrics of Boh that 
made and still make Honor Role 
Sj the band they were. And for 

some reason, the songs and lyrics 
~ v pflgM never seemed to date the way a 
lot of music from this era did. In 
^ fact. I’d say that Honor Role pro- 
l| duced the most timeless music 


J BOB SCHICK (Honor Role) I have 
always been into lyrics, they are 
the most important thing to me. 
So I’ve always listened to those 
very closely. I don’t know who 
influenced me. I was a huge fan 
of The Fall, but I don’t think 
lyrically the way I wrote was sim- 
ilar. I liked the Birthday Party, 
but the stuff I wrote was nothing like them. 1 
guess there may have been some similarity to 
Joy Division, but it doesn’t make me feel good 
to say that & I certainly hope it wasn’t as bleak 
or gothic as they were. I never tried to copy any- 
one. I was as least as influenced by the books I 
was reading at the time as anyone elsc’s records. 

I tried to write about people & not problems, 
not slogans, not politics. I like it better that way. 

I don’t want to change the way anyone thinks as 
much as I may want to show what it’s like to be 
someone else. What it’s like to be completely 
outside of the way people our age, with our 
background, our strata live. That the things that 
we think are important, vital, don’t translate at 
all to someone who’s not had our experience. 
And that lot of things makes the world go 
around. Often, I would watch other people 
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SEAN LIVINGSTONE (JADE, MAY EVEN, 

DADDY) ( joing to shows-I got into a 
lot of trouble. “Hey, I’m going out to 
ride my bike until 10 o’clock on a Sunday 
evening”. Eighth grade genius at work. Suicidal 
COC, Ugly Americans, it was well worth losing 
my freedoms one by one. I was heavy into 
Rudimentary Peni, Die Kreuzen, Venom, 
VOID, Flag, and Motorhead. Local bands- it 
was totally COC. They had it all- fast, a fucked 
up van, Mike Dean’s brutal delivery, and Reed 
knew my mom hated them. They were it. Even 
though Honor Role were from nearby 
Richmond, Virginia-a mere three hours away- 
they played down here so often that they might 
as well have been a North Carolina band. 'Hie 
classic Honor Role lineups of Pen Rollins (gui- 
tar), Bob Schick (vocals), Chip Jones (bass) & 
Steve Schick, later replaced by Seth Harris 
(drums) were a pivotal band back then as they 
were arguably one of the first bands to expand 


tour and the people that saw them usually liked 
them but they didn’t make a lot of waves and to 
this day remain sort of a good little secret. 
Besides Raleigh, they were also enjoyed in 
Washington D.C., and that seemed to be it to 
the extent of people liking them. I Ionor Role 
was as big a part of what was going on down 
here as any local band, & their importance & 
genius cannot be underestimated. They influ- 
enced a lot of people & to this day, I still fre- 
quentlv play their music. 


It is hard for me to convey just exactly what the 
quality was in Honor Role that made them so 
interesting to me. The band started out as sort of 
a standard hardcore type band as a trio with Pen 
doing the singing duties. Their 1983 debut 
seven inch, “It Bled 1 .ike A Stuck Pig,” was an 



Possessed! 

Wayne Kerr, formerly of 
hardcore punk rockers 
No Labels, is believed 


Satan parties at The Club 
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t’a about time decency through law won out in 
erica. 

m talking about, of course, the closing of the 
ture Club, that there hangout of weirdos, that 
versive den of underworld sin that had lured so 
»y of Raleigh s precious and naive youngsters to 
doors. Everyone knows it’s a place of the devil 
self, and I’m glad someone’s .finally attack 
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Thank my Lord. Just in time too. hfext week a band 
from Californy - anything west of Georgia’s bound 
to be funny — called Black Flag was supposed to 

pOTl . Pfcy tbere . but 1 guess that Satan will have to find 

ajeuac ue> other tramping grounds, won't he? Anything west of 
the Mississippi loves to be weird. 

JStUUinjt Someone told me that they play record albums by 
bands like XTC, X and U2 there. Them’s boitftd to 
be code names for the devil. Them U2 boys are from 
Ireland. They said they was Christians, but they 
can’t be cause I heard ’em say they ain’t riever even 
killed one Catholic. 

If that there Culture Club - isn’t that Boy 
' George fellow strange? - goes back into business, I 
sure will be a heap upset. If the devil triumphs, my 
Church is gonna write a big long letter to the good 
Senator Helms and also get Rev. Falwell to get 
Ronald Reagan to declare it a threat to the country 
That’ll show ’em - we’ll send in the Marines. This is 
America and there ain’t no place in my country for 
people who are different. 




when I was out. Then I would imagine what 
their thoughts were, what they were doing & 
what they wanted to do. Little things that they 
may not even have been conscious of, & may 
not have meant anything to them at all would 
seem important to me. I don’t know why, I 
would just imagine. I hope the songs & the 
words have held up well. Since they are not too 
specific, they will hopefully not become dated. 

MIKE DEAN (COC) We were a hardcore band that 
was challenging the boundaries of it and chal- 
lenging the little subculture with bits of unfash- 
ionable things like led Nugent. We were really 
inspired by Black Flag, and by Void, a band 
from D.C, that was really underrated, t hey 
were on all the Dischord compilations, and 
they had a split album with Faith way back in 
1983 or so. They were this intense... metal- 
meets-reallv-fast-hard-core with real psyehotical- 
lv strange arty twists, very demented. They 
influenced 11 s a lot. 

ETHAN SMITH This friend of mine. Matt 
Matthews, we went to see C.O.C. at the 
Culture Club, which was a huge warehouse 
with absolutely no acoustic properties at all, 
and this is when Erie was singing. It was always 
really funny because it always took half a 
minute for the music to come back from the 
other side of the room, so when C.O.C. were in 
that period, it was really loud and because of 
the room it sounded. We’d sit around & discuss 
our theories on C.O.C. J.D. was always like, 
“These are four guys fighting with each other on 
stage” or something, and me & Matt Matthews 
were just laughing hysterically because Matt was 
like, “Man, it sounds like a fucking airplane just 
landing in front of us!” That is what they sound- 
ed like. Then it stops, Woody’s guitar amplifier 
goes, EEEEEEEE!!!! And then everything else 
goes, “RRRRRRRRRH” and one of the four guys 
is jumping around looking really mad. It was 
really funny. Another funny thing Matt said was, 
“I find it hard to ignore C.O.C., so I just judge 
the performance by the intensity of Mike Dean’s 
facial expressions” or something like that. It was 
really good. (Laughter) 1984 was a big year for 
C.O.C. Besides suddenly coming into their own 
as a monumental force, they also seemed to 
attract a lot of negative attention in the forms of 
police (and other forms of) harassment. The 


band participated in a ridiculous local “battle of 
the bands” showcase entitled (I am not making 
this up) “Battle Rock 1984.” The bands set 
resulted in a brouhaha that resulted in Eric 
being arrested for three counts of assaulting a 
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police officer, and one count of assault and dis- 
orderly conduct. What had more or less hap- 
pened was the stage manager freaked out on one 
of the bands fans in the audience (onstage at the 
time) and had assaulted said fan. Some other 
members of the audience grabbed the guy and 
gave him a taste of his own medicine. He got 
back onstage and turned off Mike Dean’s amp, 
so Eric grabbed him and threw him off the stage 
again, which resulted in some injuries. Dumb 
fucker. This is when the local police intervened 
and gently arrested Eric. I bis resulted in a mess 
of legal trouble, but he was still allowed to leave 
the state and go on the bands upcoming U.S. 
tour that summer. 

JOHN AUSTIN (as reported in the fanzine 
Southern Lifestyle issue seven, sometime in 


1984) Recently, flyers at Broughton high school 
created quite a stir. The fliers contained 
Satanical references which offended school offi- 
cials and parents. The police and the courts 
tried to prohibit the show, which was to be held 
at the Brewery. Owner Kenny Hobby was 
unable to contact the bands for cancellation 
until hours before show time. He eventually 
allowed the show to take place as scheduled. 
Alcohol Law Enforcement officers stormed the 
all ages matinee looking for underage drinkers. 
Mysteriously, the Brewery closed the next day. 
“We needed to make a few repairs,” Hobby stat- 
ed. C.O.C were able to explain the fliers, their 
music and the police dilemma at a press confer- 
ence held in the parking lot of Sadlack’s Heroes 
on Hillsborough Street. In a public statement 
read before local newspaper, radio and television 
reporters, they cited the press for negative cover- 
age, denied any affiliation with the Satanic cul- 
ture, and questioned the freedom of expression 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. It is 
humorous to think that there was a time when 
Stuff like this really did happen. Remember, a 
lot of this kind of stuff was thought by parents 
and officials to be quite dangerous. No one 
would imagine something like this happening 
these days (or anybody even earing), but it did 
happen in Raleigh back then. 

ETHAN SMITH My roommate during the “Eye 
For An Eye/Animosity” period was Wayne. I 
gave him a bunch of tapes that had stuff like 
Wire, New Order, Joy Division, and some Kate 
Bush, all for the idea to really drive everybody in 
the van into a complete rage. Which happened 
in Texas. Wayne was like, “Man, I just got to 
hear something other then heavy metal, it’s all I 
hear from those guys, just give me something I 
can play while those guys are asleep and I’m 
driving.” So I gave them these tapes and then in 
Texas Erie got mad because Wayne had put on 
Kate Bush, and Eric threw all of the tapes out 
the window onto the highway. And Wayne, from 
what I understood, turned the van around in the 
middle of the highway and went back and 
picked them all up. And afterwards everyone in 
the van was really quiet and didn’t say too much. 
Towards the end of the year, band tensions in 
C.O.C. arrived. The U.S. tour saw that the band 
was generating a buzz in the punk rock commu- 
nity. However, there were problems that some of 







the band members had with their choice of Eric 
as singer. Although a riveting front man for the 
band, the rest of the band soon decided to 
become a trio. This all went down at the very 
end of 1984. Mike Dean and Reed Mullin han- 
dled the singing chores. 

JON WURSTER (SUPERCHUNK) C.O.C. played later 
that year (1985) in Allentown, PA with D.R.I .at 
some kind of rec center. They were in the mid- 
dle of one of the trickier songs off of “Animosity” 
and Mike broke his bass. The way I remember 
it, the neck actually snapped. They 
stopped play ing and everybody seemed 
very shocked that the bass had broken. 

There was a weird long silence as 
Mike changed instruments. Without a 
word the band launched hack into the 
song; not at the beginning but at the 
exact place they had stopped. I 
remember thinking how strange it was 
because nothing was ever said 
between the three of them as to where 
they would begin the song. 

During this period, C.O.C. reached a 
saturation point. The “Animosity” 
record broke down the doors for the 
band, Si their hard working touring 
ethic & onstage ferocity put Raleigh 
on the map nationally & international- 
ly speaking; it seemed like during this 
period the band played virtually every- 
where in the country. In the middle of 1986, 
inevitable band tensions & burnout seemed 
inevitable. The band almost called it a day but 
instead decided to re-group & look for a new 
vocalist, as Mike Dean was growing tired of the 
role as lead singer. After trying out a few' candi- 
dates such as Randy from Atlanta’s Neon Christ, 
the band turned to longtime friend & soon to be 
ex-Ugly Americans vocalist, Simon Bob Sinister. 
The idea looked good on paper. After a few ini- 
tial local shows, the band decided to record the 
tracks that would make up the “Technocracy” 

EP. The funny story behind this was that the 
band, as a three piece, had already recorded 
another version of the same material in Los 
Angeles in early 1986. The band recorded once 
again with Bill Metoyer at Track studios, & the 
results were stunning. Although the general pub- 
lic wouldn’t hear this recording for several years. 


the intensity of the band on this recording 
marked the high water peak of the band. Simply 
put, on tracks the “Crawling,” “Happily Ever 
After,” & especially the ferocious title track, 
C.O.C. played as if their lives were staked on it. 
Mind numbingly tight & vicious, perfecting the 
blend of Black Flag, Black Sabbath, Si Bad 
Brains that C.O.C. based their career on. Make 
no mistake, this was the shit. But since by the 
time Simon Bob joined, it made sense to re- 
record the “Technocracy” material. The results 
just weren’t as strong as the first version in every 



way. Unfortunately, at the beginning of the next 
year, tension once again reared its head, as Mike 
became disenchanted with the band, & also the 
choice of Simon Bob as vocalist. The band (vet 
again on the West Coast) was on a hastily 
arranged tour booked by some of the SST folks. 
Mike parted ways with the band out west, & the 
rest of the band went home to look for a replace- 
ment for Mike Dean (who ended up being Phil 
Swisher.) In ongoing years, C.O.C kicked their 
next singer Karl Agell out of the band & Pepper 
became the new singer. When this happened, 
Phil quit in support of Karl, & the two started 
Leadfoot, w here they remain to this day. Mike 
Dean rejoined his old band afterwards to re- 
record Swisher’s bass parts, and soon the 
“Deliverance” record came out. There is some 
good hard rock sort of songs on it, but Mike’s 
return didn’t exactly bring back “those good old 


days.” Along the wav since Pepper Keenan has 
been in the band, the focus has mostly shifted to 
him. Si although on all of the Pepper era record- 
ings there is obviously lots of Pepper to be 
found, there never seemed to be a lot of, say, 
Mike Dean. It is difficult to envision the band 
today as having a lot to do with the version of 
the band that I (as well as many others) really 
loved, as the obvious changes that the band has 
made has been over Si done with a long time 
ago. At the very best, it could be said that the 
Pepper led C.O.C. of records like “Deliverance” 
and “Wiseblood” could be termed 
“serviceable,” as each record sports at 
least a few' halfway decent moments. 
How ever, the last record, “Americas 
Volume Dealers” culminated w ith 
Reed quitting the band in what could 
he termed a pretty messy split. 
Shrouded in mystery-, the band con- 
tinues to this day, approaching a little 
over twenty years as a band and a 
confusing (to put it lightly) history to 
accompany it. That’s the subject of 
another separate piece. 

Probably the only real prominent 
band to come out of Winston-Salem, 
Subculture was a quintessential hard- 
core punk rock band that spawned 
from the nucleus of guitarist Matt 
Smith Si drummer Chris Phillips. 
Augmented by a virtual non-stop 
revolving door of bassists Si second guitarists, the 
band also boasted the vocal presence of Kevin 
Collins, a freckled faced kid with glasses, w ho 
tossed himself across the stage while belting out 
his lyrics of mid eighties teenage concerns. 
Subculture was a very good band, which could 
he almost as ferocious as their eventual mentors, 
C.O.C. Their one album, “I Heard A Scream,” 
is still a great record of the time. These guys 
were also pretty funny-Matt definitely lived up to 
his “Smartass” nickname, Si Chris wasn’t too far 
behind-in fact, these two were almost too much, 
which might have had some bearing on Kevin’s 
eventual quitting of the band Si re-locating to 
Raleigh around the same time I did. The hand 
soon fell apart afterwards. Of course, it is 
notable to point out that Phillips ended up in 
the nineties phenomenon Squirrel Nut Zippers, 
years later. 
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Slush Puppies. Jonathon Newman played drums 
& their first bass player was this good bass player 
named Chris. I thought they were pretty damn 
good. The most “punk” sounding of all of these 
new bands, the Slush Puppies were a loud three 
piece band that rushed through their sets and 
had a lot of cool songs in that post-hardcore vein 


singing voice. They ended up putting out an EP 
and two LP’s on Mammoth Records, and out- 
lived everybody from the box set period as well. 


1 here appeared to be a changing ot the gua 
somewhat happening when 1986 came to a 
close. Times were changing a little bit: The 
mostly hardcore music that had had a big 
impact on the area from 1981 until the end 
1986 seemed to be suddenly out of favor, wl 
was understandable. How far 
you can you take that sound 
dr how fast could you play - 

before a person ended up 
getting tired of it? Besides 
that, just about people . /Jm 

involved with the initial “No - 
Core” era explosion had pro- : 

gressed in musical taste & 
their own abilities to the 1 

point where they had to lK§ 

move on. I Iardeore was a 
blast when done good but 
admittedly didn’t leave many ’ . . I 

areas open to explore or get 
weird. Besides the obligatory 
“going metal” route that was 
admittedly pioneered (and 
done well) by C.O.C., many 

ts lost the 


WWAX Wwax started when Wayne Taylor took it 
upon himself to learn how to play bass in this 
really odd kind of way. Sensing he should play 
with a drummer, Wayne told me 
he’d help get me a drum set it 1 
agreed to play with him. So 1 
agreed. A few' months later, it 
was obvious we needed a gui- 
t JET tarist, so Wayne brought Mac (of 

the Slush Puppies) into the fold 
| , ■ , ' and all of a sudden Wwax was 

f V born. Some of our shows were 

£L a jjl pretty good, a few were terrible. 
Wwax had the same kind of 
post-punk rock sound similar to 
■ the Slush Puppies but were 
probably a bit quirkier in our 
■ approach, no small part to 
W'avne’s playing as well as I 
myself trying to rip off every SST 
records drummer there was and 
EgHjj stick it in there in hopes that no 
s one would notice. Everybody in 
Wwax sung. These bands were 
In no means the onl\ game in 
1 ' town. Around the same time 
; - . bands and projects like Eight In 

August, the Veldt, the Beatless, 
Da\s Ot... and C mntessor were 
also out and about. Confessor, a 
young metal band that didn’t 
mind playing to punk rock types, grew into a 
monster of a band in later years, especially with 
the addition of Steve Sheldon behind the drum 
set. Steve is a very renowned drummer. 


other hardcore ad 

plot, i e-m\ called tlienisehes, " VT 

or simph- quit. Hie result in 

tins area was the dawning ot 

the (tor a lack of better - ? • 

words i post-hardcore world 

ot music . All < ) I the- resulting 

bands that were either 
already playing out or start- 
ing up all had embraced the post-punk sensibili 
ties of that time period. Some of the newer 
bands, the Angels of Epistemology, Egg, the 
BlackGirls, Wwax & the Slush Puppies, all had 
a lot of this feel. And all of them would end up 
being represented on the infamous box set of 
singles that loomed over the horizon. 


that could also bring to mind other acts like 
Husker Du in the fact that they had progressed 
beyond hardcore’s original intentions & had 
started to focus on writing songs & easing up on 
the pace. The Slush Puppies were kind of like 
that, & they did it well. Not too far removed 
from what Mac would end up doing a few' years 
later. 


SEAN LIVINGSTONE Confessor was brilliant. First 
time I heard/saw them I thought they sounded 
like the second Sacrilege album meets Fates 
Warning. One night at the Fallout Shelter, all 
their gear was set up and Graham was noodling 
around on stage with Steve Shelton. I think this 
may have been Jim Schoaffs last show and the 
dawning of the Richmond scene. All of those 
bands had their own thing and their own scene 
going. Quite frequently everybody would end up 
playing together quite a bit. But during that time 
period, it seemed that the box set thing kind of 
took off, especially when the box set did in fact 
come out. “Evil 1 Do Not To Nod I Live” was 
recorded and organized during 1987. In early 
1988, it was released on Palindrome 
Productions. Wayne mainly organized it, with 
production assistance from both Matt Matthews 
and Jerry Kee. Richard Kilby (of Barefoot Press) 
offered his printing expertise as well as dona- 
tions. All of the bands also pitched in money 
and helped out on the insert, as each band had 
two pages to do whatever they wanted. It came 
out really good and looked sharp. On February 
3rd, the official record release show was held at 
the Brewery. There was a lot of local press as 
well, and not surprisingly, it did very well, and 
soon all of the records w'erc gone. It is today a 
collector’s item, so good luck in finding it. It was 
an extremely happening period of time. A lot of 
stuff was going on and thank goodness it was 
documented. On the other side of the coin, at 
times I felt the entire box set thing was pretty 


THE ANGELS OF EPISTEMOLOGY 

The word eclectic doesn’t even come close to 
describing this low-key ensembles overall state- 
ment of intent. T he band, which consisted of 
Jeb Bishop (ex Stillborn Christians), Sara Bell, 
Mike Garter and Glaire Ashby, combined seem- 
ingly hundreds of influences and played their 
songs on a combination of different instruments 
including a distorted banjo (courtesy Sara Bell), 
sung mostly by Jeb with Sara also handling some 
vocals, and propelled by the minimalist thump- 
ing of Claire on her tiny Mo Tuckerish drum 
set. Although I had usually enjoyed them and 
thought that they were interesting, I kind of had 
some problems with them at times. I think some 
of this came across due to a certain elitist and 
pompous attitude that seemed to sw irl around 
the band & some of their friends. There was an 
attitude of segregating themselves away from cer- 
tain people and at the time it kind of bugged 
me. Looking back at all of this now, I certainly 
have no problems w ith any of what I thought, & 

I can just listen to their music and enjoy it for 
w hat it is. T he stuff still holds up, and I have a 
lot of good memories attached to the Angels. 


EGG Egg could be looked upon as sort of a con- 
tinuation of the Stillborn Christians due to the 
fact that Jeb Bishop and Gary Hess were both in 
Flgg. Jonathon Newman (of the Slush Puppies) 
was their drummer. In truth, F"gg in fact DID 
sound a lot like the Stillborn Christians but defi- 
nitely sounded more mature, slower with more 
of an emphasis on songs and although a good 
band, I kind of liked the Stillborn Christians a 
bit better. Still, they had a big handful of cool 
songs, with the one song “No Reason” being 
kind of a mini-hit. 


THE BLACKGIRLS T he biggest departure came in 
the form of these three ladies who made up this 
band. A low-key quiet ensemble, Lee Johnson 
(guitar, vocals), Dana Kletter (piano, vocals) and 
Hollis Brown (violin) played intimately quiet 
songs that had an air of quiet intensity at best, 
and w ere mildly depressing at worst. 1 w asn’t 
always in the mood for this drama but when I 
was, they were pretty great. T hey really had 
nothing to do with anything that had come 
before in the hardcore scene, but Lee & Dana 
certainly w^ere a part of that or at least weren’t 
strangers to it. The bleakness of a lot of their 
songs could be kind of intense, but Lee and 
Dana sounded great when they sung together & 
Dana Kletter had and still has a beautiful 


SLUSH PUPPIES The first time I was aware of 
Mac Macaughn, he was this little guy that knew 
Wayne & Benji and hung out with them. T hen 
I remember suddenly seeing his new band, the 
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stuffy. I didn’t always jive with the mind set 
involved in what was going on. Maybe I was 
being insecure about everything, but there 
seemed to be at times this whole segregated sort 
of thing going on. It seemed certain people just 
weren’t “cool” enough for other people. It could 
be like being back at high school sometimes, 
but that is the way it goes and that is how things 
sometimes are. Maybe there was a point. 

SARA BELL (Angels Of Epistemology, Dish, 
Rexina Hexaphone) It was a creative time. I was 
pretty oblivious to the schism caused by that 
event, but I remember being swept up with the 
excitement that Wayne and Mae generated 
about the possibility of making a record. It just 
wasn’t as much of a concept before then, not 
like it is now. But Wayne had a lot to do with 
getting the first records of Raleigh bands from 
that era made and was very entrepreneurial that 
way, it was inspiring. I think my favorite thing 
about that record is how totally different the 
bands are from each other, and how that mir- 
rored the overall atmosphere from shows then. 
The Black Girls were on the same bill as Honor 
Role once if I remember, and it was perfectly 
normal for there to be a show like that. It’s 
probably a result of being a bigger city or 
maybe that there are so many bands now, but 
that sort of thing doesn’t really happen any- 
more. I tended to gravitate more towards the 
band Days Of.., who were more my friends 
then most of the other people involved in the 
box set thing, and not just that, but Days Of., 
were more along the lines of what I enjoyed 
when I went to see a band play music. 

MARK WEDDINGTON (Second Coming, Days 
Of..) My band Days Of., played with Redd Kross 
at the old Cat’s Cradle in ‘87, and I was really 
irritated that our singer was wearing a tie-dye 
shirt. He assured me it was ok, but I wasn’t con- 
vinced, being the hippie-hater I was and am. 
However, during our last song, he ripped the 
shirt off to reveal this message written in magic 
marker on his chest: “It’s 1987 not 1967, moth- 
erfuckers.” 1970’s lover Jeff MacDonald later 
told him, “Cool show, man.” 

Formed out of the breakup of Second Coming, 
Days Of., consisted of everybody that was in 
Second Coming: Sam Mauney (drums), Mark 
Weddington (bass), Scott Williams (guitar), & 
Thomas Phillips (guitar). Joining the new band 
as the singer was none other then Kevin Collins, 
ex-Subculture vocalist. The band practiced dili- 
gently before unveiling the new sound. 
Influenced no doubt by hardcore, Days Of., 
took on a huge influence by the likes of Rites Of 
Spring & other acts to spring out of the 
Washington D.C. Dischord scene during what 
was coined “the Revolution Summer” of 1985. 
An obvious need to progress beyond hardcore 
was also evident. I had missed their first show as 
I was away in California, but when I got back I 
saw their next show at the Fallout Shelter, & 
they were great. Almost immediately the band 
became very popular, attracting a lot of the older 
folks as well as newer people attracted to the 
band. Not always the world’s tightest band, Days 
Of., shows were, when they were on, massively 
overwhelming blasts of passion. They opened for 
the likes of Bad Brains & 1 Seconds, & great 


things were being said about them. For quite 
awhile, Days Of., was a truly incredible band. 

CHRIS SCHNIEDER (longtime Raleigh resident) 

Days Of., was a really good band. Before I had 
moved down here, my brother had traded me 
the Rites Of Spring record because he didn’t 



like it, he was too hardcore. It was right before I 
had moved down from New York, and a lot of 
people that I knew were also into that. So I got 
turned on to the whole “emo” thing, which to 
me was Rites Of Spring, Cray Matter and then 
of course Days Of.. I hung out with those guys a 
lot; I was sort of an unofficial roadie and photog- 
rapher for them. They put on great shows most 
of the time. I did a little fanzine through out 
that period called Not Yet Decided. The circula- 
tion was extremely low. But it was still fun to do. 
By the end of 1986, everyone was by then sick of 
most hardcore stuff. Bands like Youth Of Today 
became popular. Me and my roommates at the 
then infamous Ashe Avenue house (your typical 
punk rock meeting house) would always listen 
to each others records like a ritual. We couldn’t 
believe how lame this band was. My then room- 
mate Scott Williams got their first record and we 
would force people to listen to it against their 
will, while gushing about how great it was. This 
ritual even showed up in a Not Yet Decided 
interview done with the Necros’ Barry Hcnssler. 
As silly as this reads, this was part of what was 
probably the funnest & funniest of interviews 
that I did in those days, especially with the ever- 
dawning presence of cynicism and sarcasm dom- 
inating my (and several others) mindset of the 
times. Hardcore was officially dead & buried for 
us at this point. 

Okay. We are going to do some live record 
reviews right now. Scott is going to play this new 
Youth Of Today record, & after we listen to it, you 
give your opinion on it. 

Barry Henssler: All right. 


Okay. Scott? 

Scott: This is great. T his is Youth Of Today. 

& what is the title called? 

Scott: Oh. .how about, “Break Down The 
Walls”? 

Show him the cover! 

Mark Weddington: Oh man, what is the “rock- 
’n’roll” song they play? 

Barry: Let me see the cover. (Scott hands it to 
him.) 

Scott: They are a positive band! They are so pos- 
itive they bum Kevin Seconds out! 

Barry: (looking at the cover) They are so positive 
they have to wear shorts onstage! 

Scott: Look, they are all in their twenties & they 
write lyrics like, “we were brothers, you and me, 
loyal to our hardcore scene, our thoughts, our 
goals, our aims were true, but something hap- 
pened”.. 

Brian & Scott: (in unison). .’’You Changed!” 
Barry: All right, well put this on! I want to hear 
this. 

Scott: This is like a total Boston rip-off! 

So you know it must be good. 

Barry: Oh, of course. Anything from Boston. 

(The record starts playing) 

This guy will be your new singing idol. 

Barry: 1 am sure he will be. This is the best 

record since “Brotherhood” by 

D.Y.S.! 

So what do you think of this song? 

Barry: Oh, it is great. They’re god. Any band that 
wears shorts onstage is a band that can party 
with me! 

Scott: Listen to this one. This is the hardest 
hardcore song to come out since 1982! (puts on 
another track) 

Barry: (listening to radical bass only intro of the 
song) Oh, it’s great. These guys arc amazing! 
Listen, I’ll read their lyric sheet. T his one is 
called. ..just “Punk!” (Laughter). .’’Punk, slam, 
stage dive, write Agnostic Front on your 
leather jacket, hate the Nccros cause they sold 
out, take you to the pit without a doubt, don’t 
hang out with people who don’t support the 
scene, next week is Gang Green!” (Laughter) 

Okay. Let’s ask the big question: Why does Scott 
have this album? 

Scott: They’re great! They are just a phenome- 
nal band! 

Barry: Okay. I may not like this record, but there 
arc some good looking people on this cover! 
(Laughter) 

(Todd Ritchie walks in the room) 

Scott: (to Todd) How was Sonic Youth? 

Todd: Fun. We just got back not too long ago. 
Barry: Did Sonic Youth play any Youth Of 
Today covers? (Laughter) 

Scott: Did you get any records? 

Todd: No, I didn’t see anything that I wanted. 
Barry: Did you get that Butthole Surfers shirt 
there? 

Todd: No, I got it when I saw them play. 

Barry: (turns attention back to the Youth Of 
Today record sleeve he is still 
holding) Listen, everybody in the Youth Of 
Today audience is a hardcore guy who wears 
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puca shells! But there is a guy in there wearing a 
Butthole Surfers shirt, (to Todd) It’s him! 
(Laughter) 

ETHAN SMITH Ashe Ave. was really cool, I 
thought. I got along really well with Todd 
(Ritchie), who was a friend of Scott Williams. 
Scott said, “I ley, you’ll really like my friend who 
is moving here, he is really cool. He likes the 
same ty pe of music that you like”, which was 
really cool for me to hear, because you 
know... not too many people liked it. So I met 
him at a party at my house and Todd had just 
moved here, and I was playing him a P.I.l tape 
from Washington D.C. which was a show that I 
had seen, and we started talking about them. So, 
I used to go over there and hang out with Todd 
and Scott a whole lot. It was a good place to go 
and see a lot of people. I have a lot of weird 
memories, some pretty fucking funny stories. 

THE FALLOUT SHELTER 

T he Fallout Shelter put on its second 
show the night I had moved here. 

After missing my ride from the airport 
to move into my new home at Ashe 
Ave, I took a cab into the city & was 
dropped off at the street address. From 
then 1 ended up at the Fallout Shelter, 
a basement clnb off of West Street 
near downtown that would end up 
putting on a lot of Raleigh’s shows for 
close to a solid two to three years peri- 
od. Little did I know that this place 
would end up being my second home 
for awhile, as there was three, some- 
times four shows a week, anything 
went & anybody could plav there 
eventually. National acts like 
Saccharine Trust, SNPTJ, Government Issue, 
Scratch Acid & god knows who else would play. 
Every local band played there constantly, A it 
stayed that way for a long time. The shows were 
hooked for the most part, by Karen Mason. The 
club was owned by one Steve Guth, who if 
memory serves me correctly, wasn’t very thrilled 
by the crowd that showed up for these shows. 
How Karen could continually work around this 
situation was amazing when you consider the 
onslaught of live music that the club hosted. 

ETHAN SMITH That place was fucking great, it 
was really cool. 1 got a lot of weird memories 
there. I remember seeing S.N.F.U. there and it 
was snowing outside. The singer kept talking 
about Alzheimer’s and aluminum cans and for 
some reason that really stuck in my head. And 
people like No Means No, Die Kruczcn and 
Killdozer would play there and stay with 11 s 
when I was living with Reed. Saccharine Trust 
played there, I used to see this band called 86 at 
the Culture Club and the Fallout Shelter. 86 
had Mac McNeiley in it from the Jesus Lizard. 

It was the band he was in before that, and they 
were a really, really good band who are definite- 
ly worth mentioning in this. T hey played here at 
least once a month. 

CHRIS SCHNIEDER I really liked the Fallout 
Shelter, it was a great place. Where else could 
you go and usually get in even if you didn’t have 
any money? I saw a lot of great shows there, 
including Honor Role and all of the local bands. 


There was a lot of stuff happening there and it 
was a cozy little club. The outside street scene 
was always prettv happening, even if you didn’t 
get in the show or have any money or got there 
too late after you had been washing dishes up 
the street. I didn’t see a lot of strictly hardcore 
bands there except for maybe Subculture or 
someone like that. I saw the Flaming Lips on 
the “Omigod...” tour amongst five other people. 

I saw a lot of cool bands that no one knew about 
or no one went to see like Killslug or Nice 
Strong Arm. 

SARA BELL Ilium. I do remember Steve Guth 
pulling a gun one night. That wasn’t exactly 
humorous and might have heralded the Fallout 
Shelter’s demise. I bought my first legal beer 
there come to think of it. It was so totally great 
to have a place to go see bands when you 
weren’t old enough to drink. People weren’t so 



uptight about that then, so you could fraternize 
with the hedonists though you weren’t legally 
allowed to participate. 

MOVING ON 

The party had to end, sooner for some then for 
others. Doing things for “the scene” turned into 
a crushing bore when you get older as a person. 
Being creative & continuing to play music was 
always good enough for me. Being tied down to 
the rules or regulations of any “scene” was a 
drag and played no real part in the things I did 
& continue to do. And plus, all of the ethics of 
punk rock are all good when you are living with 
your parents, hut some of 11 s didn’t have such 
luxuries, or money. You learn really fast in a 
painful way that sometimes you need to move 
on, grow up and change certain things in your 
life. Towards the end of the eighties, there wasn’t 
a whole lot to get excited about anymore except 
for Confessor. But very soon, there would be a 
whole new wave of musical activity that brought 
a lot of attention to the area, mostly focusing on 
the Chapel Hill area but with a lot of Raleigh 
music tagging along for the ride as well. But that 
is the subject of another article. 

ERROL ENGELBRECHT (owner of Blue Flame 
Tattoo, artist, painter) I left Raleigh and moved 
to Atlanta and was there for seven years. I 
became a tattoo artist. I came back because I got 
married at the time and it seemed like it was a 
good place to open up a new business, a place 
to settle down, better opportunities. In Atlanta, 


there were too many tattoo studios and there 
weren’t any good ones here at the time, so it 
made good sense to do it and as it turned out it 
worked out. I think it is kind of funny because 
back in the early eighties I would have been 
voted the least likely to succeed or amount to 
anything, that I’d be a house painter for the rest 
of my life or get hooked on drugs or something 
like that. Because I lived the punk rock life, they 
all thought that I was going to end up like Sid 
Vicious. And I did it. It worked out well. Yeah, 
there is a hit of satisfaction there. I have done 
better then people that had more chances, and I 
did it on my own terms and by myself without 
help from family or having a college degree. You 
never can tell. 

BRIAN GENTRY (the Beatless) When I look back I 
think that it was a really good time for me. I was 
doing what I wanted, and had so many creative 
outlets. I was in a band, I was doing poet- 
ry readings, making art, involved in the 
underground press (THAT scene in 
Raleigh could be the subject of a book! ), 
doing political stuff, just getting hit from 
all sides with influences, new ideas and 
means of expression. It completely 
changed my life and I will never forget 
it. When I encounter people my age 
now, or other people in graduate school, 
often I find that I have much more expe- 
rience then they do in life. I have had 
the chance to do what I really wanted to 
do, to open myself up and experiment, 
and most people never get a chance to 
do that. I think that Raleigh was a big 
part of that for me. Sure, there were 
problems, it wasn’t always exciting, and 
eventually I felt the need to move on to 
something else, to more in-depth pursuits, but it 
was a very formative period. I am grateful for the 
chance to have done it, because now I see how 
few people have actually done it. It was really 
only a start hut it was a good start and inspired 
me to do more. I don’t have any desire to go 
back to some mythical “good ol’ days”, but one 
reason why I won’t settle for a mediocre life now 
is because I experienced some great things back 
then that showed me that you can challenge the 
assumptions you were raised with. 

SARA BELL 1 always think when I go to see a 
band now whose fans are mostly younger how 
I’ve become like one of those mysterious “old 
people” lurking in the back of clubs that I used 
to wonder about when I was that age. I know 
that that kind of community always turns hands 
and continues, even if the circumstances and 
characters and Zeitgeist change. So, 1 hope that 
there will be an experience like that for the new 
kids on the scene. 
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PART ONE 


You once said, “To organize punk music, we didn’t want to get exploited by 
people who didn’t give a shit about the music, which is ridiculous because 
no one is ever going to make money off punk rock.” At what point did you 
realize that it was possible to make money off punk rock? 

Um, well I mean I guess I kind of saw that bands were starting to make 
money, like if you are talking serious money, in the 1990s, when we got 
back together. I kind of look at Nirvana, even though they went to a major 
label before they got really successful, and that sort of broke open a lot 
doors and then obviously in 1994 when the Offspring and Green Day 
started selling millions of record then it was apparent that hey, ten years 
later, bands can sell millions of records and make a real living off this, so 
yeah. I wouldn’t say the reason we got back together was because we 
thought we could make money. We got back together just cause hey, peo- 
ple were asking us to do it and it seemed like it would be fun. 

.Still Pinking with California: A n interview with Sean Stern 



If I am correct, your band That’s It and your brother’s band (Royal Crown 
Revue) were touring Europe at the same time and the idea came up, so 
when you got back to the states you said let’s try this? 

Well, no. Actually what happened was we were both in Hamburg, 

Germany on the same night. They were playing at this jazz club across 
town and I played at this squat, so this guy who was in this band called the 
Smarties, whose record we put out in the states back in 1986, was traveling 
with my brothers, because he lives in Hanover and there’s a big jazz club 
there and he hooked them up with that and traveled with them, I guess he 
was playing an acoustic guitar with them a lot, playing a lot of old Youth 
Brigade songs, because he’s a big Youth Brigade fan, and everybody was 
drunk, and they called me up and said, hey we’re at this bar, come meet us. 
We all went down and met up with them, drank, and that’s when they said, 
hey, we went to a disco with guy from the Smarties and they were playing 
Youth Brigade and people were dancing and he’s been playing the songs 
and, what do you think about doing it? I said, yeah, if you want to get back 
together and write some new songs and see how it goes, sure. 

Were you reluctant? 

Um, I was only reluctant in the sense that I wasn’t interested in doing a 
reunion thing where we would just get back together and try and make 
some money and cash in, and even at that point that was a ridiculous 
assumption anyway because it was 1992, and punk rock was not that huge. 
I mean obviously Fugazi and Bad Religion, from that period of about 
1987/88 had really started building things up again, but yeah, I didn’t 
think we were going to get back together and make a bunch of money or 
anything like that. I just didn’t want to do a reunion thing because I knew 
that would be tired and pointless. 


But how did you feel about taking a break from That’s It? 



I put that to the side more because we had started up the label again then 
because of Youth Brigade, because Youth Brigade, when we started it up 
again, was really a part-time thing, because my brothers were in Royal 


Crown Revue, which was pretty serious for them. The problem with That’s 
It is that people I was working with um, left the band. The main guy Tom 
Withers, Tommy Stupid, which is an appropriate name because he’s quite 
an asshole, he bailed out of the tour right in the middle of the U.S. tour. 

He had met some, well, he didn’t even drink, and he met some drunk girl 
at this show we did in LA like a week before the tour and started professing 
his undying love for her every single day on the road, like making calls 
from people’s houses, all kinds of fucked-up stupid shit and basically said 
he would finish the tour up to New York and he was going to meet up with 
her in Baltimore, then he wanted us to give him a ride to Baltimore, even 
though we had no desire to do him any favors. We just left him on the 
street in New York with his drums. 

He deserved it? 

Oh yeah, he did. He deserved a lot worse, believe me. 

The Royal Crown Revue predated the whole swing phenomena, and instead 
of cashing in, were too early and sold more records after the fact than when 
the band was happening? 

Yeah, I would say not so much that they predated it, they created it. 

Without Royal Crown, and you could ask Big Bad Voodoo Daddy and the 
Cherry Poppin’ Daddies. Mark could give you way more detail about it, 
but they got their deal with Hollywood Records after my brother put them 
on as an opener for a show they did at the Palomino, which was pretty 
much a showcase for the guys at Hollywood Records to come see Royal 
Crown Revue. Big Bad Voodoo Daddy used to open up for Royal Crown 
all the time, pretty much they’d show up to the show in their Levis and 
stuff and before the show they’d go into the bathroom and change into 
their costumes, whereas as with Royal Crown, those guys were living it. 
They dressed that way all the time and really got into it and it became like 
a whole lifestyle and you know, first it started at this bar that my brother 
was running up in Hollywood, which was called the Shamrock, and we 
would do Friday nights. He did a club called Rack and Roll. This is about 
1989, there were rockabilly bands and a lot of old punks just coming and 
hanging out and playing pool and they started having some bands play and 
that’s where Royal Crown started from. Eventually, these friends of ours 
opened a place called the King King, and Royal Crown would play there 
every week and so did Jumbo Joey and that’s where Hepcat really started 
out. So yeah, with the whole swing thing they were a main part of creating 
it and there was a lot of personality problems with the difficulty of that 
band. You know, getting in that movie The Mask was a huge thing, and 
my brothers were actually out of the band at the time, but they got asked 
to be in Swingers, but they had a manager at the time who was quite a 
money grubbing guy and he said no because there was not enough money 
in it and Big Bag Voodoo Daddy did it and that gave them a big push. 

During that time between 87-92, BYO wasn’t really active, but it hadn’t dis- 
appeared either, because the titles had been taken up by Southern, like 7 
Seconds. When you got the label back together, you had to get the rights 
back to all those titles? 

Well, the label never stopped. The deal was that neither Mark or I actively 
wanted to run the label anymore at the end of 1987, because we were 
burned out. Southern had been doing licensing with us for years, so we 
just said, you just manufacture and license the active stuff in the catalog, 
the stuff that is moving, for the whole world, and John Loder at the time 
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was a really nice guy and he said, sure, fine, no problem. What happened 
was that he decided he was going to start doing CDs and we had a really 
simple deal with him, a simple deal that we do with our bands, which is 
50/50 profit share, well actually, with him it was 70/30, we took 70 per 
cent, he took a 30 per cent distribution fee and yeah somehow he got it 
into his mind that it was okay to charge us a bunch of different expenses 
without telling us, so I started calling him on it. Well, what happened 
was that I decided to put out a That’s It record and a Royal Crown record 
and become an active label again and we went to him and said, okay, we 
need some records for the bands, and he was sending them to us and say- 
ing well I’ll just charge you the wholesale price and the wholesale price 
was really high, and I said, we ’re not getting accounted at this price, and I 
got a lot of weird different excuses and I said, you know what, I don’t want 
to work with you no more., so we just took back all of our stuff. We always 
owned it and controlled it, and it was always our label. He was just basical- 
ly doing a licensing deal. 

You had always done your own distri- 
bution, which had made the label dif- 
ferent from many others, because in 
an old Flipside article even Glen 
Friedman said that where SST had 
done deals with MCA and Unicorn, 

Frontier had a thing with Island alter- 
native, and Dischord had something 
with John Loder, you were distributing 
your own material, is that right? 

Everybody went through a lot of the 
same distributors. Dischord early on 
made a deal with Loder, but Loder 
has never been through a major, but 
he manufactures and distributes 
Dischord’s stuff and has been for years 
and years and years. Yeah, Epitaph 
never went through a major. They’ve 
always done it themselves, though 
Brent stopped for a number of years 
running the label like we did, but he’s 
always done it on his own, basically 
through the twenty or thirty different 
independent distributors around the 
world. Alternative Tentacles, as far as 
I know, always did, but I am not posi- 
tive. Yeah, SST tried something with 
Unicorn for awhile, but that was a 
huge disaster for them and yeah, 

Frontier, she might have made exclu- 
sive deals here and there, I’m not 
really sure. And Fat, well they weren’t 
around in those days. So yeah, there are a handful of independent labels 
that are still going. Most of them, even though some of them might have 
strayed to try and make it easier for them, still go through a handful of 
independent distributors. 

Supposedly you filmed a huge amount of material during the That’s It 
European tour and were thinking about making a movie, sort of a ten years 
after Another State of Mind look at BYO... 

Now it’s twenty years. 

What ever happened to that? 

We got so busy with the label and cost-wise, well we have all this footage 
back in 1992/93, we shot a bunch of stuff on the Youth Brigade tour in 
1992, and I had a hi-8 camera so I took it with us to Japan, but the prob- 
lem with it was that back then transferring those images, or digitizing it on 
computer and editing it at the time was so expensive. There were attempts 
here and there, but it never happened. Now, actually it’s a lot cheaper, so I 
am hoping that one day, well, my younger brother who did a bunch of 
videos for the label back in the mid-1990s, I am hoping to get him to sit 
down with me and do something with it. We used some of the footage for 
CD-Rom stuff and hopefully other stuff too. We have a lot of stuff there. 

It seems that one of the major differences would be that in this case you 
would have control over the footage and content, whereas with Another 


State of Mind there were sixty hours of footage, and you never really had 
any say over what the guys did with it and how it came out. This one could 
actually come from your point of view and become a different kind of story. 

Oh yeah, totally. And the thing with Another State of Mind is that there is 
sixty hours of footage and it’s just been sitting. I’ve asked Jim over at Time 
Bomb if he would let us have it, but I don’t know what he’s planning on 
doing with it. He’s had it for ten years and hasn’t done anything, and I 
know that Joe from the Vandals has asked him, because he’s doing this 
whole DVD-Rom series with bands, repackaging old stuff with video 
footage and things, and he hit up Jim as well. I don’t know what he is 
planning on doing with it. There’s not much I can do. 

When people look back on Youth Brigade’s history, it all seems to begin with 
the Extremes, 1977, when you played with the Controllers, Screamers, and 
others, but I just recently discovered that it began even a bit earlier with the 
Mess, a three piece Hendrix cover band. 

That was more like a high school band, 
the whole reason Mark and I started 
playing music. We grew up playing 
music, but it was like my mom made us 
take piano lessons when we were kids in 
Canada, then we moved to California 
and I played sax in the junior high 
school band for a few years and Mark 
played violin for a little while, but then 
my grandfather was in town visiting from 
Canada one time. I was sixteen and 
Mark was fifteen and we were bored, 
and there was no surf and we were sick 
of skate-boarding, so he suggested to us 
that we should pick up instruments and 
start playing, so that’s what we did. 

When we first started playing, we were 
playing Hendrix and Led Zeppelin and 
stuff like that because that was the music 
we listened to. That summer of 1977 I 
heard “My Aim is True” on the radio 
and I read an article by the big music 
critic here, Robert Hillburn, about the 
Sex Pistols when they were coming on 
tour in the fall of 1977. That’s when I 
said, wow, I am going to write my own 
music, screw 

this. We started writing our own music, 
and I have some tapes of it, and it’s pret- 
ty funny. It’s total English accent and it’s 
really hysterical. 

Your high school class on existentialism 
left a big impression. There was a guy from the Screamers in the class? 

Yeah, he went on to play keyboards with the Screamers, Jeff. He wasn’t 
like one of the original guys, but there was me and Jeff and this guy 
Russell who played with the Extremes for awhile and he also ran a club in 
L.A. called the Anti-Club, which was kind of a famous artsy fartsy place... 

I remember seeing a 100 Flowers video shot there. 

Yeah, exactly. At first, they moved it to a different venue all the time, then 
they settled on this place where there’s a girl who goes by the name EG 
Daily, she was in Valley Girl, she’s the girl in the bathroom who rips her 
bra off and her falsies fall out, and she’s also had a singing career for many 
years. She went to school with us and her real name is Liz and her brother 
was friends with Russell, and that’s how Russell hooked up with this space 
for the Anti-Club on Melrose, because her mom owned it and she was 
pretty crazy, but E G Daily does voices on one of those kids’ cartoons, 
Rugrats, so, yeah, there was a bunch of different people in that one existen- 
tial class that went on to be in punk bancjs for awhile. 

The Skulls have a new record out on Dr. Strange, the Controllers on 
Dionysus, and there’s a resurgence of that era, and there was the Class of 
1977 show not long ago, which a lot of people converged at, but people 
don’t typically lump you with that time. Do you think that people aren’t 
aware of your roots? 

Well, we were small and we were only playing around the scene a little bit 
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in 78 and 79, and then it broke up. 

But you did play with the Bags, the Zeros, and the Go Go’s. 

Oh yeah, we played with all those bands. I know all those people, so we 
definitely did. 

Was the band so obscure that people don’t associate you with that era? 

I think it’s more a combination of things. My brother and I were a couple 
of people among a handful of people in that scene who were teenagers. 
Most of the people in that scene were in their mid to late 20s, some of 
them much older, and so people in the bands that went on to become 
much more famous didn’t pay much attention. There are plenty of bands 


in on our guest list. We knew her. She’s Ken Berry’s (“Capt. Wilton 
Parmenter”), the guy from the TV series F-Troop, daughter. She was just 
stupid for suing us because she never got anything out of it. I mean what 
are you going to do? Those things happen regardless. They happen today, 
whether we run the organization or someone else does. There’s really 
nothing you can do about stuff like that. It happens. 

What happened that soured you guys so much to the point that in the late 
1980s you only did things like warehouse parties. Was it because the gang 
violence associated with the shows? 

No, I mean there’s a whole bunch of things you are talking about. First of 
all, we stopped promoting shows mainly because Golden Voice, well this 


We were putting out bands that weren't doing anything, the scene 
was dying, and we weren 't making any money.:. 


that people mention now from the early 1980s that were hanging around 
then that I would know that most people wouldn’t. How few people would 
know the Screws, or Social Task. There’s a bunch of different little bands, 
Symbol 6, little bands around here that would open up. It’s like big deal, 
they never went anywhere, so people don’t remember them. So, I guess it s 
a combination of both of those things. 

Do you think you would have ever started BYO if it weren’t for things like 
the Elks Lodge riot? 

Hmm, I don’t know. It was sort of the straw that broke the camel’s back, 
but I probably would have started something just because that’s what peo- 
ple did in those days. They sort of banded together and tried to... You 
know, everybody was coming from different areas, like who are you guys, 
so they would make some name up of who they were, that’s how all those 
sort of cliques of what would later become “gangs” happened and I just 
sort of thought, look, getting together and putting forth a positive idea 
about what we’re doing instead of letting the media go around and sensa- 
tionalize what we do and making us out to be a bunch of idiots who go 
around beating the shit out of each other just makes sense. 

But there’s a leap from hanging out at Skinhead Manor and drinking beers 
to putting on shows with 3,000 people and starting a label. 

Well, my brother and I have been entrepreneurs since we were pretty 
young, I mean from what most kids do by selling lemonade on the corner 
or raking leaves and shoveling snow when we were little kids in Canada to 
when we moved to California we had to, well, they bussed us to school 
because we lived out in the country for the first few years, and there was 
no markets or stores around the school. They had a store that was selling 
really crappy candy for really expensive prices, so we start-ed bringing in 
our own candy and totally undercutting the school and making lots of 
money for little kids who were ten or eleven years old. The principal 
called us in and told us we had to stop because we were taking away busi- 
ness from the school, to the point when we were in high school we were 
putting on parties and we’d get kegs and get bands and then we’d charge at 
the door, and we were also drug dealers, so it was something that we have 
just done forever, organizing stuff and doing business, whatever it was we 
were involved in. the whole reason we did most of that was because why 
spend money to have fun when we could make money and have fun. 

We’ve always been lucky enough to figure ways out how to do that. . . 

So that was also the point of putting on shows at Godzillas? 

Yeah, I mean these things sort of just happened to us, it’s not like we sit 
and say let’s figure out a way to make money. It’s kind of like, hey, we’re 
making music, okay, let’s play a show, okay, let’s put in on ourselves. We 
never thought, let’s find someone to do it. That’s the way we’ve always 
done things. We always just do it ourselves. We’re very hands-on people. 
We’ve learned to delegate, but it’s taken a long time. 

There’s a downside to it too, because although you had these great shows at 
places like the Hollywood Palladium, you had lawsuits such as the one from 
the Minor Threat show where the kid was stabbed or the girl who jumped off 
the balcony at one of the shows. It was not exactly a carefree time. 

She got fucked in the bathroom then when she was making out with a guy 
up there they fell down together and he landed on top of her. And she got 
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guy Gary was running Golden Voice, and we started doing shows together. 
It was never something like we wanted to run shows, we just did because 
we were in a band, but what we really wanted to do was play music. And 
once he came down and he got a handle on it, as long as we knew, well, 
we liked the guy and worked together with him and he had the same phi- 
losophy as us. It was really just about putting on the music and being fair 
and paying the bands fairly and keeping the door price low and putting on 
a good show and trying to make it so there wasn’t fights and the cops 
weren’t going to bust it and destroy the place and that sort of stuff. He was 
doing a fine job of it and really didn’t need us anymore, so it was kind of 
like cool, that was one less thing we had to do. You know, my brother 
ended up doing some promotion a few years later, but the thing is, the 
scene was dying. The heyday was 1983/84 into 1985. Golden Voice was 
doing shows at the Olympic Auditorium every five or six eight weeks, and 
the shows were between 3-5,000 kids on a pretty regular basis, but some of 
those kids got out of the scene, some of them moved away, and it did get 
more and more violent to a certain degree, it started dying down. I don’t 
remember if the Olympic stopped doing shows, wouldn’t let us do shows, 
or what the deal was, but it ended up moving over to Fenders down in 
Long Beach, which was substantially smaller. I think it held somewhere 
between 1,500 and 2,000 and then actually my brother started doing some 
shows with a friend of his. They were promoting, well they had this little 
promotion company called Babylon, and he was doing some shows here, 
punk rock bands, but he did some other things. He did some rap chick. He 
did a few weird different things. The friend of his that he was working with 
ended up going to work for a big promoter in LA that ran the Pantages 
Theater up in Hollywood and some other stuff, so you, we had done that. 
But our motivating factory in this was that we were musicians and we want 
to play music and doing shows and things like that were out of necessity, 
eventually the same thing happened with the label. We were putting out 
bands that weren’t doing anything, the scene was dying, and we weren’t 
making any money, we were losing money, so yeah, a combination of fac- 
tors soured us on it. We burned out and needed to do something else and 
didn’t want to play music with each other anymore. Our younger brother 
Adam had gone back to art school in 1985/86. We tried it and changed the 
name to the Brigade, which in hindsight was probably not the smartest 
idea. We should have just changed it outright. It was funny, because right 
as we were quit-ting was when Ian was getting Fugazi together and Greg 
and Brett and Jay were getting bad Religion back together, and that’s when 
things started taking off again, slowly but surely. 

But do you think that your post-Dividing Line music period would have even 
fit into the re-emerging punk scene? 

No, probably not. But that’s okay. That’s one of the reasons we said, okay, 
we’re of going anywhere. 




When you look back at the Brigade EP and album after that, how do you feel? 

I have no problem with those records. The only thing I had a problem 
with is trying to be a different band, but trying to 

hold onto something from 
the past. We should 
have just made a 
clean break 
and started 
something 
new, because 
we weren’t Youth 
Brigade anymore, 
so why try and play 
those songs or 
keep that name. 

You said in old 
interviews that 
Dividing Line was 
a reflection of your 
observation of Europe 
and living in a Western 
society, the dualis- 
tic nature, like 
right/left, 
good/evil, and 
black/white, and 


Angry Somoans 
Youth Brigade 
and 

The Tourists 
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what you always came back to was ignorance because a lot of people don’t 
want to educate themselves or inform themselves or be intelligent, they just 
want to listen to a nice, simplified version of the world. Did it mark a 
change in you philosophical or even spiritually, because later on in the same 
article you talk about the millennium, spiritual things like prophecy, and 
Nostradomus, even Edgar Casey. 

Yeah, when I came back from Europe in 1984, the scene was getting kind 
of crazy, but a bunch of my old friends from the early days, like Jane from 
the Go Go’s and Craig Lee from the Bags, and this guy Michael who had 
been in the Extremes with me, people like that had started getting into 
spiritual stuff and meditating and doing these weekly meditation meetings 
and some of the people there were channeling, or supposedly channeling, 
other spirits. Some of it was pretty amazing, some of it was a lot of bullshit. 
It was kind of interesting, and that definitely influenced what I was doing 
at the time. That whole thing was a little, well, a lot soured for me when I 
worked, well, there was a magazine called Whole Life and they started 
doing these expos downtown and I worked at them for a couple of years 
sort of helping out, taking money like for guests. They would have speak- 
ers and just oh my god, the amount of bullshit that was going on... I mean 
first of all, the majority of these people were just about making money. 
Most of them had really bad attitudes. What I was doing was that they’d 
have guests come, like you would be a speaker and you would get an X 
amount of guests, and you would pay money to have a booth there, selling 
whatever you sold, whatever B.S. product sold, or being a masseuse or 
whatever the hell you were doing, and for your money you would get a 
couple of passes and if you wanted to get other people in you could get 
them in at a discount, so they would come to me and pay me for the dis- 
counted tickets. People would bitch, I already paid, and I would be like, 
look, you only get two tickets and you already got them, so yeah, that 
soured me on the whole thing. Then I ended up working on political stuff, 
which was kind of cool but was also frustrating just because people get so 
bogged down into their own little scene and they couldn’t see the whole 
picture. 

That was out in Venice, canvassing neighborhoods during the election? 

Yeah, I stated working with some people called Venice Renters Canvas and 
we would go door to door trying to get people to be involved with keeping, 
well, LA has rent stabilization, which means you can raise your rent only a 
few percentage each year, so that way if someone moves out the landlords 
can’t just go by market and try to price gouge and jam the rent prices up to 
whatever they want. And in Santa Monica, which is the city next to Venice, 
which is it’s own city, but Venice is part of LA, but Santa Monica at the 
time was very liberal and had really strict rent control, like people were 
renting units there, well like New York in the 1970s where if you were pay- 
ing 400 dollars for a one bedroom, you were pretty much paying that in the 
late 1980s and the early 1990s. So, we were trying to do stuff like that and I 
ended up getting involved in Getting the Vote out in 1988 and 1990, these 
coalitions, and during the Gulf War, I organized this big anti-war rally 
downtown and I got the Chili Peppers and L7 and That’s It played there, 
and there were like 10,000 kids. It was a really fun experience and I had a 
lot of fun doing it, and I learned a lot, but it was also very frustrating, 
because a lot of these people are old hippies or elitists who can’t see the big 
picture. If their interest is saving the whales, that’s all they care about. They 
couldn’t see building coalitions and seeing the big picture. 

It was quite singular for them? 

Completely singular, to the point where I just said, screw you people, you 
are wasting time. You know, there’s a lot of ego involved and people trying 
to take credit for doing stuff. I thought the whole purpose of it was to see 
change and be effective, try and educate people, but for a lot of people it 
was really about furthering their own ego and their careers, or what they 
perceived as their careers. I don’t know what kind of career you have at 
being an activist for social change. 

But you kind of held out for a long time that music and idealism were a 
good mix and could be effective. You enjoyed bands like the Alarm, a sing- 
along political band, and thought there was hope in that, and even with the 
later Clash, who many people dismissed, you said that you were going to 
hold out and wait and see if they could do something. So, after these sour 
experiences, did you think the combo of music and politics was just a joke? 
No, I still believe that. I am just older and I guess more cynical. But I still 
believe that people can change things, and I have to believe because if we 
can’t, who the hell will? We’re it. If we don’t try, we’re going to get what 
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we get, like George Bush, which is a really frustrating thing, because these 
people are getting into power because people are so apathetic, which I 
understand, and I can’t even vote, because I am not a citizen. I am a 
Canadian, bit I still walked door-to-door trying to get people to vote. 

You’ve never tried to be a citizen, or you are not allowed to be a citizen? 

No, I could be if I tried. 

Why do you choose not to? 

Well, I got the form and it had stuff in it like, are you now or have you 
ever been a member of the Communist Party, and it asked me to 
denounce my country, and it’s just so archaic and absurd, and I thought 
basically this is going to give me the right to vote, and that’s about it. And I 
thought, I like traveling with my Canadian passport, and I’m proud to be 
Canadian, and as much as I love this country, there are a lot of great things 
about it, but there’s also a lot of fucked-up things too. Traveling on an 
American passport is not something that I would look forward to doing 
right now, and since I have a choice. . . 

You said, “I know the American people 
tend not to be the most intelligent people 
in the world, not the most participatory 
in their own political system, but they 
can’t be that stupid.” Has the election of 
George Bush proved you wrong? 

(laughs) Unfortunately, I mean not this 
election. You watch these shows on TV 
and it’s just, well from the talk shows to 
the dating shows to Jerry Springer and 
how people will just degrade themselves 
in mass media and everybody watches it, 
and it’s like the car accident, you can’t 
help but watch it. People, I guess, watch 
it to make them feel better about their 
own fucked-up lives, like wow, at least 
I’m not as fucked-up as those people on 
TV, Jesus Christ they’re sleeping with 
their sister. . . 

Supposedly. 

Yeah, or whatever. And the dating 
shows, where they are dating and are 
basically about to take each other’s 
clothes off to win the guy or girl over, or 
putting themselves out on one of these 
survival shows or whatever, for money, 
for fleeting fame? I don’t know, it’s just 
kind of sad, but the thing that really 
amazes me is the shows like Jay Leno 
when he goes out to a college campus and asks people questions, plain, 
simple, everyday things that you should just know, like showing people pic- 
tures of the President and they don’t even know who he is. It just blows my 
mind. Here everybody is so bloodthirsty for a war on Iraq and there was a 
guy from the London Times who went to New York and went up to people 
and pulled out a map, and asked people, “Could you show me where Iraq 
is?” No one could show him, less than 5% of the people could find Iraq. 
They were pointing to Thailand and Italy. So, yeah, it’s pretty sad. When I 
came here from Canada, I was in grade five and school was so easy. I think 
it’s possible to get a good education in this country, but it’s getting harder 
and harder, and I feel bad for the kids because the politicians of this coun- 
try have destroyed the education system. 

In an old Suburban Voice article you also targeted religion, “As we know 
civilization has been ruled by religion at the center from the beginning of 
time until this century. In the 20th century, the center has moved towards 
science, but a lot of people can’t deal with that because ignorance is what 
breeds all the problems. Ignorance is what created God.” Do you there’s still 
a connection in this country between ignorance and religion and war? 

Hell yeah, I mean ignorance is what is fueling this whole ridiculous push 
to bomb Iraq. We played a show last year about a week after 9-11 hap- 
pened with the Circle Jerks and my brothers were saying to me, “I know 
you want to get up there and say stuff, but just tone it down because peo- 
ple are really freaked out right now,” and I had a hard time holding my 


tongue, but I did. I mean, I understand. What happened was unimagin- 
able. No one here thought that anything, well, who could even conceive 
of something like that? I guess someone did, because it was in a movie 
before it happened, who knows if that did or didn’t give them the idea in 
the first place, but then Keith from the Circle Jerks got up there and went 
off. He said, “I think what happened in New York is terrible, but I tell you 
what, I am surprised it didn’t happen sooner,” and this was up in Ventura, 
it’s not a redneck town, but it's conservative, and people were throwing shit 
at him and telling him to fuck off, but he held his own. I thought it was 
pretty commendable. The fact to me is that what he said is true. When the 
greatest export of this country is culture in the form of, hey, American is 
home of the free, home of the brave, land of democracy, anyone can 
become anything as long as you work hard, you can be rich, you can be 
famous, you can be a celebrity, you can own a house, which is not the 
reality for the majority of the people in this country, but definitely not for 
the majority of the people in the rest of the world. This country is handing 
out images of MTV and Coca-Cola and Levis to the rest of the world and 
eventually some guy who is worried about whether or not he is going to 
have food to eat the next day, a place to sleep, and clothes on his back is 

easy prey for religious fundamentalists 
and fanatics who say, “Fuck these peo- 
ple who come into your country and 
they take everything and leave you poor 
while people in power treat you like shit 
because the people in the West are 
working with them and screwing every- 
body here,” which is true. Eventually, 
they are going to find people pissed 
enough obviously to go around and kill 
themselves in the name of whatever 
fanatical cause they want to do. That’s 
what’s going on. 

In 1992, around the time of the Ross 
Perot and Clinton campaign spectacle, 
you didn’t think there was a whole lot of 
difference between the Republicans and 
Democrats, though luckily George Bush 
Sr. lost that one, but did you say the 
same thing this past election, especially 
when it might have been the difference 
between war and peace? 

I still think that the Democrats are the 
lesser of two evils. I mean, this country 
needs serious campaign reform, and as 
long as basically corporations can buy 
politicians and buy elections, which is 
what they do, I haven’t seen the 
Democrats have any kind of spine. Why 
didn’t they step up and say something? It’s just like I said when we played 
that show, yeah, it’s crazy, and you have to walk on eggshells, but it’s been 
a year, and this is the survival of the country and this is a war and this is 
basically sending people over there basically to kill for oil. I mean, you 
need to step up and let your views be heard and these people aren’t doing 
shit. I mean they are kowtowing to the Republicans. I am amazed that they 
didn't make any stink about the election. C’mon, if this were some Third 
World country, there ’d be riots in the street. Here, in America, land of 
democracy, what did they do? They let the courts run all over them, they 
didn’t say anything. I don’t know if you read Michael Moore’s book Stupid 
White Men, not that we didn’t already know it, but he’s got stuff that talks 
about Bush and Kathleen Harris really set up the voter roles to take 93,000 
people off the voter rolls, and 60-70% of those people were Democrats. 

And African American. 

Yeah. So, I mean, they really fixed the election and no one is really doing 
anything, and there hasn’t beemmuch major media talking about that sort 
of stuff, they’re like, well whatever, business as usual. It’s right there out in 
the open, everybody’s seen it. Not that the cynical among us didn’t already 
know that the whole system is kind of fucked up because the Electoral 
College system is really a stupid system that was made really to ensure that 
white, landowning males would go on to rule things. They really need to 
get rid of it. It doesn’t make any sense any more. 


BETTER. YOUTH ORGANIZATION PRESENTS- 
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SEAN STERN 77 



SINCE BY MAN ELLIOTT | SHAI HULUD 

We Sing The Body Electric Song In The Air That Within Blood Ill-Tempered 







REV115 ★ CD/LP 


REVELATION RECORDS: P.0. Box 5232 Huntington Beach, CA 92615-5232 USA ★ www.RevelationRecords.com ★ www.RevHQ.com ★ New EPs Coming Soon From: GARRISON and CURLUPANDDIE 


REVl 16 ★CD/LP 
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PUNKROCK FROM JAPAN 
AM-105 CD OUT NOW 


1 


AM-105 CD OUT NOW 
ON ASIAN MAN RECO 


BBS * 1 


DISTRIBUTED BY MORDAM RECORDS 


WWW.flSlANMflNRECORDS.COM 


AM-105 CD 


ASIAN MAN RECORDS • PO BOX 35585 • MONTE SERENO, CA 


CDs are $8 postage paid. To order send check or moneyorder made out to Asian Man Records, or go online to order with a creditcard: www.asianmanrecords.com. Int'l orders, please send $$ for shipping. Send SASE for a complete printed catalog . Thanks! 
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RAW COLLECTION 
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TRACKS FROM SUPERSUCKERS. U.S. BOMBS. 
THE DWARVES NEBULA THROWRAG. 
DUANE PETERS THE MAKERS. THE CATHETERS. 
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Records & Stuff We Sell: 


140. MINOR THREAT First Demo Tape 

I 3 B • & EAU I Y PILL. ‘ You Are Right to be Afraid’ SB 

135. BLACK EYES 1 0-song album 

134. EL GUAPO ‘Fake French’ 

133. QAND NOT U Different Damage’ 

131. THE PUPILS 1 1 songs from Asa & Daniel of Lungfish 
130. FUGAZI ‘The Argument’ 

129. FUGAZI ‘Furniture’ 3- song 7” 

127. CAPITOL CITY DUSTERS Rock Creek’ 
125. 20th BOX SET 

40. MINOR THREAT CD has every song! 
24. EMBRACE CD Remaster 

19. DAG NASTY ‘Can I Say’ CD Remaster 

14. DISCHORD 1981 


Teen l<8es . Minor Threat CD 
SOA.GI* Youth Brigade only 


® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

© 

® 

® 
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Price Guide, including postage, in U.S. $ : 


7'7 CD single 
LP/CD 
MaxiCD 
Video/ DVD 
Box Set 


U.S.A . 

4.00 

10.00 
12.00 
18.00 
25.00 


SURFACE 
& CANADA 

5.00 

11.00 

13.00 

20.00 
29.00 


Airmail 

7.00 

14.00 

15.00 

23.00 

35.00 


ORDERS: www.dischord.com (703)351-7507 dischord@dischord.com 
We accept most credit cards and, of course, real money. 
Stores: Let’s deal direct! direct@dischord.com or fax (703) 351-7582 

For a plain but complete 
LIST of all records, send 
us a US stamp or an IRC. 


Illustrated CATALOG! 
please send one US $ or 
3 US Stamps or 4 IRC 5 . 


3819 BEECHER ST. NW, WASH., D.C. 20007- 1802 


NEW ALBUM IN STORES NOW! 


"..they're one of the significant American bands of the past five 
years, and this record is Just one more piece of evidence." 

- Big Takeover 


SONNY VINCENT “THE GOOD, THE BAD, THE UGLY’ 

SEMINAL N.Y. PUNK IS JOINED BY MEMBERS OF 

THE STOOGES, THE DAMNED, SONIC YOUTH 
BLACK FLAG. MC5, TELEVISION, RICHARD HELL 
GEN. X LORDS OF THE NEW CHURCH THE ZEROS 
THE WEIRDOS AND TONS MORE!!! 

on tour with ROCKET FROM IHE CRYPT 


iONNY VINCI 


THE GOOD ★ THE BAOW-THE UG13 


available through... 
Disgruntled Music Distribution 
www.disgruntledmusic.com 


uppep^ 

records 


4470 Sunset Blvd. #195 
Los Angeles, CA 90027 
www. uppercutrecordS.com 







CURSIVE 
The Ugly Organ 

CD/LP (LBJ-51) 


f 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Saddle Creek 50 

2xCD/LP (LBJ-50) 


BRIGHT EYES 
LIFTED or The Story is 
in the Soil, Keep Your 
Ear to the Ground 

CD/2xLP (LBJ-46) 


www.saddle-creek.com 

Saddle Creek • PO Box 8554 • Omaha, NE 68108-0554 • info@saddle-creek.com 


Hold on Love was built on a bold approach — taking 
the ethereal aspects of Azure Ray’s past work and mixing 
them with a more upbeat and enlivened technique. Still 
so visceral and intimate you can hear lips pulling apart 
and piano hammers striking, 


Hold on Love travels the aurally deeper road with layer 
upon layer of all-encompassing sound. And where love 
and loss dripped from each word on past albums, Hold 
on Love finds hope to round out their message. 


Hold On Love 

CD/LP (LBJ-54) 
Available October 7th 


The Drinks We Drank Last Night 

CD Single (LBJ-55) 

Available September 9th 
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N Elf PERRY 

"LINEAGE SITUATION" 2xCD 
DISCOGRAPHY. 40+ SONGS! 


_ NORTH OPAMERICA "A DEAD SINKING STORY" 

111 f)T J P D/YC C “BROTHERS, SISTERS" -LATEST CD/2xLP. THIS LATEST LP 
, LIGHWHEFUSE/TRANSISTOR "CRYONICS" -LONG AWAITED AND FINEST LP/CD FROM LES mKESElWS SOUND TO 

I^AWs P I ITTT split LP/CD OF EPIC PROPORTIONS LP/CD. YOU'VE BEEN NUK,b ; TfitNLAi LX.VLL. 

iXnUOnLU I DONE IN CONJUNCTION WITH EHP CROSSED / 

DEBUT s/t LP/CD FROM THIS 
NORWEGIAN KILLING MACHINE. 



WWW 

pobox 
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THE WEAKERTHANS 

RECONSTRUCTION SITE 



New CD/LP in stores August 26 

Produced by Ian Blurton - Mixed by Adam Kasper 


Epitaph 

epitaph.com theweakerthans.org 
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